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PREFACE 


Since joining tlie Post Giadnate teaching staff, I have had to 
devote my time to the study of the constitutional histoiy of Hindu 
India, a subject in which my interest was cieated by the late 
Prof I H Das Gupta, B.A (Oxon), who was oui teacher in the 
M A classes of the Presidency College Since then, I had to 
associate myself with the Caimichsel Professor of Ancient Indian 
History, and had to work with him in connection with the first senes 
of lectures he delivered I had also the good fortune of making the 
acquaintance of Mr. K. P Jayaswal of Patna whose lectuies on 
Hindu Polity marked practically anew eia in the study of the 
political evolution of Ancient India 

While lectuiing to my students, I prepared the manuscnjit of this 
hook by an elaboration of a synopsis of lectures prepared foi then 
guidance, in which I proposed to give them a brief outline of the 
political evolution of India, marking the different phases of develop- 
ment, along with the causes and circumstances that contributed to 
them A number of such phases of evolution are clearly discernible 
The eailiest of these was one in which tribal democracy prevailed, 
and this was pre-eminently so for the Yedic period Later on, there 
was a distinct tendency towards centralisation of authority and the 
growth of regal power, accompanied by a corresponding decay of 
popular authority This tendency became stronger every day till 
from the Vlth Century B C , a movement for the unification of India 
was- inaugurated The movement foi unity culminated in the 
Maurya Empire which after a time underwent dismemberment owing 
to various causes Aftei centuries of disruption there was the rise 
of the Gupta Empiie Since its downfall, a spiiit of local separatism 
counteiacted any further attempt at union and the struggle for 
dominion continued for ages After the fall of the Guijara- 
pratihaias, this came to be reduced to meie squabbles foi dynastic 
pretensions and ultimately, the jjeriod of chivaliic anaichy ended 
with the Mahomedan conquest. 
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In constructiug- an account of all tlie§e I have started with a 
consideration of tlie primitive institniionB of the Aryan race and 
then passed lo the age of the Ilrfilimapas and of the ancoeeding one 
immediately before tho rise of the Manrya Empire Next I have 
diBonssed the downfall of that Empire together with the effects of 
the foreign inroads winch disturbed the normal evolution of pobtiool 
life and brought along with it the germs of new ideals and institn 
tions The reaction which followed and resulted in the rise of the 
Gupta Empire has been next diecussed and then the other succeeding 
ohangos and modifications oil these being brought up to the eve of 
the Mloslem conquest of India Subsequent to that I have attempted 
to prove the survival of Hindu institutions during the age of 
Mnasolman rule as well as their modification at the hands of tho 
conquerors Properly speaking an account of Hindu political life 
ought to end here, but as that will not be complete without on 
account of the struggles against the foreign conquerors which led 
to the subsequent resurrection of the Hindus several ohapters have 
been added with a view to give an acconnt of the successive revirals 
the nature of the Hindu Jiloslem problem during the earlier age of 
Turko-Afghau rule the ideals of the rebgious reformers like Nfinak 
and Kavir who looked to the piroblems of politics from tbe humanis- 
tic and umverflol point of view and the dream of Chogatai Impena 
liBin which manifested itself in the political principles of Akhar 
This has been supplemented by a brief account of the policy of 
Aurungiob and the subsequent revolt and revival of the Hindus till 
their dream of restoring the Empire was shattered by a new foreign 
conqueror 

hly original intention was to discuss the evolution of political 
theories quite separately from tbe account of successive phase* of 
political life but as this stande in the way of realising the inter 
relation between pobtical movements and tboories fostered b> them 
and as it often makes us underrate the influence of one on the other 
I have made it a point to discuss the lines of evolution during n 
particular period and to give an account of the political ideas of tho 
period jufft after it This I hope will be n bettor exposition and 
more helpful to all interested in the eubjoct 
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jiotb jn conncriion amIIi 1]lcsnr^e.^ of j)olitic.'«l {le\o]oj)inont as 
well as IhnI of |toliiical tlieoiies, T lia\o laid einiihnsis on Die o^olu- 
lionarv aspeci of llic suli] 0 ( I matlcr I luuo (nod (o maKe nij o^\ii 
ideas clear In gi\ ing pniallel illupltalions from the Insto],^ of otlier 
nations and these ha ^ 0 heon as a j nle added at the end of cliajiteis, 
Roparnted fioni the general narratne. This has been doucA\ith llio 
])urposc that om ideas lna^ not he confused by tlic analog'^ of 
de\elopinents clsenheic in \\hich ne find some elements of similaiity 
hut which ONMiig to divergcncos of lime, environment, oi political 
instinct, nevci tallv with one anothei It is tlio moie so in Tndiai 
nhere social and political do\clopinout lias been on lines <iuito 
diherent from those of the AVest and only a careful cnquiiy bungs 
home to us the nature of this diveigenco, — so much so, tliat it is 
often diflicult to lender the ideas ovpiessed h^ noids of Indian 
vocnhulury hj using similar ones fioni the toiminology of tlie AVest 
The word Polity, foi instance, noiei connotes (he ideas contained in 
the noid and it is doubtful nhetlicr the woid can be 

safel}’’ rendered into Knglish 1)3^ the noid State 

In icgard to political theories — if we are permitted to use that 
woid uitli reference to Indian speculations — our difficulties are even 
gi eater A\^e arc liable not only to he misguided by the analogies 
of the AVest but sufi’er also from the erior of rendering Indian words 
b}’- common European equivalents AA^eslern analogies often make us 
foi get fundamental differences in our system and stand in tlie way 
of oui representing ideas and concepts whicli gamed ground in this 
country As a result of this, it is very often difficult to be conscious 
of our own peculiarities and most Indian workers in this subject 
do nothing but read AVestern ideas into our Jiistory 

In undertaking the pieparation of this work, I have had the 
advantage of being preceded by a number of previous workers 
Prominent among the woiks which have already appeared on this 
subject must he mentioned Mr. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, a similar 
woik by Dr Narendra Nath Law, and the First Series of Carmichael 
Lectuies by Dr D B Bhandarkar Mr Jayaswal’s book is a 
pioneer work on the subject and a store-house of valuable information 
for future workers On many points there is room for difference of 
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opinion, yot tlio work wiU hold ito-place for the amount of erudition 
displayed and the inspiring narrative of nn ideabstic historian Dr 
Im-w's book is also of great value espooially the chapters on Boyalty 
and the fine retrospect appended towards the close The Fxnt Senes 
of Carmio/incl Z«cot«re3, will also be of great interest, for the sohnety 
of judgment displayed in it In regard to Political Theones we 
have tlie works of !Mr B K Sarkar and Dr TJ N Ghosal but it 
IS unfortunate that I could not go through the more recent work by 
Dr Ilillchrandt on the subject 

For this publication, I am deeply indebted to my old friend 
Hr P C Sen K So , who not only encouraged the idea of publish 
ing it but did everything possible to enable me to do the same In 
spite of all this, however the work has been delayed by the press 
and I regrot to offer only the first part of it to my readers The 
work hod to meet with unforeseen difficulties and it will not he 
possible to offer the second part before the lapse of another six 
months This part which has alreody been token in hand will 
contain chapters on the Hindu concept of the state os well as on the 
prinoiples of Indian social evolution and on Hindu political ideals 
A number of chapters and footnotes mil be added disonssing 
important points regarding ancient Indian chronology the pnn 
oiples of public odmmistrftfion and other aUied matters 

Naratan Chandra BANororADHTATA 

JoJy 1927 
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lU'foic ojleiin{>: llio socond part of llindu Polilj*, (o llio public I 
mu<( apologise lo (horn for (Ik* lathoi unu'iunl delay in i(s publica- 
iion. Almost a decade has passed since (lie first part u ns issued 
The fault IS not uliolh mine since a tiain of nd\crsc circumstances 
letaided the progicss of (ho hooK through the piess I had not only 
to contend w ith n failing health hut also to face the icpeaicd break- 
down of (he first two piiniing estahlishmenls which were entiustod 
with (he punting of the work At times the difliculties almost 
apjienred insmmountahle, and I was tempted to give up the idea 
of completing it at all But the kind encomagemeut of Kumai 
])i Ntirendia Isnth Law, M.A ,P 11 S , Ph 1) who has almost devoted 
hjs life to the cause' of education and literary patronage, infused 
hope in me and enabled me to bring out the book before the public 
Some other friends of mine liaAO also rendered vnliiahle assistance bj’- 
giving mo their suggestions and going through llie proof-sheets and 
in this connection I must mention the names of piofessors Amiya 
Kumar Sen, M A , Dr Sukumar Sen, M.A , Ph.D and Surendra 
Nath Goswami, M A. all belonging to the post-graduate teaching 
staff They have lendored me invaluable assistance and I cannot 
f 01 get the help which I have received from them I regiet, howevei, 
that in spite of my best efforts there remain may typographical eriors 
and for these I ciave the foigiveness of my readers 

Mj'' difficulties in compiling the volume has been very great The 
data and the material had to be gleaned paitly from a laige number 
of original inscriptions and paitly from innumerable Sanskrit and 
Pall works while with regard to Southern India I had to rely on 
translations and the works of modern historians. In regard to 
certain topics like the different types of village community or the 
local admmisti'ative machinery of the different provinces and sub- 
divisions of India, I am conscious that I have not been able to do 
full justice to tbe subject. The topics are very important and for 
their proper handling the collaboration of Indian scholars from diffe- 
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rent provinces is tibaolnUly essential Many authors and anjony 
them ivo find some of the greatest namos-very often oornnut the 
blunder of mabng atveeping statements regarding India as a whole 
They often negleot the time scale and the space scale and try to 
formulate theonea not always based on reliable data but mors often 
the product of their own imagination highly tinctured with the 
ideofl and ideals of tlieir own country 

OonacioOB of my own hmitationa I linye made an effort to avoid 
all theae and atriven hard to come io a more rational interprfltation 
of foots and phenomena Though I have centred my attention upon 
the inalitutional aspect of things I have made it a point to gire an 
account of these with special reference to the innumerable pobtical 
happenings and changes and from the chronological point of new as 
well In each chapter I have given a chronology of pohtipol events 
and then added a section devoted io political speoulations and 
idealj Having traced tbe caoses of the polibcel downfall o! the 
Hindofl I have referred to the conflict between them and the IXnshm 
conquerors and incidentally I have shown how the ITualims themselves 
came to be subjected to almost the some political forces which hod in 
flueuced their predeoeesore in Indio The Hindu Muslim rapproache^ 
ment in the midst of the Hindu struggle for the recovery of in 
dependonoa engages my attention next though I must confess that 
the subject has not received the ottention which it deserve* more 
especially in an og© when on aout© though nrtifloial tension eiisM 
between the followers of the two robgions in India I have then 
attempted to give o brood outline of the pohtical history of Indio 
upto the period of the estohlishment of the British as the smemin 
power 

Hegardmg the sooio-pobticol evolution of India I have ompha 
Slued the forces and factors whioh contnbnted to give it a peculiar 
stamp and I have tried to show that tUo motif wai to bring harmony 

and sooml equilibrium in the midst of insuperable diversities Tins 

interpretation thongh not polnlablo to many writers is well sup 
ported by the evidence of history I have token core not to lie 
influenced by any patriotic Inns nor hy a desiro to vindicate the 
social system os it now exists Terhaps in course of (ime it wilt 
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cliauge like all Imuian institutions but Avith all its faults nobody can 
deny that it bas contiibuted much to tbe peace and iirosperity of 
tbe countiy As to tbe future, I am not lackiug in optimism but 
lament tbe present tendencies towards discord and disruption But 
tbeie are rays of bope and it is a sign of tbe times tbat tbe leaders 
of public opinion in India are doing tbeir best to bring unity and 
harmony in tbe country wbile many of tbe Indian ruling princes like 
tbeir Highnesses tbe Maharajas of Mysore, Baroda, Travancoie and 
tbe Maharaja of Nepal are manifesting a keen desire for tbe uplift 
of tbe Indian people, for tbe removal of social abuses and for tbe 
legeneration of India’s economic life Let us bope that tbe 
combined efforts of tbe princes and peoples of India will succeed in 
creating tbat great common^wealtb which bad been tbe dream of tbe 
gieat rulers of India in tbe past and which in future will give her 
her true place in inter-national society Be it so and be her destiny 
fulfilled 

NARAYAN CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAYA 

P 290, Russa Road 
Calcutta, 25th Decemhei , 10S8 
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BOOK SEVEN 


CONSOLIDATION OF EMPIRE 


Rise and Fall of Nandas. 

From the sixth century B C , the chief mterest in Indian 
History centres round the Imperialistic movement, of which we 
have discussed only the prehmmaries Bimbisara of Magadha, 
who hved to a good old age, left an extensive dommion 
comprising Kasi and Anga m addition to his Magadhan kmgdom 
Towards the close of his life, he was supplanted on the throne 
by his son Ajatasatru, who according to monkish accounts 
starved his father to death * Accordmg to Buddhist tradition , 
he defeated his uncle, the Kosala king, and forced him not 
only to confirm his possession of Kasi, but made him give 
his daughter Vajira m marriage to him t Next, he waged war 
on the repubhcans of Vaisali, who had remained a thorn in the 
hesh of expanding Magadha The war, of which the prelude only is 
narrated m the Maha-parmibbana Sutta, lasted for sixteen years. 
The Licchavis, who, according to the Nirayavali Sutta, were helped 
by the Gana-ra]as of Kasi and Kosala, held out for a long time. 
But, ultimately, the victory lay with the Magadha kmg, whose 


* According lo Buddhist accounts, Ajnta^atru, even when m the womb, was actuated bj Just 
and greed It is said that, wlien in the womb, he used to gnaw the entrails of his mother, and 
the latter, too, owing to the presence of the denlish embryo, used to suclr the blood of her 
liusbaud The name Ajata^atru has been denved as meaning one who is an enemy o\en 
when unborn— “Ajata e\ a Satmb” 

t As to the war with Pasenadi of Kosala, it is desoribed in the Saihyutta-Nikaya, and in the 
|ireamblo3 of the Bhaddasala, Viicjdhakisuliara and the Hantimata J^takas 
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success was due to the use of new implemente of war like the 
Mahtolftkaijtako, and Raha musala (catapults and heavy battering 
rams ?) The political importance of the lacohavis was broken 
and their prestige humbled * (See TTvSsagadaaao App pp 7 
60 ) 

According to the Tur&pas AjUtafiatm was succeeded by four 
pnnces of his bne e g Dar^aka UdSyin Nandivardhana and MahS- 
nandin According to some, UdSyin succeeded AjStafetru and 
ho in hiB turn was followed by Dar&ka, who is identified by many 
with the despot Nfigadasaka of Ceylon tradition deposed by his 
people According to another Ceylonese Buddhist tradition this 
prince was succeeded by AmStya SiiunSga of whose line, his 
ten sons and some prmoea e g Kskavarpa ruled aooording to 
the Purapas This theory receives support from the evidence of 
the Har^a-eanta 

Leaving aside these disputes regarding the order or 
chronology of these ptmoes we find that their reigns witnessed great 
pobtical events Probably it was during then time that the 
struggle with Avanti ended m favour of Magadha The power and 
prestige of Avanti had been raaintemed for a tune by some of the 
Pradyotas and probably tbev bad absorbed the Vatsa kingdom 
SAnnfiga or his immediate successors put an end to this kingdom 
and thus practically the whole of North India was brought 
under the sway of Magadha The kingdom of Kofola had also 
deolmed with the accession of Profienapt s son, Vimdhnka who 
had extermmated the ^kyas and probably soon after hts death 


A« to tio o«o«. o( flw V.iUU«n w»r Ihar h dJIotruM Wrmi IteddSW ^ 
tpsdlUont AooordtagtoMmoBmUIil't^oeoinit.tlwwsoujillwolf •y" • 

Aetjording to Uia Jalot w»r wm do® to the Liscf»»+* lurbooripT 
■tflp-broth*r V«tulU who to /twn ASUMiUn, lad ^ 
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Nandas 


Kosala Ciiine to form part of the Magadlia Empire.'* tBud 
Ind p. 11 ) 

The Saibunaga dynasty was supplanted by the Nandas. 

ThoNindns Tlicii fouiidei, accordiiig to the Piuanas, was 

Maliapadnia, son of the last lang of the preceding djmasty by a 
Sudm woman Accoidmg to tlie ]\Ia]iabodhi-vamsa, his name 
was Ugi’ascua, while accoidmg to a Jam tradition, this man was a 
barber of comely appcaiaucc who won over the afiections of the 
queen and then usmpcd tlie tliione by muidcrmg the king and the 
royal children This tiadition is suppoitcd by tlie historian Cui’tius 
who gives his name as Aigammcs {V .Smitli — Early His p 37} 

The Puirmas desciibe the foundei of the Nandas as the 
exteiniinatoi of all Ksattiiyas, like a second Parasurama and the 
foundei of lines of Sudra kings ^f%^Tai5T: I 

11 See Pargiter DKA p. 
25) According to the same books, he was to become 
the master of the world and its ‘'sole rulei” {eJcardt and 
eJcaccJiat'i a) This tradition of the low origin of the Nandas 
IS not, how^ever, confirmed by the Bludra-raksasa account, which 
contrasts the high birth of the Nandas with the low origm of 
Candra-gupta 

The Nandas figiue prominently in Indian and Ceylonese tradi- 
tion and then* name is surrounded by a mass of fables and legends. 
All accounts speak of their avariciousness and their hoarded wealth 
If we believe in the Blahavamsa tradition (Turnour, Blahavarrisa* 
Ulcd. p xxxix), this wealth was accmnulated by a great fisca^ 
rapacity and the imposition of new taxes on slans, gums, trees and 

* Branded as a p vracidc almost equally ■with Ajatu^atrn, ho had signalised his vengeance 
on his raatemal relations hy raassaormg them to a man The monkish accounts make his 
retribution pioportional to his cnmc and attribute his end to a sudden Iightmng stroke. D L. 
P Atthakatha Vol I pt 2 
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stones Hus may be taken to mean that the Nandas imposed their 
ownersbip on nunes and forests which, as we have shown, were 
regard^ previously as having been resnuHtus, enjoyable by ail (of 
fiwr?r W — Vap^tha Dh. &0 ) They seem also 
to have regolated weights and measures 

Aooording to the Puraijas, MahSpadma ruled for 88 years and 
was Buooesded by his sons who ruled oonjomtly (see Ctlijakya 
kaths, published by Dr N Law, v 7 ) One of these prmcea was 
annually selected by lot to act as the ruler while the sovereign 
authonty was vested m all This rule for two generations lasted 
Bcoordmg to the Purapas for 100 years but this has been 
rejected by European scholars as being too long • 

The Nanda Empire evidently comprised the whole of Northern 
India The Nandas were very powerful rulers as would appear from 
the evidence of the Greeks who mvaded the Punjab under Alexander 
Aooording to Ourtms, their armv (of Agrammes of Prasu and 
Gangandae) consisted of 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, EOOO 
war-ohanots and elephants the number o£ which vaned from 8000 
to dOOO 


The closing years of the Nanda dynasty saw the mvasion of 
Western Indiaby Alexander Betails of the campaigns of this 
conqueror are not of so muoh importance for us as the ' 
mfonnation we derive from the Greeks about the monarchical 
and non monarchical states which were as yet free from 
the influence of the Impenaluitic movement m Northern 
India The Greek accounts open to us a remarkable and 
glonous chapter of Indian history masmnoh as they 
supply us with reliable foreiCT testimony on the existence of 
a vigorous repubhean life lu the north western border 
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Republican Life in the Western 
Border. 

From the time of Alexander’s advance on the borderland 
of India and his entrance mto the npper Kabul vaUey to 
the end of his Indian campaigns, the Greeks found a large 
number of Indian frontier states both monarchical and non- 
monarchical The followmg hst of them gives us an msight 
mto the political life of the border region which was as yet free 
from the influence of the Imperialistic movement : e. g 

(1) The Aspasioi (the Aivakas m the vaUey of the Kunar. 
Its kmg resisted but was routed with the loss of 
40,000 prisoners and 250,000 cattle. 

, (2) The Guraioi. 

(3) South of the Anpasioi was the small non-Indian (Greek 

city-state of Nysa 

(4) The kmgdom of Assakenoi (Asmaka between the Swat 

and Pan] kora rivers Its capital was Massaga Its kmg 
, j had an army of 50,000 horse and foot His fortress 

was stormed and the garrison of Massaga put to the 
sword. 

(5) To the south of the Assakenoi was the state of Peu- 

colaites (Skt Puskalavati) Its kmg Antes (Hasti ?) 
resisted and was defeated and kiUed by Hephaistion 
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Then after then croBsing of the Indus at Ohond or Und, 18 
miles to the north of Attook, there were the 

(0) Kingdom of Tarda (TaljjasilR)— Its king readily joined 
the conqueror 

(7) The kmgdom of Abhisares (AbhieSra) Its kmg jomed 
Alexander after some hesitation It lay to the north 
of Taxda and on the eastern side of the Indus 


(8) The kmgdom of Arsakes identified with liras*. 

(9) The kingdom of Toros (semor) — On the other side of 

of the Jhelnm and between that nver and the Chenab 
This kmg resisted Alexander but was defeated His 
gallant conduct made the conqueror restore him his 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 


( 16 ) 


kingdom. 

The Kathaioi— (Kathas ?)— Who were a confederacy 
of tabes and clans with headquarters at Sangala 
They were reputed to hawe been the most powerful 
m war They defended but were defeated and 
Sangala was rased to the ground 
The Glangamkoi-w non monarchical tribe near the 

Kathaioi 


The Gandanoi— ruled by a Toros 

The Adraistai — on the east of the Havi Their capi 

tel was the city of Timpmma 

The kmgdom of Sophytes— (Stt. Saab ) 
strange customs about marrmgo and the kdlmg 
deformed ohddrai. m this kmgdom ara mention^ 
by the Greeks Some coins of the p jd 
h&v© bccTi found 
The kingdom of the Phegolas. 
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(16) The Siboi — a race of rude waniors. (R.v Sivas or Skt. 

Sihi.«) 

(17) The Agalassoi — whose force of 45000 horse and foot 

resisted Alexander. They were put to the sword 
or sold into slavery In the central city, they cast 
their women and children in to fire and rushed to 
death A few thousands only were saved 

(18) The Oxydrakai — ^between the Sutle] and the Chenab, 

identified ^vlth the republican tribe of Ksudrakas 
by the late Sir R G Bhandarkar 
(11 j) The Molloi — (Skt. Malavas) — ^who were m close rela- 
tions with the former The confederacy had 90,000 
foot, 10,000 cavalry and 900 chariots They were 
defeated and their country ravaged. They were 
devoted to freedom and had fine very physique 

(20) The Abastanoi — (or the Ambasthas '?) — ^whom we have 

already seen as a non-monarchical fighting tribe 

(21) The Xathroi — (Ksatriyas '^) 

(22) The Ossadioi — Cunmngham identified them with the 

Yaudheyas, but St Martm identified them with the 
Vasati of the Mahabharata (Sabha Ch II 16) They 
are mentioned by Katyayana and Patanjah (for 
details, see, Jayaswal H Pohty P 75 ) 

(23) The Sodrai (Sogdai ^) — May be identified with the 

Sudras hving on the Indus already mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (^) 

(24) The Massanoi occupying northern Sind 

(26) The kingdom of Mousikanos — ^identified with the Mucu- 
karna of the grammarians by kir Jayaswal (p 76). 
Like the Spartans, they took their meals in commop 
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pnrsusd the study of Medicine and employed youthfl 
m public service instead of slaves 
(20) The kingdom of Sambos, on the western side of the 
Indus 

(27) The kingdom of the Presti 

(28) The Braohmanoi or the settlement of Brahmapas 
(Aman VI 16 Diodoros XVII on ) Mr Jayaswal 
rightly identifies them with Patafijab’s BrShamaiiako 
nama Janapada (II) In the JIahabharata we find 
Btahmapa gaijas like the Batadhanas and Madhya, 
makeyas They gave much trouble to Alexander and 
molted others against him. They suffered much for 
their patnotism 

(29) The Prmoipalrty of Oxykanos 

(30) The State of Pafala — ^According to the Greeks this 
was situated at the head of the lower Indus 
delta The people had a constitution like that of 
Sparta with dual kings 

In addition to these there were other such states For, Greek 
histonans have left on record the enstenoe of a great state on the 
other side of the Hapion or the Beas which was exceedingly fertile 
and peopled by men brave in war and living under an excellent 
internal government The country was under an anstocratical 
form of government, consisting of five thousand councillors each 
-of whom furnished an elephant to the State ’ The story of this 
state (which was probably on anstooratic repubho and which has 
been identifod by Mr Jayaswal with the Yaudhoyas) and its great 
fightmg force struck terror to the hearts of the followers of the 
Macedonian conqueror who were already too imcasy from the 
accounts of the mflitary strength of the Nondas 
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Xo more details arc ncccssniy foi our purpose, since, wliat we 
have is inoic limn snfiieienl to piove the existence of an organised 
ropuhlicnn life on the noiMi-wcsfcoin frontici But for the advent 
of the Greeks, tins scanty account would liave been lost, for, 
with the cla^^sical trraditaon of nionaichy as the liiglicst political 
ideal, nobody vould have doubted or cared to put in record the 
existence of popular sovoicignly and of pluralistic political 
dmciplinc Unfoitunntc .is the Indians aic, the Greek evidence 
was explained by cuilici authorities on Indian Instoiy in a quite 
dihcicntvay Even Mr Me Cnndle, who had done so much in this 
respect took them to mean Indian village-communities m that 
quarter But giadiiallv, they came to be properly explained* 
Some of the states and tubes were recognized and identified 
by European scholais wlio bv their labouis discovered their 
Saiislcrit names 

Earlier indologi.sts suggested some of the Saiislmt names of 
wliich the Greek forms were given Jolly identified the Kathaioi 
with tlie Kathas, while tlie late Sir R G Bhandarkar explamed the 
Oxydiachoi and Molloi as meaning the Ksudiakas and the 
Llalavas (lud. Ant Vol I p 29) The Sophytes were identified 
by M Sylvain Levi (Journal Asiatique VIII p 237) 

In more lecent times, the subject of tliese Indian Republics has 
been taken up in right earnest by i\Ii’ Jayaswal, whose articles on 
Hindu Polity published in the Blodern Review (1913) marked 
practically a new era in the study of the history of Hmdn pohtical 
life. Since then, his work on Hindu Polity has been published 
and in it, the account of Indian Republics must be regarded as 
one of the best chapters on Indian History ever written 
by an Indian We refer our more mqmsitive readers to go 

through his great work 
2 
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When We come to analyBe the pohtical condition in the states^ 
we find that — 

(a) the influence of the topography of the Punjab stdl 
kept the country divided into many states 

(b) monaiohy of the ordmaiy type had become estob- 

hfihed in Bome states which were very close to the 
Madhyadeia eg in Taxila the kmgdonis of 
Pores senior and Poroa younger the kingdom of 
Sanbhtuti, the kingdoin of Abhisares and on those of 
Monsikanos and Sambos in the south 
(o) m some states, o g those of the Kathaioi Molloi, Oxy 
drachoi or Afaastanoi repnbhcon bfe was still in its 
full vigonr 

(d) in tbe state of Pafals a dnal monarchy like that of 
Sparta was established bat tbe kings who hold 
command in war were controlled by the Council of 


Blders 

The oonstitutiona of these states vaned Repubbes wore not 
of tbe same type but show rather different phases and types 
of evolution. Thus the Kathaioi had an elected knng The 
Ambastbus had three elected generals and a Conned of Elders, whdo 
the Molloi and Oxydrachoi (the MMavas and Keudralns) sent a 
hundred ambassadors showing that they bad no King or Consid 
solely vested with oxecntive anthonty lastly in that unnamed 
repubho, government was vested m a body so big as compnsmg five 


thousfliwi Elders 

Prom all these accounts, it would appear that these states were 

survivalB of older Vedio institutions in the outer fnn^ In ^mc o 

these, the ongmal hmited authority of the ruling tribe leader had 

given rise to hereditary inonarohy through a process similar to that 
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in tlie states of tlie Madhyade^a In other states, monarchy had 
been displaced and the principle of election had not only survived 
but the scope of election havmg been widened, a true repubhc 
had come mto existence The Dvairajya at Patala probably 
arose out of the political umon of two ruling tribes with diSerent 
reigmng houses and with the act of umon, 3omt-rule by the two 
houses was estabbshed 

What the nature of these states was is not yet clearly known 
There was undoubtedly territorial sovereignty, but probably, in 
some of these the rulmg authority was vested m a class or caste. 
The mention of the Sudroi or the Brachmanoi points to the same 
conclusion But, men of other castes were probably affihated and 
were given civic rights 

What the result of the Greek mvasion was, we do not exactly 
know Some scholars have supposed that the repubhcs ceased 
to exist But this is not true, for, the names of many of these occur 
m inscriptions and monuments for a long time The Ksudrakas 
and Malavas existed for a long time, as is borne out by Patanjah 
and other grammarians We shall discuss their later history m its 
proper place 




TTio Mauiya Empire, 

Hardly had the Conqueror left the Indian sod when a great 
^Iitical change took place in Magadha A dynaatio revolution 
occurred at P&taliputra and the throne of the Nandas passed to 
Candragupta Ifaurya who founded a new line of princes bearing 
fee surname We have no detailed account of this event except the 
tradition in the PurJl^iae, that the Nandas >ere uprooted by a 
BrShma^a Kautilya, and he placed Candragupta on the Impennl 
throne Indian tradition regards this pnnco as a scion of the 
Nandas ♦ but Ceylonese accounts descnbe him as a pnnce of the 
Moriya clan of Pippabvana In the face of almost unammous Indian 
traditions this latter story may be totally rejected The evidence 
furnished by Indian tradition which regards Candragupta as a 
scion of the Nandas through a low-caste woman is also confirmed 
by the statement of Roman histonons like Jnstin who present cs 
the account that Sandrocottus was low bom and this goes a long 
way to explam the epithet Vy^ala applied to him by Kau^ilya m 
the MudrH lUk^asa The Greek account gives us the storj of lus 
advent to the camp of Alexander to induce the conqueror to help 
him in winnmg the Magadha throne Whether there is any truth 
m it we do not know, but if wo believe in our ovn^ accounts, liis 
elevation was duo to the genius of Kautilya with whom 
he had allied with a view to the destruction of the Nandas their 
common enemy The story of Kautdya s anger and his 
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mnrvcllou<^ dipiomac) winch w^)n over n numl)er of hill-chiefs 
to the Ride of his p)oli\qe is too well-known to he icpeatcd here. 

On the fall of the Xnndns (\india<rnpi!i look then place AVith 
the advice and help of his icmarkahle adviser, the tiadiiions and 
government-jd iiiinciplc^ of his picdocessnrs were not. only main- 
tained, but those foiincd the foundations of the gientcsfc Imperial 
structure of the da V. The pi ocess of conquest wdiich had begun 
two centuries earliei now almost attained its completion 

To the mighty Nanda ICmpire, C'.indragupla added practically 
the whole of western India which had as yet maintained its separate 
political existence. The .small hill-.stntcs and icpuhlican clans of 
the narrow Pun]ab-vallc 3 ’s or the inaccessible fastnesses came to 
form part of the great Empire CandingupU’s task m this quarter 
was made easy by the Macedonian invasion Alexander’s 
exploits did w'hat it had abcady done m the Hellenic world As 
in Greece, so in India the death-knell of tribal independence and 
of republican citv-hfc was SDunded The provinces of Asia 
Arachosia Gedrosia and l^aropanisadai (e g the districts o^ 
Herat, Kandahar and Kabul wuth tlie Mckrau coastal region) 
which had passed to the hands of Seleucos came to be part of 
the Magadha Empire Properly speaking, we have no account of 
the war w’^hich took place The garbled versions of Greek historians 
which do not preserve the story of defeat of the Seleuladan forces 
simply tell us of a matrmiomal alliance between Seleucos and 
Candragupta Seleucos, we are told, married his daughter to the 
Hindu lang and, in heu of 500 elephants, handed over these 
provinces to the Maurya. 

In addition to these provinces, a large part of Western India 
including Guzerat-Kathiawad came to be a part of the Maurya 
Empire. This is proved beyond doubt by the Junaga^h Rock 
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iMOTjptiOB of Eadrsdaman executed m the second century AJ) 
In the East Kalihga remained mdependent and in regard to 
Bengal proper, we have but little evidence The extreme south 
probably retamed Its mdependeuce There is no positive evidenoe 
of its conquest except certam Tamil traditions (See KnmasvSmy 
Ayengar— Begmmngs of South Indian History Cb H ) According 
to the Greek accounts, the Papdyas and Andhras remained very 
powerful even m Megastbenes time 

Candragupta ruled for twenty four years according to the 
PurfUjas and was succeeded by hia son Bmdnsfim (son of his 
queen HurdharS accord ing to the Jams), more famibar to the 
Greek bistonans by fus surname of Amitrachates* or Alhtra 
ohadas which, rendered mto Sanskrit, becomes Amitra kbsda 
or Amitrfighsta, ‘ devourar of enemies ’ Of bis reign we 
have no authentic account except some traditions regarding bis 
conquests (Jam PanSista parvan, Jacobi p 02 Indmn Antiquary 
187S, p sot) or the story of a revolt m Taxdo (DivySi adffna, p 
371) The Greek accounte tell as soDiothmg about bis diplomatic 
relations with Greek prmces of Egypt aud Synn and a e are mtormcd 
that these two longs sent two ambassadors named Deimaohos and 
Uionysias to the court of the Hindu Emperor 

After twenty five or twenty-eight years of reign, BrndusOm was 
succeeded by bis son Aiokn who ascended the 
throne about the year 273 B C (boo V Smith 
Aioka, p 73) Aceordmg to Indian traditions recorded in the 
Divyavadfinn and the Ceylonese chromolcs his accession was 
preceded by a sangmnaiy war of succession in which ho killed almost 
all his brothers induding the oldest Sushima ns well as the minister 
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Radliagupta Tins story, though disbeheved by many European 
historians (V Smith, Early History, pp 155), is probably a 
sound one and shows how these succession disputes were one of 
the promment sources of weakness to the Empire which was 
otherwise founded on a stronger basis A^oka did not venture 
to crown himself, probably, m view of possible rivals and of 
wars which probably went on, for the next four years Accordmg 
to ]\Ir Jayaswal, this delay was due to his not attammg the 
twenty-fifth year which was the inimmum age qualification for 
the royal office 

Eight years after bis coronation, Asoka who styles himself 
“Devd')idm-pnya”'^ (a title assumed by his predecessors m 
imitation probably of Alexander who was regarded as the 
^‘favoured of the gods”) conquered the powerful state of Kahnga 
which had mamtained its independence and a strong army m spite 
of the rise of Magadha In this sangumary war, about a 
quarter of a milhon lost them fives He also suppressed a revolt 
at Taxda, where probably the newly conquered tribes and prmces 
contmuaUy strove to throw off the Magadhan yoke 

From this period of his life, a reaction set in He repented 
of his past, his violence of conduct, his fratricidal wars, and his 
sangumary conquests He came under the influence of pacific 
teachmgs which made him look more to the welfare of humamty 
than any further aggrandisement or bloody conquest The edicts 
which he issued for the mental and moral welfare of his subjects 
show his changed mentality He became a religious devotee, 

* Alexander became a god m the eyes of his followers and his divinity was recog- 
nized by the Greeks The Egyptians legarded him as the son of Ammon (See Bury 
History of Greece PP 773, and 828 ) \ similar idea that the king was the friend of Indra, 

existed in India and is found in some of the Coronation Hymns (See supra P 97 A V 
IV 22 ) Probably, with the influence of the Greeks, these older ideas m the epithets 
Indra salJia and Indra-pnya, were revived and gave rise to the title Demnarj^i Priya 
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an adrairer of tke paoifit* teacfungs of traditional Indian morality, 
and, acoording to monkish accounts, jomed the Buddhist Order 
There are great doubts os to whether he became a Buddhist out 
and out, but this much is certain that the flood tide of ropentonoe 
swept away his faith m the Imperial traditionfl of his forefathers. 
Henceforth, he came to devote his life to a new type of conquest 
which he describes as Dhamma vijaya, hasy ideas of which 
had floated m the minds of preceding generations (See ^u^ya 
Artha^fctra — oh. on Abahyasaqa Kautilya mentions three types 
of conquerors e g Dhamxa vtjaytt Abuto vyot/i and Lobha mjayu) 
WithDhammavijaya a new era dawned in poUtios Repentance 
killed the Empire Its meaning and pnrposs was forgotten and 
henceforth the vast resources at the disposal of the most powerful 
autocrat of that age came to be devoted to the cause of * 
the moral regeneration of mankind The olaiiofl of world love 
predominated, and the political necessity of a vigorous policy 
at home and abroad was entirely forgotten. Political authonty 
henceforth directed itself towards the furtherance of a 
cosmopolitan and humanistic ideal of happiness The ideals of 
paternal despotism became pre-oniineot and the other aspects of 
political existence were forgotten The Jang posed os the father 
of his subjects and devoted his life to their moral elevation, 
interfered in their rehgion and spent the rcsonrccs of the Brnpiro 
m founding Stflpos and Viharofl m dedicating caves and in 
raising monuments to the memory of great teachers 

All these entailed undoubtedly au expenditure of vast Bums of 
money and thereby caused a curtailment of expenditure on other 
items Probably the army and the other branches of civil ad 
ministration were neglected and thereby weakened the state At 
the same time many of his measures which aimed nt the moral 
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as unpopular as stringent licensing acts or the prohibition of 
slave labour in the nineteenth century in Europe or as the 
stoppage of music, pilgrimage or religious fairs, under Aurungzeb. 
His extravagant patronage and veneration for the Buddhist 
monhs might have also roused the jealousy of the priesthood 
or exasperated the royal mimsters and advisers, if we are to 
beheve in the traditional accounts 

Whatever might have been the causes, the Empire certainly 
became weak and its greatness did not suruve A^oka On his 
death, (232 B C ) he was succeeded by a number of princes of the 
Maurya line f Probably, the Empire was divided amongst his sons 
and this receives support from the Bajatarangini, which mentions 
the accession of Jalauka in Kashmir a This spirit of division 
was probably also accentuated by the separatist tendencies m 
the more recent conquests of Candragupta or the conquered 
prmcipahty of Kahnga J The western provmces with their 

* In one of the legends, we find the aocoimt of Afioka’s gift of his empire to the Safigha 
whiohTve may reject altogether We find also the high-handed though justmahle action of the 
minister m stopping payments for the maintenance of idlmg monks We have also the 
story of Aioka’s gift of an dmolala when all his treasures were taken away 

f The proper order of succession after Anoka’s death is hut little known A5oka had many 
sons some of whom acted as viceroyB m the great provincial capitals Pnnoe TIvara’s name 
occurs m the msonptions while we find Knpala or Suyafiah, and Jalauka mentioned m Indian 
hterature Another prmoe, Mahendra, and a prmcess, Sanghamitra, are named hut in regard 
to the former it is difficult to ascertam whether he was a son or brother According to 
Buddhist tradition, the two spread Buddhism m Ceylon 

The names of Anoka’s successors vary m the different purapas and in other accounts Accor- 
dmg to the Matsya, the names are Dafiaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and Bj-hadratha, while 
acoordmg to the V 19131 U, the kmgs were Suyafiah, Da^aratha, Sangata, Salisuka, Soma^arman 
Satadhanvan and Bphadratha The Divyavadana mentions Samprati, Bphaspati, 
Vpjasena, Pueyadharman and Pushyamitra The Rajataiangim mentions Jalauka as kmg of 
Kashmira Samprati is extolled by the Jains while only one Ring's name occurs m the 
inscriptions e g Devanam-pnya Da^aratha (see V Smith’s History, second edition 
pp 179 83 ) 

J The extreme west with its centre at Taxila never became completely loyal to the Magadha 
Emperors They looked upon the governors and officials of the Empire as intruders and the 
centralised administrative system was odious to them The spirit ot tribal mdependence was 
very strong All this would appear from the evidence of the Divyavadana We have stones 
of repeated revolts at Taxila both under Bmdusara and Afioka 
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etknio and political diSerenoes provided a constant source 
of trouble to the Emperors Probably, the West was separated 
from the Empire under a prmce of the Maurya hue and 
the prmoea of Kabftga raised their head AmbibouB proymoial 
governors also might have raised standards of revolt The 
GreekB on the Indian frontier began their inroads and the 
Empire became weaker every day In snob a state of affairs, 
the last Maurya was murdered by his General Piisyamitra 
who founded a new Ime e g that of the Mitras or 
SuUgas (mnjsw %>iTahyiral 

B HWfiw wftwg )* 

po^yamitra Sufiga f wiio became kmg after murdering his 
master, did not most probably inbeiit tbe vast domains \7b1cb 
Aioka held The weet most probably passed into other hands and 
the bmite of the Subga Empire did not pass beyond Jalandhara, 
if we believe T&r&nStha Yftjfiasena probably aoother official of 
the last Maurya, raised the standard of revolt in Yidarbha^ and 
Kaliiga kmgs declared their independence though as yet they 
did not attain that superiority as m the time of Eiiiravcla Cota 
A number of scholars has made this king contemporary with 
Pimyamitra but considerable doabts stiU exist Furthermore, 
taking advantage of the weak condition of the Empire the 

* B/ an IroQj of fatr thl* prloe* bore the aajne nam* at that of the foondar el the 
dynaity which Inanfforated the poUoy of oooqtnst < a Uja Birhadiathaa. 

t Iho oriflla of tbe SuhgM a rather obaeore Prom the termUuUoo ifiYra XflLILP Sbtrf 
tried to prom that they were IranUn* (JJLaB. 100) bat a few month* Utet he rrri^ed hb 
opinion and tried to eatablhh the fact that thoT wei* Brahaila*. Tbrir Brlhmanlcal orifln baa 
toond faTocr with aome other acrhoUn (aee mC. Ralchaildhari P IL llW). The Stoical and theif 
deaoeodanta the Saahgtjanii were bnhmin teaehera rmdonbtedW bnt, there U doobt 
a* to whether thb princely line a«iimed merely the Pfatomi of thelrapWtBal leacbera aa wa* 
tbe eoitoffi among Eaattriju. 

1 Hil* wonld appear from the aenrantol tbe iHlaTihlenlroltra which dncrilrt a war 
between tbe SoAga kmg and the rebeneadcrat\'idarbha. Be«\ bmlth a llWtory ch. Mil 
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YaMinas on the Indian hordci ])cg3in to make their inroads, and, 
if wo ])clicvo Patanjali, they were hold enough to advance as far as 
i\Ii!dhyamika (Pnjnputana) and faillier cast to Snketa 

This audacious leader of the Yavanas has been identified witli 
Menander or Mihnda, the liero of the Milinda-pardia or with Demi- 
trios. We slinll discuss the historv of tlic Greeks later on, but this 
much nppcar.s cci tain tliat though they established themselves in, 
Bactria and the western provinces, their inroads into Madhyadesa 
were checked Prolaibly, it was to commemorate his victory over the 
avanas that Pusvamitra perfoimcd an Asvamedha ceremony 
After Pusyamitra, vho i tiled foi thirty-six ycais. nine of his 
ccessors ruled. f They had their capital at Pataliputra and 
probably continued the Mauryan administrative system in those 
parts of the Empiic that still remained under them. The last 
Suhga, Dcvabhuti, was murdered by his rainistei the Brahmana 
Vdsudeva Kanva, who usurped royal power He witli his four 
successors ruled for forty-five years at the end of which their 
poAver ended and the last vestiges of Impel lal rule wcie swept 
away J The chief interest in the subsequent political history of India 


* This Yavana invasion montionod m the of Patafijali n ns first pointed out 

by the Into Dr Goldstuo'.cr, pcrJiaps the beat unJ most erudite sanskritist nhioh the nest has 
produced In connection ■nith Panmi’s dale, he had to invest igato that of the author of 
the Mahubhus\a and he fixed the dale of the latter by sJiomng that Patanjah ivas posterior 
to the Mnurjas (P 170 of his Pam ii — where tho on V 3 9U is quoted) and that 
the invasions of tlie Yavanas who advanced to Madhyamika and SaUetn and besieged 
these places, took place in Patafijali’s time (177-180) Sec also V Smith’s History 
of India Ch AUII appendix 

j For the names of the successors of Pupynmitra see Pnrgitor PP 70-71, also 
V Smith’s Early History of India, Ch VTII The kings in succession to the fonndor of the 
lino were Agnimitra whose name ocouis in li crature and also on coins, Vasujyeptha, 
Vasumitra Andhraka, Pulindaka, Ghoga, Vajramitra, Bhagavata and Devabhumi Mitra 
coins have been found in many places in north India but the names do not alw^ays tally 
woth those in the Purunns Mi Jayasw^al has identified some of these (J B 0 E S 
1917 P 479 ) One pnneo Bhaga-bhadra’s reign saw a Greek embassy from kmg 
Antialkidas under Heliodorus sent to the SuAga king (Besnagar Inscnption) 

J The chronology of the SuAgas and Kapvas is rather disputed Acoordmg to Sir E G 
Bhahdarkcr (E H Deccan) the SuAgas were reduced to the condition of “Eois fameant§” 
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oenties round the dynaatiea of invading foreigners who overran 
nearly the whole of the west and the rising power of the Andhra 
rulers who not only maintained their mtegnty m the South but 
cheeked the foreigners for a long tune 


by tbo Brilunin wbo aoted Ukr tbe Pethwaa In tbe 18th eenton H«ne« aoeordin^ 

to >i1m the IIS yeen utlgned to the SqAa* laohided the 4S ;e*n attributed to the latter 
Thla tIow doea not find faronr vich hlrtonana like V Smith and they aalfn to the El^na 
the period from 73 to SS B (X 
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Political ideals and 
A dministrative System of Empire 

The administrative system of the Jimpirc vhich giew out of 
the process of conquest and unification was chaiacterised by high 
centralisation A detailed or systematic account of the Imperial 
adimnistrativc machinery is lacking, but this deficiency is made good 
by the informations furnished by autlicntic indigenous and foreign 
accounts of the period The mam sources of such information are the 
Arthallstra of Kautilya and the accounts of Megasthenes and other 
Greek \dsitois of which fragments have leached us From the 
evidence obtained from both these souices, it is certain that a highly 
centralised Empiie liad aiisen out of tlie jirocess wdiich had been 
going on At the present time, w'c liave no means of deciding as 
to w^ho w'as the real founder of the system, but it is almost beyond 
doubt that centralisation came as tlie result of the process wluch 
had begun ivith the Vlth cen B C To this natural process, finishing 
touch was given by Mahapadma, the founder of that powerful dynasty 
which held sway in the land of the Prasii when the bold Hellenic 
conqueror made his famous inroad into the Punjab This Maha- 
padma, if we are to believe in the Pauranic or Buddhistic tradition, 
pursued a consistent policy with the object of adding to his material 
resources and also to remove aU the remnants of local Ksattriya 
tribes or djmasties This would receive conJBrmation from the 
statement of the Puranas that he exterminated the Ksattnyas 
like a second Para6urama, and also from the almost unanimous 
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Indian traditioii that he was avancious and created new Booices of 
taxation (See Mahavaipsa cominentoiy — ^TnrnoM, already reforred 
to) Circumstancea also helped him in hifl objectives Thns 
conquest bionght m wealth The ctovm domama were angmented 
by the accession of the lands belonging to the uprooted dynasties 
as well as that of forest tracts or hiU regions subsisting so long as 
no man’s land between the boundaries of two independent states 
Eivers too became sources of income as weU as the sea when the 
boundaries of the Empire extended to its borders This vast 
mcome freed the rulers of the Imperial Donumons from all popular 


oontrol, which also was reduced to a nulhty m view of the vast 
extent of the Empire and its vast mihtary resources 

The Emperor The mam responsibility of governing tbs vast 
Empire which m the days of Candragupta extended from the borders 
of the Persian gulf to the Bay of Bengal and molnded the whole of 
India with the exception of Kalihga and the states of the extreme 
south devolved on the Emperor He was if we are to bchevo in 
the ArthaSlstra or the Greek accounts the sole repository of nil 
powers and pobtioal functions He was the supreme nxocutivo head 
the head of the armed forces ond also the fountain head of justice 


{dharma-jiravartal-a) So far as the pnbbo adnumstration wns con 
oeraed the sole authonty rested in him The officers of goicmnicnt 
took directions from him and communioated directly with him 
For his own information he had spies employed throughout the 
country not only to watch over the opinions of the people bnt to 
examine the conduct of all officers of the realm. 

The Emperor thus was the pivot of the whole sptem Ilm 
hfe was hard and preennous Ho had no momenta to lo^ no time 
to while away m enjoyment lake Jlcd.ei al monarchs of the type of 
Philip II of Spam, or Aunmgieb of India, he was the hardest n orkoil 
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man in Ins empire TJic jilnijicroi *s daily routine of wliicli we fiave a 
sample in the Artliai^nst.ra (Rcc Ch on Krgn-pramdhi)’* shows the 
liard discipline of regal life and the amount of labour and care the king 
liad io spend for Ins ow n sa fct.y oi tlie prospci ity of the Empire He 
rose early and having finished his ablulions, piuifications or devotions 
to the gods set io woik, winch absorbed the major part of the day 
except the few hour'? resei ved for dinner, rest and sleep. Multi- 
farious duties rested on his sliouldcr He liad l/O consider the busi- 
ness of all departmcnls. attend to tlic army, consult ministers, 
leceive information from .spies, and last of all, licar tlie complaints 
of his subjects or decide cases in appeal brought to his dinhai'f 
Hard-w’orked as he was, he had no opportunity for relaxation 
ilii hnrd work 01' casc CoiKstaiit daiigcis awaited him. 
His life was always in peril Assassins roved around, rebellious 
sons or concubines intrigued against him, his food was not secure 
from poisoning, nor ivas the house he rested in or the ivoman he con- 
fided m safe for liim Constantly beset wdth dangers, wuth life 
ahvays in risk, surroimded by armed troopers or female-guards, he 
had to devote his life to the cause of Ins subjects for the realisation 


TTargrsJ ^ffcT I MfiFPTfW^T I 'q I 

^ ig ^ ^ I w\i 

1 Tiion for the night— ^gPsTITg’mJtcT | IT?i^ 
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J For precautions against these, see tho chapter on — or that relating 

to the control over tho Harem and sons 
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of the ideal which ifl so brilliantly expressed m the following lines of 
the Arthafiastra — 

TTVt ftp i 

^ Tnr iwnrt ^ frmi i 

*TTWrfEra fW KTT flRI I 

The weight of these onerous duties rested on the shoulders of the 
benevolent despot whose hanhenug after universal sovereign rule 
made his hie more miserable than that of the meanest of his subjects. 

The Emperor s duties and reflponsibibties kept him ever aotare 
and busy but as the task was something beyond the powers of a 
single man he had to take the help of his officials and servants* 
of vanous grades These comprised the following — 

(1) Members of the consultative body or the Mantn pan^iat 

(2) Trusted advisers of the king enjoying his fullest confidence 

(3) Members of the Central Executive and heads of 
departments 

(4) The provincial administrative officials and their subordmatcfl 
who wielded the functaons of the central government in relation to 
the smaller units of social and political life 

' Mantn pansat For advice and guidance the king depended 
on two important sets of advisers One body of responsible advisors 
openly debberated on important affairs of state It was known 
ns the Mantn pansat, which was practically the ropresentntne of 
the old Sabhl voicing the opinion of Elders and men of cxpcnenco 
The members represented (so far as it was possible in the absence of 

^ i— K«niiy^, ti-*i r la 
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an elected Chamber) public opmion, though, strictly speakmg, it 
was not a representative body They were recrmted from a body 
of high olficials known as the Amatyas, who had come to existence 
already, and who from the point of view of their duties and 
functions, many be fairly compared with the members of the present 
Indian Ci^ul Seivice The number of Advisers in the Mantri-parisat 
was not fixed, since we find Kautilya laying down the maxim that 
the number of counsellors must vary with the requirements 
His predecessors whose views he quotes, tried to put a limit to 
the number* but Kautilya did not lay any hard and fast rule as 
to their numerical strength But, he was certainly m favour of a 
large body as would appear from his statement that a kmg with a 
small Council was sure to declme 

While this large body deliberated m pubhc, the kmg 
consulted at the same time his most trusted advisers, the Mantrmah 
who formed the highest rank of those Amatyas who had proved 
themselves above aU temptations f Kautilya ^engages m a long 
discussion as to the number of mimsters to be consulted with, but 
for our purpose this is immaterial 

Deliberation with these bodies, accordmg to Kautilya, was of 
vital importance to the long, and he even lays down the rule 
that absentee mimsters should be consulted by means of letters. 
( u^cj;i i ) 

When consultmg with mimsters, the kmg generf^Uy followed the 
opmion of the majority and Kautilya naturally is in favour of 
following the same 

^ ; I 

t I 
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Tins duectaon that the king should follow the opmion of the 
majonty is according to Kau^ilya subject to the proviso that he 
should choose that course which leads best to success This has given 
use. to a discuaaiou relating to the conatitutional position, of the 
Ministers Council Mr Jayaswal and following him some other 
learned authors on Hindu Polity interpret the passage to m^n that 
the opinion of the majority was legally binding on the king and as 
such the power of the king was constitutionoUy limited This view 
which is pleasing to the patnotio historian however does not stand 
a critical examination For the passage* in question clearly enun 
mates the principle that generally the king should do well to follow 
the majority or he might choose that course which led best to 
success The presence of the second alternative clearly takes away 
the binding force of the former Furthermore we must bear in mind 
that numsters m these days were nothing else than royal servants 
whose conduct was regulated by fear of royal displeasure end hope of 
favour as is descnljed m the chapter on Somayflcdrtfco Moreover, 
the king could if he wished remove any minister or change 
the whole personnel of the REaufen part'jat Such ministers entirely 
depending on royal favour were not checks on regal authority and 
the law of majority is not always a test of political progress, 
though it IS accepted as a rough index to the right couthi owing 
to the concurrence of expert opinion 

Central Ex-cutive Next to the advisory bodies, wo pass on 
to the composition of the Control Etecutivo bod) Thu compnsed 

vn Tsnil iro HTftTV WtWrot! 
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a number of high oHieinls and licadsof dcpnrtinenls ho formed the 
“eighteen folds or the A'^t'-idasa-tiithns ” The following were the 
chief ofiiccis in order of precedence and impoitance — 

(1) The Manfri or ^Mantiinah It is difficult to determine 
wlietliei tliere \\eie seveial Mantiniali oi one Mantri corresponding 
to our Prime ^linister In more than one place Kaufilya speaks 
of the ^lantnnah Prcbahly, out of seiveral sucli of the same rank, 
one man stood highest Ho enjoyed a salary of 4S000 panas 

(2) The Puiohila— His position was very liigli, though probably 
next to the ArantiT J fe was regarded as a pi eceptor and teacher and 
his person was sacied Kautilya enjoins obedience to him (ch on 
Mantii-purolntotpattih) and speaks of Ins immunity from capital 
punishment 

(3) The Senapati — He was tlic Oommander-m-cliief or rather the 
Chief of the Geneial Staff. His special care ivas the supervision 
of the war depaitment It is doubtful wliether he led troops m 
battle 

(4) The Yuvaiaja — or the Heir-apparent, selected from the 
royal children and kinsmen enjoyed a high place He held a place 
of honour in the Regal Council 

(5) The Dvauvarika — or the officei m charge of the city-gate 
of the capital oi foit, who owed a high position on account of the 
protection of the king being vested m him 

(6) The Antarvam^ika — or the leader of the Harem-guards 
who enjoyed a high place owing to his important charge over the 
lang’s life and harem 

(7) The Prasasta — This official combmed m him magisterial 
powers along vuth the control of troops on the march 

(8) The Samaharta — He was the Collector -general of revenue, 
"who combmed m his person also the supermtendence over police and 
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civil administration The levying of taxes, their realisation, the 
employment of spies, control over tlie police administration viere 
all vested in lum 

(9) The Sanmdhata — was the freastirer general, to whom all 
collectionfl were forwarded The state funds as well os the building 
and care otimportant ofilces were entrusted to him 

(IQ) The Trade^tS.— The office of the pradestr combmed m it 
the power of collectmg bah checking of accounts and some cnminal 
jurisdiction The pradc 9 (&rah were more than one in nnmber 

(11) The Nayaha — He was a military leader and commanded 
the vanguard in war His other fnnctions are not known 

(12) The Paura — was probably a city official — its ruling magis 
trate or judge His office was not dissimilnr to that of the Nngara 
gnptika of the Jatakas or the Nagara viyohOlaka of the Afokan 
inscnptions 

(13) The VyavahSnka — ^Detafls about tine office are not know ii 
Probably he was a judge 

(14) The KarmSntikns— were many in number They were in 
charge of tlie manufactoiics or norhElitp'* 

(16) The JIantn pan?adndhyol,a— This compound is capable 
of a double mterprotation Either it meant the members of tlie 
Pansat in addition to the vanous Adbyah^as or mcrolj the Prcsi 
dent of the Mautnpansat Probably the second mterprotation is 
a right ono since we hare a large number of Adhyaksas wlio were 
m charge oi departroentB and are mentioned clsonhcro 

(10) The Dapdapnln — This officer was in charge of troops 
and probably also infhctcd punishments smcc the wonl Danija is 
capable of both interpretations 

(17) the Durgapula^was in charge of forts Probabh , more 
than one DurgapOb cristeil 
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(18) Tlie Antapala — The Antapala or Antapalas were in charge 
of the boundaries 

Trom the above it is clear that the word Astadasa-tirtham desig- 
nated the ‘"eighteeen grades or lanks of important officials”, smce it 
is clear from a perusal of the Arthasastra, that a host of officials 
many times more numerous than the given number existed in the 
state Moreover, the list of offices given above is not an exhaustive 
enumeration, for in the v ork we find the names of many other 
officials 

Under the central government were a large number of state 
The Departments departments, of which the more important were 
the followmg • — 

(1) The Department for Revenue-coUection under the Samaharta. 

(2) The Department of Treasury under the Sanmdhata, 

(3) The Department of Records and Accounts under the 
Aksapataladhyaksa 

(4) The Department of Receipts of various descriptions under 
the Kosadhyaksa 

(5) The Depai bment of Mines under the Akaradhyaksa and his 
subordmate officers e g (a) Khanyadhyaksa, m charge of ocean 
mines 

(b) Lavanadhyaksa — m charge of the salt excise 

(c) Lohadhyaksa — m charge of base metal extraction 

(d) Rupadar^aka — m charge of the mint and comage 

(e) Suvamadhyaksa — in charge of department for gold 

extraction and the manufacture of gold articles 

(6) The Department for the control of the manufacture of gold 
articles under the Sauvarnika 

(7) The Department for the receipt and preservation of raw 

materials under the Kosthagaradhyaksa, . 
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(8) The Department for the regulation of merchandise under 
the PapySdhyah^a 

(9) The Department for raw materials and forest-produce under 
the Kllpyfidhyak^a 

(10) The Department of the armoury and weapons under the 
AyudhBgaradhyak^a 

(11) The Department for regulating weights and measures 
under the Pautavadhyakja 

(12) The Department for time regulation under the 
Manadhyak?a 

(13) The Department for the collection of tolls under the 
fiulifidhyakfa 

(14) The Department for manufacturing thread and cloth under 
the Sfltradhyak^a 

(Ifl) The Department for the cultivation of crown lands under 
the 5itJUihyah?a 

(10) The Department for the control of liQiior traffic under 
the Sur^dhyaksa 

(17) Thi Department for regulatmg the sale of meat under 
the SOiiadhyahsa 

(18) The Department for controlling prostitutes under the 
Gapikldhyahea 

(18) The Department for maritime protection and police 

under the Nttvndhyah?a , , „ „ , 

(10) The Department for the rojml cattle under the Go dliyaksa 

(20) The Department of royal cnialrv and horses under the 
Aivildhyahsa 

(21) The Deportment of royal elephants under flic llastia 
dhyek^ 

(22 24) Departments of the arms for controlling chariots, 
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infantry and tlic general army departments under tlie Kntliadliyaksa, 
Pattyadhvak^a and tlic Scnapati 

(25) Deji.u'tment of tlie police (or issuing passports under the 
^ludrudhyaksa. 

(26) Department of lural prot-ection under the Vivltadhyaksa. 

(27) Department of waste lands under the Siinya-pala. 

By moans of these departments and their numerous officials or 
cmis'^aries tJie intervention of the statxi in all matters concerning 
the adininistrntion, u as carried to the highest pitcli With enormous 
resouices at its disposal, tlic government not only took upon itself 
the task of piotocting life and property by suppressing foreign 
and internal enemies, but by performing active duties for the main- 
tenance of the lives of its subjects along with their material pros- 
perity The amount of benevolent activity may be gauged from the 
fact, that interference was carried into all spheres of life. Even m 
that early age, the government regulated weights and measures, 
Issued and regulated currency, regulated the sale of merchandise, 
the prices and profits of merchants, suppressed the sale of adulterated 
food-stuffs and meat, mediated m disputes relating to wages, 
regulated the remuneration of artisans and even fixed the fee 
of courtesans and public iV-omen It will be beyond the scope 
of the present work to give details about all these and we 
must content ourselves with merely touching the more important 
of the above topics 

The admmstrative machinery which had come into being, was, 
as we have said, a natural elaboration of the system which had 
gradually developed with the growmg needs of the enlargmg state 
and its mcreasmg responsibilities Not only new offices were 
created, new departments were organised, but, older mstitutions 
were absorbed to perfect the system and to ensure the Imkmg 
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of the Central Executive body with the smallest nnita 
of pohtical existence Many of the offices which existed 
m the past were reorganised, the autonomons admmisfeative 
system of the vfUages and townships was allowed to subsist while 
a vast body of superintending officials gradually came mto existence 
In this respect it is easy to see a continuity of development from 
the earliest period to that of the empire, and the picture of hie 
m the Buddhist Canon and the j5tolias forms but one of transition 
to the Imperial system 

Administrative System — The smallest unit of the village 
retamed its autonomous existence under the Gramika and 
his assisting officials chosen from the village The GrJlmika 
had pohoe and c rimina l powers while local justice or the care 
of mmors or the preservation of temples and pubho chanties Hero 
entrusted to village-elders Clusters of ten or twenty villages wore 
placed under the Gopas austars of a hundred or two hundred 
villages 01 mote formed higher adnunsitrative mute for pohco and 
judicial purposes A quarter of the reabu was under the SthSmka 
Kbarvatas Sangrahapas DropamiiUms and Stbaniyas were placed 
amongst them and these were the centres of activity on the part 
of higher administrative and judicial officers 

For purposes of poUce the smallest unit the nllago was auto 
nomous But beyond the villago, the junsdictiou of the Vinta 
dhyakpa comprised the non rural and uninhabited areas Ilia 
duties were mulbfanons and comprised watdimg oicr the 
conduct of the lawless and the warning of nllagers by bent of drums 
or through earner pigeons His pickets with hunting dogs, checked 
the progress of wrong-doers and if necessary called m the nid of 
state troops Morooicr these Hatched oicr all who daicil to 
moio without passports (See sections ou \iiMdhyaksa and 
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Mudradliyksa) Tlie capture of tlueves was entrusted to special 
ofi&cers known as the Cora-rajjukas All these officials were 
burdened with the responsibility of making good the loss of 
subjects arismg out of their neglect and it is curious to 
note that this liability extended up to the head of the state 
(See Bk IV sec XIII, also Bk III Ch xvi ■fH’ffnrfsRIWpf 
TTEr^ci; ) 

Justice — Next to these police regulations, the government took 
upon itself the duty of ensurmg justice to all The judicial 
machinery too was re-orgamsed The kmg arrogated to himself 
the highest judicial functions, and Kautilya describes him as the 
fountain-head of justice {Dharma-pi avartaha Bk III ch i) Local 
justice was left to the local bodies Villages, families, and corpora- 
tions all retained then lower criminal junsdiction, while higher regal 
courts were estabhshed m the bigger centres like the Sangrahanas 
Sthanlyas or Drona-mukhas, presided over by three Amatyas and 
three Dharmasthas Those courts m which the Dharmasthas (or those 
learned in the sacred law) presided, adjudicated m disputes ansmg 
out of breaches relating to the traditional branches of law and 
decided cases of agreement, marnage and sonship, conjugal rights, 
debt, inheritance, sale or division of household property, the rights 
of corporations, mortgage or deposit, labour and wages, jomt 
enterprises, sale without ownership, violent crimes (sakasa) 
slander (Vakparusya), assault and injury (Dandaparusya) and 
of dice -play Perhaps, with the jurists of those days, the eighteen 
titles of law were regulated and the Kautillya contains the first 
attempt at codification 

Extra-ordinary Functions — ^I^Tule, the above functions were 
generally entrusted to the head of the state, there were others 
which were arrogated by the kmg as the result of the growth of his 
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pTerogatiYe and the consolidation of regal authority As ire have 
already said the three centuries or more which marked the struggle 
for political unification and administrative centrahsation saw the 
vestmgin the hands of the kmg a vast amount of authority 
The Viog gradually became the sole pivot of political existence aud 
the logical elaboration of the ideas of the past entrusted to him the 
exercise of extra-ordinary powers and fnnctioiis calculated to safe- 
guard the self realisation of the mdividnal and the removal of the 
conflict of classes and sections Partly with a view to realise this 
ideal of benevolent despotism and partly with the object of 
removing obstacles tbe poboy of interference was earned too far 
Ko department of poUtical and economic aotivitv was freed from 
tbe mterventaon of the king 

■With this object regal ordinances were issued definmg 
the rights of the crown and promulgating laws for the punishment 
of those who transgreesed the royal commands The enforoomont 
Of i.bftHe laws was entrusted to a higher grade of Jlngistrates known as 
the AmStyas and Pradeftarah who were placed over the ranous 
seotaons of the Kantekn&idhnno department {removal of thorns) 
It would he out of pUce to go mto the various details but wo 
Bunply note down tbe various spheres of their actintj The main 

sections of the Kaijtn>'“-^»'“ & 

(a) regulated the gmlds and bid down their duties and profits 

(see chapter on Karu raksanom) This was done with a nen to 

check their high handedness In the Jltakas wo find the bug 

interposing in settling the disputes of guilds 

(b) the regulated markets and the sale ol merchandise In 

addition to the Pam Sdliajaksn there nas the barnsllmdliyakta, 
who regulateil the price and profits of merchants stopped coincnng 
and adulteration of articles of consumption, prcientcd aUempts at 
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the loweriDg of the wages of artisans or the tendency to make 
stocks of goods without license 

(c) Took care to check famines, pestilences, floods or removed 
the depredation of ^Ylld ammals, snakes and pests 

(d) detected youths with ciiminal tendencies or apprehended 
house-breakers, adulterers makers of counterfeit coins, held post- 
moHem exannnations in cases of sudden death, apphed judicial 
torture to make suspects confess, and thoroughly watched over 
criminals 

(e) detected dishonest officials, clerks judges and regulated 
jails and lock-ups 

(f) assessed and reahsed fines in hen of corporal punishments m 
offences pumshable with death or mutilation 

(g) admimstered the new lawspumshmg murder, treason, hbels, 
breakmg of dams, poxsonmg, or adultery on the part of women. 

(h) judged various cases of violence to women including rape, 
adultery, unnatural mtercourse (Kanyaprakarma) 

(i) tried various other cases e g violation of a Brahmana’s 
purity, houses-breakmg, delmquency on the part of officials, collision 
or mjury to passers-by m streets, mcests of the worst description, 
outrages on nuns, unuatural offences or violatioDS of social order 

The above heads clearly show the extent of regal intervention 
m matters of social and economic life and the high efficiency of the 
admimstrative system which existed in India m the IVth centuryB C 
The king’s position and safety was guarded by the law of Treason 
which bears a close resemblance to that which existed m England 
under the Plantagenets The stringentgame-laws or those of the forest 
equally show the extent of the regal prerogative Interference was 
carried mto other spheres of life i e the social and rehgious hfe of the 
people which had hitherto been free from any mtermeddhng on the 
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prerogative and the conaobdation of regal authority As we have 
already said, the three centuries or more which marked the struggle 
for political unification and administrative centralisation saw the 
vesting m the hands of the long a vast amount of authority 
The king gradually became the sole pivot of polibcnl existence and 
the logical elaboration of the ideas of the past entrusted to him the 
exercise of extra-ordinary powers and functions calculated to safe- 
guard the self reahsation of the mdividnal and the removal of the 
conflict of classes and sections Partly with a view to realise this 
ideal of benevolent despotism and partly with the object of 
removing obstacles the policy of mterferenco was earned too far 
No department of political and economic activitv was freed from 
the intervention of the king 

With this object regal ordmances were issued definmg 
the Tights of the crown and promnlgatmg laws for the punishment 
of those who transgressed the royal commands The enforcement 
of these laws was entrusted to a higher grade of Magistrates known os 
the AmStyas and PradesWrah who were placed over the venous 
sections of the KantakaSodlinna department (remoral of thorns) 
It would bo out of place to go into the vanous details but wo 
simply note down the vanous spheres of their activity The mam 
sections of the Kapta''“ fodhann dealt mth the followmg — o g. 

(al regnlntod the guilds and laid down their duties and profits 
(see ohaptor on Kfiru raksanam) This was done a ith a -now to 
check their high handedness In the Jatakas, wo find the knng 
interposing m settling the disputes of guilds 

(b) the rcgiilatcd markets and the sale ol iiierclmndise In 
addition to the Panvadhajnksa there was the b..mBthridhyaksa, 
who regulated the pnee and profits of merchants stopjicd cornenng 

and adulteration of articles of coiiauniption.preicntcd attempts at 
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tlie lowering of the wages of artisans or the tendency to make 
stocks of goods •\Aothoiit license 

(c) Took care to check famines, pestilences, floods or removed 
tlie depredation of wild ammals, snakes and pests 

(d) detected youths with criminal tendencies or apprehended 
house-breakers, adulterers, makers of counterfeit coins, held jpost- 
moHem examinations in cases of sudden death, apphed judicial 
torture to make suspects confess, and thoroughly watched over 
criminals 

(e) detected dishonest officials, cleiks judges and regulated 
jails and lock-ups 

(f) assessed and reahsed fines m heu of corporal punishments m 
ofiences pumshable with death or mutilation 

(g) admimstered the new lawspumshmg murder, treason, hbels, 
breakmg of dams, poisomng, or adultery on the part of women 

(h) judged various cases of violence to women including rape, 
adultery, unnatural mtercourse (Kanyaprakarma) 

(i) tried various other cases e g violation of a Brahmana’s 
purity, houses-breakmg, delmquency on the part of officials, coUision 
or mjury to passers-by m streets, incests of the worst description, 
outrages on nuns, unnatural ofiences or violations of social order 

The above heads clearly show the extent of regal intervention 
in matters of social and econonuc life and the high efficiency of the 
admmistrative system which existed m India m the IVth centuryB C 
The kmg’s position and safety was guaided by the law of Treason 
which bears a close resemblance to that which existed in England 
under the Plantagenets The s, rmgentgame-laws or those of the forest 
equally show the extent of the regal prerogative Interference was 
carried mto other spheres of life i e the social and rehgious life of the 
people which had hitherto been tree from any mtermeddhng on the 
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part of the kmg Indeed, this arose not out of a desire to regulate 
religions belief bnt with a new to check indiscnnunate mendicancy 
which had been the mmiediate consequence of the monastio pro 
paganda As a result of the latter, society undoubtedly suffered 
from many ills and the state too gnffered inasmuch as social life was 
jeopardised Women with children were reduced to destitution 
owmg to husbands leaving the home and their maintenance de- 
volved on the kmg as Parens painae Family life was sunilarly 
broken np by the wife becommg a nun - young girls were often led 
away from domestic life and m many cases strayed mto the path 
of vice 

To check these evils the pohtioal anthonty was compelled to 
intervene as is proved by the regulations of the Arthsiastra We 
are expressly told that mendioonoy on the part of a young man 
who left his home leaving his wife and children unprovided for was 
a punishable offence According to the ArthaiJstra regulations a 
man accused of such an offence was punished with the first amerce 
ment whilo a sundar punishment was indicted on any one who 
induced a woman to take to orders (ggaimu ntfst-'lflUl I 

Mum i fhusiia I if ^eK W u fufiruTn ossm iju i feun 

) The officials of the police dcjiortmciit especially of the 
Nuvndhyaksa were empowered to arrest those who had just taken 
orders with a view to investigate the circumstances of tlicir 
mendicancy rtpHfjrrf m Tmfstr} ^ure^ql 

The goi'cmment also discouraged mondicnncj on the part 
of the loner classes and forbade mendicants (except the Brflh 
manical VSnaprasIhas) to have any settlements or organisations 
m the nenij settled nllagcs on the cronn demesne (qidunnc^' 
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At tile same tune, Sudra (heterodox mendi- 
cants like tlie Sakyas and Ajlvikas were prohibited from usurpmg 
the dues and privileges of the Brahmacaris who were entitled to 
fees and feeding on sraddha ceremonies 

The above shows clearly how the state was gradually 
advancmg its claims to mterfere m matters of ethico-religious 
disciplme Of course, m earlier days this mterfermg tendency was of 
no great moment and the anti-monastic legislation shows the popular 
tendency agamst the evils of the monastic propaganda They were, 
however, the germs which under Asoka were elaborated mto that 
bid for ecclesiastical supremacy too well-known to be mentioned here. 

Taxation — While the kmg’s power rose to its zenith and the 
government took upon itself the burden of furthermg the material 
mterests of the subjects m all possible ways, the expenses of mam- 
tammg the highly orgamsed admimstrative machmery were de- 
rived from the enormous sources at its disposal As we have 
already pomted out, the senes of successful wars and conquests 
added to the sources of regal mcome The vast areas of unclaimed 
forest-land came under the direct authority of the crown together 
with all its mineral and vegetable products The ordmary 
land-tax was raised from the J or li, mentioned m some of 
the Dharmasutras (see Gau Ch X and Santi Ch 67) to one 
sixth or one fourth or even to one third m times of emergency. The 
old Ball continued to be regularly levied Excise duty on hquor were 
imposed (as proved by the evidence of some Jatakas) Tolls were 
levied on articles of merchandise and the amount was enhanced 
Taxes were imposed on artisans, mechanics, or fishermen and even 
those who derived their livmg from the exploitaion of mmes, forests, 
Tnlls or other unclaimed natural sources, though these as well as 
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certain olasaes of poor earners were exempted by the DiarmasOtraa 
Forced labour became a source of mcome and a regal pnnlege 
Monopolies were eetabbabed A nnmber of occasional faxes and 
dues whicb had arisen through custom were legalised and enforced 
Road-cesses or those on animals of burden were imposed and lost of 
all the state denved vast Bums from the fadure of heirs the 
ownership of lost articles fines levied in law courta and other sundiy 
items We have some information on these heads from the Greei 
accounts and ocoasionally the Jatakas pomt to the growth of some 
of these taxes But by far the greatest source of mfonnation'is the 
ArthtASstra which enumerates the following mam sources of revenue 
e g urban areas, land mines nvers and irrigation, forest-cattle and 


oommeioe 

(1) Land Tax— included the venous items mentioned in the 
ArthaSastra ‘eg tax paid in cash by the whole vDlage or in kmd 
known as the Pnfdakara, or Sadbhaga , lanous other occasional 
dues which moluded presents to the kmg (aupayamla) nazars to 
him on the birth of an heir (ufsaiipa of which we have a forerunner 
m the khiramala of the Jatikas) requisitions exacted from Mlingors 
for the army on the march {SeiUlbhaliam) In addition to these, 
there was the share of grams from cultivators who tilled royal lands 
the produce of crown farms taxes levieil on those n ho used the 
water of canals together mth the interest o n grams lent nmUanoiis 

, j Ol KsntUrsn b •» Inlirtstins •'S'lr 

mu to greot •• roT.1 woportr Ils' * “''K“ 

Qrook tottlinonT Ssxo ISIll ,howi ihot C yst Ihcro no not thforr Tto 

„I Ho ArthjLun a, lU WTW BOVOBOTOS lo nui. fUt Brf ..I. 

oI It i»oTidtd Una M go I htftJlUri Sgtt n<7 •xb loll 

holders of Iroolioldi wd Vflio to« Tbs Xsrola ten\nu of He orown wrre 
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otlier sucli items. For the realisation of land-tax, land was 
classified accordmg to its productivity, fertility and non- 
dependence on tlie water of canals or wells The productivity 
was ascertamed first and then the royal share fixed In towns 
probably taxes were levied on houses and house-owners 

II, Mines and Monopolies — ^Next to land-tax, mines and mono- 
polies brought a vast income All mines were royal property and 
were worked by officers under the Akaradhyaksa with his assistants 
m charge of gold mines (Suvarnadhyaksa), or the manufacture of 
base metals (Lohadhyaksa) The government had also a monopoly 
of the manufactm’e and sale of salt (under Lavanadhyaksa), 

III Commerce in the produce of royal farms and factories. 
This was a great source of mcome The manufacture of gold and 
silver was under the state supervision 

IV Forests — These also produced considerable mcome 
Probably, the earhest to impose royal rights on forests and forest 
produce were the Nandas. Forest officials zealously guarded regal 
rights and strmgent game-laws pumshed encroachments on these 

V Customs, tolls, etc — These agam proved a good source of 
revenue Sale markets were under royal supervision and taxes 
were levied on the sale of articles Nothmg could be sold except 
in markets. Duties were levied on merchandise com mg from 
abroad (See chapter on Sulkavyavahara). 

VI Taxes on occupations, professions, gmlds and wage-earners. 

. Artisans had to pay taxes m addition to workmg for the kmg for 

gpecified periods Gmlds of workmen probably paid m a lump. 
Sumlarly, owners of shops had to take out ahcense and to pay dues. 
Slaughter houses had to pay to the kmg. A portion of the mcome 
of courtesans went to the kmg. 

VII Excise duties onhi^uor was also a somce of revenue Wme* 
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houses were controlled as m the tune of some of the Jatahas by royal 
officers and the preparation of Iiqaor (except on some specified days) 
was a royal monopoly Gambling houses or those for dicmg also 
brought some income to the royal coders 

Vni Income from fines levied on ofienders condemned to pay 
fines or fines in lieu of sentences of death or mutilationB 

IX Income from property lapsing to the long on failure of 
heirs lost articles, treasure-troves etc 

X- Income from vanous misoelianeous items e g 

(1) Taxes on maritime ports 

(2) Ferry-dues 

(3) Passporta for moving from one place to another 

(4) Tax on amraals of freight or loads 

(5) Boad-oesses 

lastly, m addition to these, villages supphed fighting men 
materials, or labourers or otherwise served the kmg 

These sources ennohed the royal coffers and made the fang 
almost free from popular control In addition to these the fang 
was empowered to ask additional taxes or enhanced rates of pay- 
ment m tunes of emergency These were known ns Praflayaa and 
may bo favourably compared with the ‘Benovolencoa exacted 
by medieval English fangs The ways of realising them are dcs 
cnbed m detail in the chapter on KosBbhisaiiganihnnap 

Character of Administration — The duties wluoh in lieu of 
these the regal govommont took upon its oirn shoulders, were an 
ample return for the people s allegiance They were not merely 
those of police hut comprised almost o\ erjdhing which men could 
expect of a political organisation Fqunl protection for all, the 
furtherance of everyone s objective in life and an equitable oppor 
tunitj to ov cry class section or mdiv idunl— was u hat the State 
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afforded to the ruled. The kingly government held out hopes 
to all. and did everything to help its subjecte in realising their 
ends in life It certahily did not believe in the dogma of equality and 
ns .such did not tiy to sweep away the institutions and traditions 
of the past Yet, it followed the principles and maxims of the 
p.ast too closely to lecogmsc the right of the subject to live 
and the duty of the state m helping him to live Elsewhere 
we have discussed the cliar, icier of tlic government and its 
functions, but before we go on to other topics, we advance some 
more facts uith a view to jirove the decidedly paternal character of 
the government which, as it grew into being, compensated the sub- 
ject for the gradual decay of older democratic ideals and principles. 
The dominance of the ideas of goveinmcntal paternalism is 
apparent not only from the duties which the Arthaaastra writer 
inculcates but also from the mam heads of expenditure In regard 
to the former, the theorist repeatedly calls upon the ruler not only 
to render aid to the various arts and industries, to mamtam 
the widow and the orphan but to treat subjects as if they were the 
long’s children Ch on Jam'padamveia^ 

TJpani'pdta'pratiJvd'ia & Ndvadhyalcsa etc.) The heads of expenditure 
disclose clearly the actmty of the ruler to further the prosperity 
of the subject. Prominent among these, may be mentioned the 
following items e.g. 

(1) Active aid to agriculturists by grantmg thern land for 
life, loans of corn and money at nominal mterest, and remission of 
taxation m times of distress (Ch. on J ana^pada-niDeia ) . 

(2) Aids to traders by helpmg them to import foreign manu- 
factures or findmg out markets for their goods (Ch. on Pemyd- 
dhyahsa ) . 

(3) Pensions and grants to Srotriyas, lay-teachers of science, 
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skilled artisans and those who taught the science of varttS (Ch. on 
BhrlyabhararHyam) 

(4r) Maintenance of the aged, the mfinn, the widow without 
children and the orphan — not to apeak of the wives and children 
of those officers and eervante of etete who laid down their hvee for 
the king 

(5) Active meaanres for fammo-rehef and medical aid m tunes 
of epidemic and pestdenoo In regard to the former, we have not only 
periodical distribntaons of grain and food, the mtrodnction of new 
plants emigration, and vanons other temporaiy measures but we 
find an alertness on the part of the government to do everything m 
ita power Half of the gram annually prodnocd in royal forms or 
received from subjects was kept in reserve for the use of 
the people in times of distress 
— Ch on KoffliSffiridhyakfa) 

Economic Considerations — Ikom all that has been said 
about the detads of the a dmi nistration the soniccs of taxation or 
the items of expenditoro, it will be oasy to determine the character of 
the state It is apparent that the miors of those days centred thoir 
mam attention upon the material basis of existence In thoT 
hands the socio-ccononuo ideas of the Yodio period attained their 
oomplote realisation and the concepts of sacerdotahsm passed to the 
bnokgrotmd ds wealth and matenni lesonrces were the basis of 
ovorvthmg the greatest attention was paid to strengthen the liands 
of tho goiemmont by tapping as mneh ns possible the natural 
sources of profit and by augmenting the revenue of the King in all 
possible ivaj's Dircotlj and indircctl} tho government interfered 
in tho economic octinties of its subjects tho mam object of tins 
policy being to enneb the central authontv and to protect the 
brploitation of tho masses bj tlic capitalistic sections In return. 
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it took up many of tlie duties of a culture state and tkus came to the 
relief of the subject. To sum up — 

Fust of all (as we have shown in the chapter on taxation),' 
many of the unclaimed natural sources of wealth hke the forest 
and the mine were appropriated m the name of the Kmg. 

Secondly, active measures were taken to produce many of 
the necessaries of life in the royal factories and these were sold for 
the benefit of the people In some cases, these became government 
monopobes {e g the manufacture of salt, mtoxicatmg hquors and 
mineral products), while m other instances they were placed imder 
government control (e g. the manufacture of gold articles under the 
Saummika) In most cases the products of government factories 
passed to the market and en]oyed a sort of preference 

Last of aU., the government not satisfied with direct production, 
reserved to itself some extraordmary powers of superyision. and 
control m the interests of the Kmg and the commumty Thus, m 
cases of neglect to agriculture, the state reserved to it the right of 
temporarily takmg over the cultivation of fields. It protected, more- 
over, the producer or the wage-earner from capitaUistic tyranny; 

/ Thus, as stated already, prices and profits were laid down,, weights 
and measures were regulated, cornermg was checked, usury^ was 
regulated, associations of merchants or other capitallistic bodies 
suppressed, and last of all, the guilds were brought under control 
and their extravagant claims put down In some of these we find 
but the logical contmuation of a policy, the germs of which we easily 
discover m the Dharmasfitras -(where we find the denunciation of 
cornering and usury — See Va&stha and Gautama D S. . chapters on 
Rajadharma) As part of a socio-economic legislation, -We find also the 
promulgation of edicts against slavery or child labour. In the chapter 
on Dasakalpa, we note the slave’s rights to inherit -property, his 
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redress against his master's cruelty and his right of demanding 
manumission We find also the law that no children were to be 
sold, nor any below eight years put to hard work 

State Socialism ? — These efiorts on the part of the Manrya 
government mark a remarkable epoch m the history of pohtical and 
economic thought in antiqmty Indian statesmen and theorists were 
ushering m an era of social reform otherwise unknown and unrivalled 
m the ancient world and thev were not only antioipatmg but taokhng 
with problems, now made so prominent before ns bv the sonslishc 
tbinkers of the day Every unbiassed observer is sure to find m all 
this not only an attempt to check cap tallistic exploitation, hut 
also a clear step towards the appropnation—ai not complete 
uationahsation — of many of the instruments of production in tie 


interests of the governed 

The Artha^astra government has conseqnontly been charao 
tensed by some wnters os an attempt at state socmhsm’ This 
has gamed support from some quarters while others ham ndiculed 
It as a mere patnotio effort by harping on the despotic nature 
of royalty and the lack of details on the items of expenditure which 
were left more or less to the moral discretion of the King Between 
those two extreme views it is difEoult to ignore the sigmficanco of 
the ideals of the Arthatestra writer which approach tlio social 
scheme put forward by the modem socialist Thus, in common wrtb 
the latter the Indian theorist laid down the following pnnciplci 


As stated already ho moutcated 

la) that the protecHon of the subjects life and material 
prospenty was the prime consideration of the goaemraent or of 
the state which oxietcd for the benefit of the ruM 

Ih) that this being the primary object of the state, it had tbo 
right of appropriating natural resources for the common benefit 
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ami of chcclving ilic oxploitaiioii of the masses by capitallistic 
sections. 

Wlulc these two aie tlic caulmal maxims of a modern socialist, 
he diilcrs m many icspccls fiom the Indian thmker He harps 
constanllv on flic ])imciplc of social equality and denoimces all 
sorts of privih'iTc. social oi economic He lias, moreover, little 
faitli in kingly government and is intent upon reorganising the 
social fabiic on tlic sole basis of equitable remuneration of labour 
to the entire cxcliisioii of capital oi pruulcgc. Here we meet with 
a fundamentil difference, and an impartial examination shows 
clearly that the Indian system had no faitli in equality (which was 
made impossible by the existence of ethiuc differences side by side) 
and that there was no attempt to jnit down privilege which w^as to 
the Indian the basis of social existence In India, moieover, there 
was only a desire to suppress capitallistic exploitation but neither 
an attempt nor a desire for exteimmatmg capitalism Labour was 
protected, but there was never an attempt to make labour the sole 
basis for remiuieration 

The word socialism, again, is too vague and has been applied 
to designate various types of social idealism and as yet it remams 
undefined In its loose sense it has been apphed even to the 
despotism of Napoleon III in France or the centralised autocracy 
of the German empire under the iron chancellor Bismarck, who 
ushered m an era of social legislation to wm over the workmg 
classes to the Empire. 

The sociahsm of Kautilya, if at all we are justified in applying 
that expression vuth regard to his ideals, was quite a difierent 
thing. He was a behever m monarchy and m progress under the 
Kmg’s government He was not averse to social mequalities or 
privileges The utmost that ne advocated was to transform a regal 
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government into an organisation for social reform and ■welfare Ho 
strengthened the hands of the King by the appropriation of the 
resources of nature, yet ho never advocated the abohtion of pnvate 
property or the complete nationalisation of all the mstraments of 
production Monopohes ousted as in many despotio systems and they 
were allowed to subsist With all this however, he ■was not without 
faith m pnvate efiort Co-operation of all seotions and classes 
with duties and profits regulated under the paternal care of the 
King’s government rras all that be advocated 

On aU these oounts we are averse to borrowing from the ter 


mmology of the West and prefer to regard the Kantilynn sjfstcm 
as a Paternal government which was to lead to the harmomous 
oo-operatian of classes and to soaal solidarity — an ideal nearly 
approaohmg that of the early Utopians who advocated socialism 
We cannot say what would have been its logical cnlmmation if 
the empire lasted for a few centnxies but, anyhow, inspito of 
the wreck of the empire its ideals influenced political Ii/o deeply 
Political and legal aspect of the Monarchy — Havmg discussed 
the character and the ends of the state wc go on to discuss the legal 


and pohtical aspects of the monarohy On these heads too mis 
conceptioiiB most and many have attempted to prove the preponder 
anoo of thoocratio idools Their views are, however open to senous 
obicotions and it is easy for all to see that the theonsts of the Artha 
^ school mcluding Knufilya made political ncces.yt v the sole 
lUBtiflcation tor monarchy Kantilya nowhere i^aks of (ho divine 
rights of tiie King or tl.e parallelism hetwocn the 
and tho«> of the divme rulers, but constant^ reminds the King Im 

protection wns his pnmarydntynnd loyally ivas his most M 

asset T]icorcticalIy,too the King dem ed his right of taxation from 
the protection ho gmntcd to subjects and tins contractual nature 
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of roynliv nppnrent from tlic King’s liability to make good the 
loss of his siilijecis caused by theft or robbery Undoubtedly, many 
of these ideas were iiihci lied from the past and continued to have 
accept-nncc even wlicn royalty became all-powerful 

]\Ionarchy came to be associated with a number of legal privi- 
leges, which arc apparcnt-l)'- derived fiom those found in the Dharma- 
sfitras As before, the King had the following privileges in the 
Arthnsnsira : — 

c cj (u) He could not be made a witness 
Kau P 175) 

(6) His property could not pass to others by prescription 
( JT ^ Kau. P 191). 

(c) He had the escheat to property without heir 

(d) He was entitled to all lost or stolen articles without 

claimants ( ^ Kau P. 190). 

(c) He was entitled to the sennee of artisans for speeified 
periods ( ) 

(/) He was entitled to treasure-troves ( 

?:T5TFrr^ f^f^: Kau P 202). 

Law of Treason, — ^While regal authority was thus strengthened, 
the Kmg’s safety and personal security as well as reputation were 
ensured by the promulgation of the Law of Treason The 
development of this is very mteresting and what impresses us 
most is the strange parallelism between the Kautilyian laws of 
treason and the provisions of the same law under the Plantagenets. 
The law of treason was remakable on account of the cruel 
pumshments awarded and on account of the fact that it did even 
override the privileges of order. Under the head of treason we 
have a number of ofiences e. g. 
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(o) covetmg the kingdom ( 6 ) violation of the pnnty of 
the harem, (o) incitement to rebellion of forest-tribes or other 
enemies (d) mjnry to fortificationB, the country or the army 

rn ftrlw- 

gruiln I irrjnif ?mir Kan P 227) 

The pu nishm ent for offences under all these heads ivas the cruel 
death of the oulpnt by burning In the case of the Brahmm 
he was simply thrown mto water 

Pu ni s hm ents were also inflicted on those who slandered the 
Rmg or divulged his secret Their tongue was out off 

Eoyal rights were also jealously guarded and Game laws ns 
strmgent as those of the Normans came to existence 

The system under As oka — Under Aiokn the same system 
was oontmued by the monarch who took ns wo know from his 
mscnptionB, the pompous title of Beloved of the Gods {DecdnSm 
pnya Pnyadarfi) f Hia surviving records and monuments show 
that his vast empire was divided into at least four vicorcgnl 
domains m addition to the region directly under tho Kmg with 
capital at Patoliputra These vicoroyaltics had thoir head quarters 
at Taxila, Djjnin, Suvanjngin and Tosali and were m charge of 
KumllraB of tho royal blood or of officials bearing the title of 
MahRmfltra or Arya putra (Ayapuld) 

The Viceroys were supposed to rule nccordmg to Imperial orders, 
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but in Tcnlilv oxoin^crl cousidcr.ible pcisonnl authority In the 
big cities Towii-rnunciK oi As‘;oml)Ile‘^ pxi.slcrl but more often 
they wcio ]iowoi1cp^ agaiu‘'< the Yiceioy }n many pioAunces 
di‘'Conleni cMslerl as wc ean easily gather from the Kalinga edicts, 
and if we aie io liclieve in the Divvavadann, the westernmost 
ncoioyaHy was almost in jieipctunl revolt this being due to the 
ethnic dilTercncct. of the Wesiern peoples and the sur^^.val of their 
republican tradition 

The Pradchkas^ were pi obably subordinates of the Viceroys 
and undei them were minor oOicials like the Pajjukas (Rajiika) 
and Yutas The Papikasi* seem to liave exercised magisterial 
poweis as in the Aitliasasti'a, wliilc spies (Prativedakas) le- 
mamed as active as before Perhaps, their actmty increased 
^yltll the religious propaganda of A^olca, and the cieation of the 
Strlmahamati’as empoweied them even to piy into the private life 
of the people, especially the iicher and more influential class 

The Dharma-mahamatras were an mnovation of the Kmg, 
and, as wc Imow from the records, iveie enti listed -with the 
superintendence of the moral education of the people We have no 
evidence eitherwa}^ but it is not mij)robable that they were 
very unpopular with tlie orthodox sections wlio resented royaj 
interference m religion 

The Parisa (or the Parisat) was however mamtamed by Asoka, 
though the rulings of the Paiisa had no binding force and 
under A^oka most probably its leal power was almost ml The 
king remained legally irresponsible The tide of kingly prerogative 

* Tlie Pradeihkaa were, according to Kern and Senail, local governors Bubler regarded 
them as local princes under the imperial suzerain authority Thomas derives the word 
Priide^ika fiom Prade^a (report) and inclines touard the identification of these with the 
Prade^tn 

f Rajuka or llajjuka comes from Rajju oi cord to bind with Probably, the rajjukas 
combined the duties of land survey with onmiual justice and award of pumshniont The 
Artha^aatra mentions tlie oora-rajjukas, 
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B.xndu PoUty and Poh hcal Theonts 

had l)een waxing high since the sixth cen B C The influence 
of foreign ideals* added bnt to ite vigour and power 
Already practically absolute, regal authority became the more so 
when under the influence of decayed Hellemsm the sacerdotal idea 
(absent in the ArthaMstra) was revived and on the model of the 
Greeks the Manrya Emperor took the style and title of TJclovcd 
of the Goda » «, ‘ King by the grace of the gods ” Foreign 
historians see in it only the influence of Divine Kingship and 
regard it as the outgrowth of our pecubar Indian mentality 
In reabty however it shows the influence of foreign ideals, and 
the truth of the statement becomes apparent n hen wo remember 
that Alexander was deified by the decayed Hellenes as ‘the son 
and chosen of Apollo’ and that m the 2nd cen B C a Soluoido 
actually assumed the pompous surname of ‘Theos 

The Dhanua ideaUsra'f' added but another inMgoratmg strain, 
and to the historian the reign of ASoka marked the height of 
regal despotism — a fact which is odious to many Indians Yet 
if that was the olimax it marked also the deca} The Empire 
reached its remth undoubtedly but from the \ciy moment 
of its height the downward inarch began The Imperial fabric 
began to feel the inflnenco of disrupting forces Mfith the inflnenco of 
Dharma, came the opposing tide of repentance and the vast edifice 
which had been raised by a process of co ntnncs fell to the ground 

Republican Life and Its survival— tniile the empire rose to its 
lemth, and reaped the advantages of the Greek conquest of the 
liorderlnnd the repnbhcs had a bard time for their fife and pros- 

Th* »tTlp ol A45k * edlft* h ilmil r to that of tl* Pfr-Un Klnr Til M »*n at 
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poUcy of Intatftmve* In tip ArtijUrtr TWp too »p p ft* fVTafWiTalt and tha 
ptmotfitlon of ppuO Uw* anlo*t non traimbi aamlta 
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pent-.}’ Mcnacpd In tlic foioigii conqiicKir iii fhcir rear, they had 
{<s pubinil, and wliontlie Va\nna poncr declined tliey transferred 
(heir allcjiiance {<> llie ICnijX'inr of the M.islciners Ihobably, timely 
subinis^^ion ‘^^aNcd them from anniliilaUon and gave them 
a leuM? of life on <‘onclition‘^ of snbnnssioii and military aid. 
Their ■value was und(‘i‘'tood bv the 15inpnc-l)uildeis of the 4th 
century and ICaidiha a him believer in monarchy, went so far 
as to extol the value of lopublican aid to a conqueror aspiring after 
unlve^^al dominion In lus eyes, their lielj) was superior ui value 
to the gain of an armv oi an alh’^ ( 

ICau. Bk. XI. cli I), and he tails upon the conqueror to secuin the 
services of the‘^ corpoiatious In slioit his policy was similar to 
that pursued by the king.s of Mcduev'al Fiance towards the 
icpublican cantons of Switzerland 

In the days of Kautilya, a large number of republics existed, 
the more unpoitant of tliem apart from those of the west 
being the Kambojas and the Surastras who lived by 
agnculture or by the occupation of aims (lilce the members of the 
Medieval militar}^ oidcis oi the republican Swass m French 
seivuce) while the corporations of the Licchavis, Vrjis, Mallas, 
Madrakas Kukuras, Kurus and Fahcalas lived under chiefs 
claiming the title of ‘‘Ra]a.” 

From the meagre details xireserved m the Aithasastra, we know 
little about the constitution and government of the Sanghas. 
But this much is clear that the Sanghas possessed seals or badges, 
issued money and had a cential treasury Some fa mili es were dis- 
tmguished by greater privileges and had the distmctive title of Raja 
(Ra]aBabdin These famihes possessed great mduence withm 
the Sangha and there seems to have been great rivalry among such 
families The position of these families in not dissimilar to that of 
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had been wamg high since the sixth cen B 0 The inSnence 
of foreign ideals* added but to itn ngonr and power 
Already practically absolute, regal authonty became the more so 
when under the influence of decayed Hellemsni the aacerdotal idea 
(absent in the Artha^ttstra) was revived and on the model of the 
Greeks the Jlanrya Emperor took the style and title of “Beloved 
of the Gods’ i e. ‘King by the grace of the gods ” Foreign 
historians see m it only the influence of Divme Kmgship and 
regard it as the outgrowth of our pecubar Indian mentahtj 
In reabty however it shows the influence of foreign ideals, and 
the truth of the statement becomes apparent when we remember 
that Alexander was deified by the decayed Hellenes as ‘the son 
and chosen of Apollo , and that m the 2nd cen B C a Soluoido 
actually assumed the pompous surname of Theos 

The Dhanna ideolismf added but another inngoratmg strum, 
and to the histonan the reign of Afoka marked the height of 
regal despotism — a fact which is odious to ninnr Indians Yet, 
if that was the climax it marked also the decay The Empire 
reached its semth undoubtedly, but from the vcrv moment 
of its height the downward march began The Imperial fabric 
began to feel the influence of disrupting forces With the influence of 
Dharma, came the opposing tide of repentance and the last edifice 
which had been raised bv a process of ce ntiines fell to the ground 
Republican Life and Its survival— While the empire rose to its 
lerath, and reaped the adiantagcs of the Greek conquest of the 
liorderland the republics had a hard time for tlicir life and pros- 
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pent}' Menaced 1)\ the fojoi^n c<uH]uoior in then tear, they had 
Pubnntj and \v lien the Y.i\ ana powei declined tlicy transferred 
their allegiance to the Ihnpeioi of the JO.istei nets Piohably, timely 
submis'^ion saved tlieni fioin annihil.ition and gave them 
a lease of life on conditions of submission and military aid. 
Tlicir value ns as undei stood bv the Empn c-biuldeis of the 4th 
centur} and Kautiha a fiini belicNer in monarchy, went so far 
as to extol the Naluc of republican aid to a concpieior aspirmg after 
uniNcrsal dominion In lus e\es, then help N\as superior m value 
to the gam of an arnn oi an allv ( : 

Kau. Bk. XI. ch. I) and he (.alls ujioii the conqueioi to secure the 
services of the^^c corpoiations Jn .shoit. his policy was similar to 
that pursued by the Icings of idcdiacval France toNvards the 
lepublican cantons of Switzerland 

Jn the day.s of Kautilya, a laigc number of rejiubhcs existed, 
the more mipoitnnt of them apart from those of the west 
being the Kambojas and the Surastras who lived by 
agricultiue or by the occupation of aims (lilce the members of the 
Mediaeval military oiders oi the repubhean Swiss m French 
service) while the corpoiations of the Licchavis, Vrjis, Mallas, 
Ma(iraka& Kukuias, Kurus and Pahcalas hA^ed under chiefs 
claimmg the title of “Raja ” 

From the meagre details iireserved m the Arthasastra, Nve know 
little about the constitution and government of the Sanghas. 
But this much is clear that the Sanghas possessed seals or badges, 
issued money and had a central treasury Some families were dis- 
tmguished by greater privileges and had the distmctive title ot Raja 
(Rajasabdm These famihes possessed great influence within 
the Sangha and there seems to have been great rivalry among such 
families The position of these famihes m not dissimilar to that of 
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the prominent ruling houses m Mcdneval Venice Genoa or Horence 
The aSairs of the Safigha, however were entrusted to the Safigha- 
mnkhyas who ware most probably elected leaders backed by parties 
The enstenoe of such parties is clear from the chapter on Safigha 
vftta and Kaufilya advises kings to take advantage of party 
jealousies. In many respects, the account m the Arthaiflstia bears 
a close resemblauoe to that lu the Qfintiparva (oh LTtXXI V) where 
Snkr^ija speaks of the difficulties of Safigha mnhhyas faced with the 
turbulence of party leaders 

A sysbematic account of the states mentioned by Kautih a is 
laokmg, but m the light of later history wo must conclude that 
many of the more unportant commumties survived and maintained 
their pohticsal eiaatance As in the days of Mcgasthencs tho 
repubhcan tradition retained its foil vigour In fact, ns Jlogns 
thenes clearly states there was a duel between ropnbhcanism and 
monarchy, and in certain isolated locahties repnbhcs eiosted side by 
side with monarchies Tho ovidcuco of tho Avadana-fetak n wffich 
quotes tho opmion of travellers, supports this ( 
hrv ^ Avadanniatakn II 103. St Petersburg 


Edition) 

More definito ondenco is also available in the da} s of Afoka, 
who onumemtod tho albed and foudaton commumties into uhore 
temtone. his preachers were allowed access Thus, m the Bock 
Ss of Atolm we find mention of the folloumg communities 
some of winch wc haic reason to Ik>Uoi-c were under republican 


government 


(rt) Tbc 'ioiiBs 

(6) the Kambojas on the Xorthwistcm fronlur 
(e) the GSudhllras 
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(d) tile Eastrikas and the Bhojas 

(e) tlie Petenikas, the Andhras and in the South 

the Pulindas 

(/’) The ISTavakas and the Navapanktis. 

(and according to Mr. Jayaswal the other Aparantas). 

(A^okan Eock Edict. XIII) 

The Yonas were a settlement of Greeks long settled on the 
border and were neighbours to the Kambojas little is known 
about the Navakas and Nabhapamlctis, but Mr Jayaswal considers 
them mth some reason to have been situated near the Gandharis. 
(Jayaswal— Hindu Pohty Pt. I sec. 130-136) The Eastrikas, the 
Bhojas and the Petenikas belonged to the south The Bhojas 
were probably mtimately connected with the Bhaujyas, and their 
descendants, the Maha-bhojas as well as the Maharathis gamed 
the positon of feudatories to the Andhra Emperors (For 
Aparanta coins, see Cunningham’s A. S I. Vol, XIV.) We shall 
discuss them in detail m connection with the Andhra Empire. 


n 

Political Speculations 
m Kautil^a. 

Havmg discussed the nse and fall of the Empire as woU as its 
institations, we pass on to the mam currents of political thought 
and ideal which meet our eyes dnrmg this penod The Greek 
accounts, the Artha4astra of Kanjalyn and the Edicts of Afoka 
are our sole sources of evidence during this penod, but on this 
head we find very httlc help from the foreigners or the edicts of 
the groat Emperor 

The State in Kautilya —The Arthafastrn of Kautiljo, 
however, throws a flood of light on the pohtical ideas of the mi 
penalistio thinkers of the penod That work attnbuted not without 
reason, to the minis ter of Oandrogupta, is probablj the Inst of 
many such books, and is one of the earhest systematised treatises 
on the art of government representing the high water mark of 
a materialistic counter reaction to the spintual propaganda of the 
precedmg age 

In Kanfilja wo meet not onl) with a dominance of 
ethico-pohtical ideas, but notico a decided tendenoj tonards the 
emancipation of pohUca from the influence of religion and ethics 
But there is a lack of dofimtion and an utter absence of abstract 
speculation us to the nature of the slate Onl) m one or two 
places Kautilja gives us a cluc os to his news This uui) be due 
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to the fact that tlie Artlia^astra is a practical treatise on the art 
of government and was written Avith the express object of esta- 
blishing a paramoimt ruling authority capable of protecting the 
people and helping them in attaining prosperity in an age which 
had not yet foi gotten the traditions of Persian rule m the Punjab 
and had witnessed the horrors caused by the daring inroad of 
the Greeks under Alexander. Such being the case, we can 
expect but little of theories or abstract ideas Kautilya’s 
views were mainly those of a practical statesman Consequently, 
nowhere does he define the state or dwell on its character. 
It is only incidentally that he gives us information as to its 
constituent elements and its real ends and it is from these that 
we have occasional glimpses into his views on the state of nature 
or the origin of the state. 

Kautilya seems to lay stress on the human element of the 
state. Thus, in one place he says — “The state after all consists 
of the people ; without them, the territory is as useless as a barren 
cow ^ fllrl — Artha^astra p. 296 ) 

In another place, m emphasising the duty of a conqueror to 
look to the interests of men settled in the conquered territory, 
he says that a territory without subjects (bereft of good govern- 
ment) is neither a Janapada nor a Idngdom (»! 

These statements show that Kautilya, like his great contem- 
porary Aristotle, regarded the state primarily as an association of 
human groups and created mamly in their interests. This associa- 
tion of individuals to form a state he attnbuted to man’s social 
ideas, e g , preservation of life and property and to secure oppor- 
tunities .of progress. The state of nature he regarded as one of 
yraT (as in ch 67 Sauti-parvan) dominated by [Matsya-nyaya or 
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Political Speculaboni 
In KautSya. 

Havmg discussed the nse and fall of the Empno, ns ivell as its 
instatutioiis, ive pass on to the mam currents of political thought 
and ideal which meet our eyes durmg this penod The Greek 
accounts, the Arthatestra of Kau^ilya and the Edicts of Afoka 
are our sole sources of evidence dunng this penod, but on this 
head we find very little help from the foreigners or the edicts of 
the great Emperor 

The State in Kautilya —The Arthafestra of Knufilya, 
however, throws a flood of bght on the political ideas of the im 
pcnalistio thinkera of the penod That work nttnbntcd not without 
reason, to the minister of Oandragupta, is probably the Inst of 
many such books, and is one of the cnrbest systematised treatises 
on the art of government representing the high water mark of 
a matenabstio counter reaction to the spintual propaganda of the 
preceding age 

In Ean^ya wo meet not only with a dommance of 
ethico-poUUcal ideas, but notice ii decided tendenc} towards the 
omanapation of poUbes from the influence of religion and cthioi 
But, there is n lock of da/uuiion aad an utter absence of abstract 
spcculntiou as to the nature of the state Only m one or two 
places Kaufilja gnes us a due us to his news This inaj be due 
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to the fact that the Artlia^astra is a practical treatise on the art 
of government and was written witii the express object of esta- 
blishing a paramount ruling authority capable of protecting the 
people and helping them in attaming prosperity in an age which 
had not yet forgotten the traditions of Persian rulenn the Punjab 
and had witnessed the horrors caused by the daring inroad of 
the Greeks under iUexander. Such being the case, we can 
expect but little of theories or absti'act ideas Kaufalya’s 
views were mainly those of a practical statesman Consequently, 
nowhere does he define tlie state, or dwell on its character. 
It is only incidentally that he gives us information as to its 
constituent elements and its real ends and it is from these that 
we have occasional glimpses into his views on the state of nature 
or the origin of the state 

Kautdlya seems to lay stress on the hmnan element of the 
state. Thus, in one place he says — “The state after all consists 
of the people ; without them, the territory is as useless as a ban’en 
cow Artha^astra p. 295.) 

In another place, m emphasismg the duty of a conqueror to 
look to the interests of men settled in the conquered territory, 
he says that a territory without subjects (bereft of good govern- 
ment) is neither a Janapada nor a Idngdom (»! 

^0^ m — Kau , p 403.) 

These statements show that Kau^ya, like his great contem- 
porary Aristotle, regarded the state primarily as an association of 
human groups and created mainly in their interests. This associa- 
tion of individuals to form a state he attributed to man’s social 
ideas, e g , preservation of life and property and to secure oppor- 
tunities .of progress The state of nature he regarded as one of 
yrar (as m ch 67 Santi-parvan) dominated by {Mdtsya-nydya nr 
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the tyrannv of the etrong over the weak* To end this (as 
he himBelf desenbes it in connection with Danda and m another 
place puts it into the mouth of one of his discoursing spy propo 
gandiflts) — ^the people selected kmg Sfanu to save themselves 
from Mdtsya nydya f 

After thus descnbing in hnef that the state 'rt’as primarily 
an association of human groups united together for protection, 
he goes on to devote his best attention to the consideration of the 
physical reqmates which are to serve as bases for a well-ordered 
and prosperous state Herem hes his excellence over moat political 
thmkers of antiqmty and his views show how much prommence he 
gives to economic and material considerationfl in conceiving the 
requisites of a state According to him, the temtory must be capable 
of supporting the population, and enablmg the people to ha^o 
room for expansion, capable of supporting the people of neighbour 
mg regions m distress endowed rnth natural wealtli, peopled by 
men hatmg the enemy free from sterile rooky soil not abounding 
m ferocious animals, capable of mamtnmmg large herds of cattle 
and other animals containing mmerol resources and pastures, capable 
of easy defence havmg a free supply of wafer and not depend 
ent on nature (ruins) having exceZfenC land and nrercommim/ 
cations, productive of commodities, endowed with n labouring 
element and peopled b> patnotio honest men 
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qerRTrg^cT; ^%- 

^q^?rwTr[ | (Kan P. 256) 

The Kantiliyan state was essentially a monarchica] state. 
Kantilya's sympathies were with monarchy, which m Ins eyes was 
the best foim of government, since in it there was neither the stiife 
of sections nor the cloimnance of class interests The wise rule of 
a benevolent king ensured happiness for all and guaranteed the 
safety of social existence The king was thus the chief necessity 
for a state 

Next, Kantilya analyses the state (Janapada) like hrs prede- 
cessors, the Epic thmkers, into its seven elements, eg, Svami, 
Amatya, Durga, Rastra or ( ), Kosa, Danda and Mitra ^ 

Of these again, he clearly distmgmshes between the ruler, 
and the state ( ^ TTSif?l#gq: ), eg , the governing 

element and the governed. But m spite of tliis seeming differen- 
tiation the two appear to be identified with each other They 
are inseparable Their best mterests and the chief aim of their 
existence seem to be the same The long as the head of the govern- 
ment was the supreme head of the state He was the symbol of 
unity and legality All authority emanated from him It was he 
who directed the energies of the people to their proper channels ^ 
But though the king was conceived as being of the vital im- 
portance to the worlong and existence of the government maclu- 
nery, he in his turn depended on the prosperity of the elements 

l f? I 300j This indeed is but an echo 

of the Epic idea that the moral and intellectual proaperitj of subjects depended on the king 
and be created the age (^aRT^tqT TT^T diK^ 1 % U W 
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6-5 Many- ^jni i 

^ jrarm i 

ynjflr l IB<Tl<ima i ^ y I 

irantt>!y>nin^ B (P 26?) 

The two the niler and the State, were thns closely indentified 
The long was a necessity for the people but he existed for them 
and them only His happiness lay in their prosperity 
Venly says the author — 


>T*tT^ ^ Tm tnn»tl fy9 frrrjf i 

»nwftra frri tm gapd n fira fVmf n (P 39 ) 

So much for the nnity of the ruler and the nilcd in the state 
Again, when we leave these theorobcal considerations and go 
through the details of adimmstrativo measures and regulations a o 
arc bound to conclude that the aoivo welfare of the subject was 
Kaujulyas objective and liis state did not rest with more police 
measures Presumably the state conceived by Kaufilya was a 
paternal state which tned to assist all the sections of the commimitj 
111 their self realisation by active help The agncultunst the trader, 
the student the workman or the paujwr all recciicil their jirojier 
quota of help from the government* Wo maj thercore define 
the Kautibj'an state as on institution for the well being of the 
comramut) and its head, the lang was entrusted with the 
diitj of helping his subjects in the fnntion of their worldlj aims 
This extreme devotion to the niatonal welfare of the eountrj 
and of the subject made Kaufilva sacnfice wmio of the mnnil 
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and othuMl wlmli had aaiiicd giouiul in tliosc dcays ** 

Thc'^p chnr;u’(i'n‘'ti('‘> ho •'haiod along with Iiis foie-nmiicrs — tlie 
prc\iou*5 antliojs «'f I ho Ai lhasasf jas. 33ut here, too, lie slirank 
from Iho oxlioine o(»nM’qu<'n<'o^ of such a ])o]icy, IJc recognised 
‘organic law*' and ])nnoi))k“'* which existed jnioi to flic establish- 
ment of io\al authojitv or tlio state His disiegard for moial 
consideration*', (if an\), ‘'topped after a wdiilc. Ife would con- 
,‘:ent to the oonn''oatif)n of the jnojieit} td JVisnndas or ofwealtliy 
widows He would justify setiet- attacks on enemies — nay, lie 
would, often following hi*' ])iedece‘'' 30 i.s advocate assassination, 
but ho will not go be}()nd that He will not consent to the 
unrighteous usuipation of the throne by mmistcrs, nor 
to the \iolalion of the saticd institutions of jnoperty or family, 
and coiistaiitl} wains kings against the obliteration of social dis- 
tinctions or tnmpcnng with the sacred rules of Aryan morals and 
ethics. 

^ II {P. 8). 


* KftUtilya has often Iccn comimred viith Mnolnavclh nnd icceiitiy ninny Indian writers 
ljn\o joined in bis denunclaticn UndonbfcJlj, both haro eonio common rcsomblcnces 
Both stand for the unity of tlicir mothorJand and ndvoento out of necessity a policy of 
unmoral politics and inhuman diplomacy, piovidod tho end is attained Aa a result both 
these men, though sincoic patriots, have suffered in the estimation of posterity 

Yet there are differences ulnch cannot Lo ignored Kautilya with his deep sjmpatby 
for the masses looks more to the solution of tho pnraarj’ problems of existence Ho ip a 
social philosophei and lus suppleness enables him to devise a scheme of orderly government 
without saonficing the interests of tho govornoJ He shows deep insight into the real 
problems of man and is more of a social thinker than a believer in kingcraft The latter art 
commended itself to hi n only because political life is the bas s of aooial progress In politics, 
he was not averse to tho unmoral usages of the ago smee tho conditions left no other way out 
Left to himself, ho would have chosen a better course Tho same justification may be 
advanced for the other great man, hut ue are bound to notice thit bis outlook is narrower 
and his attention centred on tho problems of Italian Union winch was the sole remedy for 
Italian suffering In worldly nisdom, in the knowledge of men and matters, and in the w ys 
of outwitting enemies both can claim tho same amount of pre eminence But the Ii dian 
has this advantage over his rival that with all the qualifications of the latter, he vas a man 
of broadoi outlook and had a rare genius nhioh made him go to the solution of the gieatest 
problems of man 
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ewT f? TftHft ^ j (P 8) 

To 62 >ao]i. in bnef he hmita the sphere of royol niitlionty or 
of state mterference to those ninttera which concerned the matcnnl 
aspects of life directly reserving to the inch vidiial compiefe freetlom 
in matters of his higher seLf-reahsation The state ivas thus ivith 
him, not the highest ematence nor the hing the supreme ruler of 
man’s destinies They were but the means to a greater and higher end 
It may appear idle to dilate on the menfs or dements of his 
system, ) et a few more words may not be out of place hero to mark 
out the leading features of his pohtical genius, the system ho 
conceived or the means ho advocated Undoubtedly ho was the 
noblest exponent of the political ideals of monarchy in Ancient 
India His gemus attempted a symthesis of the ideas and theories 
of the past and he succeeded m devising a system in which tho 
interests of tho governor and the governed were identified and the 
authonty of the ozecutivo poncr devotwl solely to tho proapcnly of 
maukmd His genius coiiccncd the ideal type of a paternal 
monarchy out of the tmditions and pniiciplcs of the jiast and his 
soul delighted in the prospect of a national king, having the same 
language manners and customs as the ruled nud living oulv in their 
Interest — nn ideal attained oulv m the J 0th century (Arthothstm 
P 403) 

A believer in tho institutions and traditions of his countrv 
ho was not averse to the iiappmcis of mankind in the mterevt of 
nn individual or a ruling section. He wishcil life and love to all 
and lieheved m hnnwn happiness through the ro-opemlion of com 
muiuticB mid mterevts A IJruhiimi and emacrintivi 1-v iwtim, he 
Vlas the foremast in ini'mg his vmix ngaiint sinvrn (alien hw 
contemiKimry, fin nobles! rei>retetilntnp of pvgm aialom— 
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Aristotle, justif\iiig it) and did all that was possible to break 
the fetters of the slave 

The ends ho advocated were just and noble ; nor were his 
means ignoble or nihuman He advocated umty — yet war was 
nc^er lus sole objective ; unncees'>ary ciuclty was never his guiding 
principle He recognised tlie real place of ‘force’ m pohtical 
existence, but lie was a\eise to making it the object of his worship. 
In diplomacy l-oo, he vas not nniMlling to outwit a crafty enemy, 
but bc) ond that he ncvci made his way. His long was not to be an 
incarnation of ciaftmcss, but one self-disciplmed and above the 
frailties of ortlmary men. fjoyalty was to be tlie lang’s noblest 
asset and his only reward was to live foi others. 

The Asokan State Ideal : The Reaction and the Collapse.— 

Undei Candragupta and his son Bmdusara, the Kautiliyan 
system continued But under Asoka theie came a change. At 
first, the Emperor carried on the traditional pohey of ks fathers 
but, after ks conquest of Kahnga there came a break with the past. 
The conqueror became pemtent for ks past ciuelties Repentance 
racked ks frame and accordmg to a tradition turned him mto a 
disciple of a Buddhist monk Lust for conquest vamshed and made 
room for a ^^.olent reaction m favour of pacifism It is doubtful 
whether Asoka embraced Buddksm out and out but anyhow 
it IS clear that he came under the mfluence of forces wkch 
implanted in ks mind a tender regard for the moral elevation 
of ks subjects and at the same time a hatred for conquests 
or a rule by the sword His kingly ideal changed. He lost 
sight of ks primary pohtical duties and turned a moral elevator of 
mankind As ks ideahsm waxed kgh, he regarded himself 
responsible for the good of ks subjects not only m this world 
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(especially the North) had to wait till tune eihansted the barhanc 
virility of the foreign rnler and gave her a respite to raise her head 
and reorganise her forces again 

In simpler language the disastrous results may ho thus sum 
marised There was first of all a break m the oontmcdty ol develop 
ment Had the Umpire retained its vigour, its institutions would 
have remained, modified perhaps to suit the needs of contemporary 
society But with the irruption of foreign hordes, the struggle 
for emstenoe arrested the normal development of the political 
maohmery or the ideal. 

Secondly, the fall of the empire chechod the tendency towards 
the separation of politics from ethics and religion The revival 
of Dharma idealism practioallv reversed the current of progress, 
and exercised an influence which contmned for centimes and did 


not loee its force upon the ideals of a later age 

Consequently, the ideal of a secnlar state vanished and even 
when there came an opportnmty for reconstruction, the state 
came to he associated more with a coercive central nnthontv 
mnintaimng peace and order than an organisation wluch devoted 
most of its energies to the matcnal progress of Iiumanitj 

These were the chief characteristics of the state ns we find in the 
later DharmaSnstras of which the earhest was the Jlanu^amhltn 
The Smrti writers all dwell upon the evils ol anarchi and emphas.w 
the necil of coercion to maintain an ideal winch noh-ed it 
self out of fho reaction The long was fart transfomied info some 

thing like divnmtv and gradiinlly the ideals of deytism l^me 
more and more prominent The J«lema ideal 
to subsist but It came to Iv mask-ed by other factors 
ttstra tmd.tmn was swept awaj and a purelv secular ideal l«nme 


& thing of the past. 
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Republican Thought and Idealism. 

From ihc secular idealism of Kaufcilja or the pacifism of the 
great Emperor Asoka we pass on i-o a consideration of the political 
aims and aspirations of the sturdy republicans of tlie North-Western 
borderland, who dared to check the jirogrcss of the world- 
conqueror whose geniub had laid low the mightiest empire of Asia. 
To these sturdy mountaineers, nothing was so valued as their in- 
dependence and self-governing institutions. Assailed by the greatest 
conqueror of antiquity, they refused to buy peace tlirough submission 
By his ravages, Alexander thought of stnldng terror into their 
liearts, but their spirit was not broken Tlieir armed hosts were 
defeated, they were massacred by thousands, many more were 
sold to slavery ^ , yet they could not be made to reconcile themselves 
to an existence of abject political serfdom 

It cannot be said that they achieved any striking military 
success. The real history of the war has not come down to us, yet, 
coloured as the accounts are, they form a brilliant chapter in the 
history of India, shoAVing as they do that the vigour and obstinacy 
of these frontier tribes were sufficient to strike terror into the hearts 
of the Greeks. Their resistance alone broke the spirit of the Greeks 
and compelled the conqueror to retire without attempting a further 
eastern march 

No reliable accounts are preserved about them, except the admir- 
ing references of their enemies. Yet these are their greatest tributes 
and hold them up to posterity for their love of free government 
and of hberty To them, the empire was a crime, and submission 

* The story of the Hollemo lovasion of N W India does not throw any favourable light on 
the tninners and methods of those who claimed a position of cultural pre-eminence m the 
ancient world The Indiana were dealt with rather savagely First came Alexander’s treacherous 
massacre at Maesoga Then came need’ess s’aughter and reduction to slavery In th6 
territory of Sambua 80,000 were sold as slaves while on the suspicion of revolt, Sambus was 
ernoified and the Gymno-sophists oruellv hanged A man, pp 119, 159, 264, 306 and 313J 
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to the foreigner, the highest sin Even the gymnosophists among 
them, the recluses, without earthly attachment, were not behmd their 
warrmg brethren m this respect The Grceka relate, how m the 
person of the nahod and old 'Dandames the world-conqneior found 
hiB ‘more than a match’ {Megasthenet Frag LV ) This naked recluse 
scoffed at the greatness of the conqueror, spumed his offers of reward 
and asked him to come to him if he wanted anythmg With a love 
of nature, purer and bnghter than that of the Greek citiien or 
of Eouflseau, he preferred his free life rather than aceept the 
proffered gifts of a foreigner who did nothmg but disturb the pence 
of the world by his insolent greed and inhuman hankerings The 
greatest conqueror of the world he look-ed upon as on outlaw 
who, however great he might have been, deserved nothing more 
than a grave a length of the earth’s sorfaco (Jfo Cnndles Aman, 
p 387) Even Kalanos (KalyJna), who alienated the ^pnthj 
of his brethren took exception to the nches of Alexander and 
treated with contempt hia empire, which, in his eyra, a os no 
better than “a piece of d^- and slmvcncd hide AuMher 
sophist went so far us to take exception to the idws 
since they had “too much defoience to the law. and sub mted their 
lives too much to dieir requirements ’’ (Aman PP 

To the Gymnosophist or the Bmemanon hte offen^ no elmm 
Rather than live a life of submission, they preferred death ^.e 
rdnoi’’, the Greeks relate, J^/^.i^inT 

pp U3-4t) aud.a, 

"h^LthT^pCand f-frunia^mg-rev 

die the earlier the bolter (Arrmn, pp 313 H Awxnn 

^ot n^l"/'SLr di..llu..nncl Alexander s mm 

3 3^/4 2 
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wlicii the L\Ucr claimed for tlicir master tlie position of the son of 
Zeus, Greece liad liowed to him and, Sparta excepted, every- 
where Alexander had been accepted as a god It was only on the 
fndian border that his divine pretensions were ridiculed The 
Gvmnosophisls not only repudiated his claims but reminded him 
that, tlw '=011 of a mortal, he was to taste death and that, of his 
empire nothing vill remain to hun but a few feet of the earths 
surface to leccivc his body.*’ 


• Tins IS suflickni t/> open Iho c cs of those iiho find nothing hut dmno monaiohy m 
Indn .-vnd clenn for til I r country men nothing but nn cxclusiic imtciit for obedience and 
Ncncntion for their ruler 



Note on Tfce fCautifiya 

Bmoe its disooTory m 1003, tUo Knutillja lins fumisliocl ua 
^^tIl so macli information on tho Hindu art of govorniuont and fins 
given me to so many oontroveisies, that wo ought to doioto some 
mare attention to its contents and to the diiorgencos of opmion 
among soholors on many pomts In this section, the following 
topics will bo dealt with 

(o) The traditional date of tho book and objoctions to its 
nccoptnnco Relation of tho Knu(il[\n to tho Lpio 
tradition 

(h) Tho sooio-othicnl outlook of Kautilja and his classifica 
tion of tho Sciences 

(c) Knntilja s theory of tho ongm of kingship 
{d} His aim and object in wnling tho ArthnfJslra 

(e) His supposed contempt for traditional momlit) 

(f) Ilia impennlism and his mows on mter statnl moraliti 
(a) In regard to this topic.a detailed disciisnon is mmocesMTy 

in MOW of tho fact that a considerable amount of polemical literature 
13 alrcadj in oMstcnce From the time when nillebmiidt objected to 
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the acceptance of llie fouitli century B C date to the i3reseut day, 
Eiuopcan and Indian scholars liavc done mucli to controvert one 
another’s \iews The chief objections to the accepted traditional 
date of the Kautiliya, as pointed out by Jolly or AVmtemitz, may 
be brieliv suininanscd as follows (Sec Jolly s A)thabdstm, Lahore, 
1923, and AVint-einit.z on Kautilya, Calcutta Ecvicw, 1924) • — 

(1) The repeated occiiiience of Kautilya’s nj^me in the third 
pci son. 

(2) The absence of Kaulilya s name or ivork in Megasthenes’s 
account and ui the j\Iaha-bha?ya of Patahjali. 

(3) The dLscrepancy between tlie Artliasastra account and 
that of ]\Icgasthcnes. The lateness of the Artliasastra is further 
pioved by the deviations of the Artliasastra account from the 
infoimation supplied by the Ctreeks. Thus, as pomted out by 
some scholars, Kautilya speaks of mining monopolies, the em- 
plo 3 -ment of superintendents to manufactuie corns, enumerates 
the names of more metals and alloys (mcluding mercury) other than 
those Imoivn to the Greeks , he also spealvs of premia on coms^ 
taxes on gamblmg houses and liq^uois, and imposts like the roadeess^ 
not mentioned m the Fragments Furthermore, Kautilya speaks 
of written documents in direct opposition to the Greeks, who say 
that Indians did not know ivritmg Agam, according to the 
Greeks, land belonged to the king but this is not supported by 
Kautilya’s book 

(4) The late composition of the book is proved by the compara- 
tive evidence of hterature. On this head, we have the occurrence of 
a verse of Bhasa m the Arthasastra, simdanty between some of the 
Arthasastra laws and those in the Yajnavalkya-smfti, Kautilya ’s 
knowledge of the Puranas and of the Kamasutra, details about 
more advanced political and social life compared with those in the 
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Epic, Kau^ya’s Jmowledge of aatrolog), the inflaence ofplanefa 
and of metallurgy, mmmg, alchemy and arohrteoture 

(6) Lastly, there is clearer evidence, suppatfcmg the late com 
position of the work, which is furnished by the oocnrrence of words 
like SuruAgd (borrowed from 6r Syrinx) and Olna {Olnapj((d>i and 
Cma hhdmijSh), with which country the Indians wore not 
acquainted before the second century B C 

Many of these objections have already been answered by men 
like Jacobi Mr Jayaswal, a scholar and a lawyer, has weighed the 
force of these evidences and has not only refutod the arguments o^ 
Jolly but has furnished additional data for the fourth century B C 
(Hindu Polity Pt I, Appendix C) Wmtemitr's objections to the 
fourth centiiiy B C date elicited a spirited reply from Dr N Lau, 
whose arguments have been summarised m his rejoinder (See Lau-’s 
Essays on Indian History and Culture) Under such circumstances, 
the author of those pages woidd not hare taken fiuther trouble to 
give his own views hero which wore dostmed to appear m the second 
volume of his Kaufiljn But os the pubhcation of that book has 
been delayed and ns the date of the Koutillya is an important topic. 

It has been thought nocessnry to giio a summarr of his objections 
to the third century A D date proposed bj Drs Jolli and 
Wntcmitz. 

In regard to (1) no scholarought to take the ohjectioiiserioiuh 
The use of the author s name in the thirii jwrson is a jiccidiar Indisn 
practice which has come don ii osen to the present time ^ \\ o find 
the same practice mtlv Patanjati who calls Iiinisclf (.onardfva, with 
poets like Iliijafiekhara colling himself 'ihiiliarli'a, not to speak of 
semacular jiocts like Kanr, \Ansk and a host nf others In thi“ 
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ccntiiry eveu an Indian poet of worldwide reputation uses Ins own 
name in tlie third peison. 

Again, the meaning of tlie name Kautilya, signifying crooked- 
ness, does nothing to prove the imaginary cliaracter of the author. 
We liave still worse names like Sunahsepha or Pisuna in India, 
and Butclier, and Hog, among Europeans. 

(2) Tlie absence of Kautilva s name or work in the Greek 
accounts proves nothing The original work of Megasthenes is 
lost and even if we had got it, there could not have been any 
occasion for his mentioning Kautilya’s name 

(S) The supposed discrepancies between the Arthasastra and 
the Greek accounts should not be taken seriously The information 
supplied by Megasthenes was partly from what he saw and partly 
from what he lieard from others It cannot be expected that 
Megasthenes’ short stay in India enabled him to know all the secrets 
of the administration or that his mformants always spoke the truth 
to a hated Yavana. Moreover, in all ages, foreign accounts are 
coloured by the imagmation of the composer Megasthenes, 
moreover, cannot claim an absolute patent for truth as his accounts 
are disfigured by silly stones about gold-diggmg ants, stones floating 
in rivers or men with enormous ears and one eye on their fore-head, 
which were all hearsay or the product of his Greek imagmation A 
foreigner, moreover, living at the royal camp, could not be expected 
to know or even to guess some of the details about the administra- 
tion, like the monopoly of mines which were not situated in the 
capital 

Again, the arguments based merely on the conjectural discre- 
pancies between the Arthasastra and the Greek accounts, should 
not have been advanced at all There are more elements of 
similarity thg^n of difference (see Dr I^aw’s article referred to above) 
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and m many casea disciepancies ansa out of igaoranoe or tha work 
mg of tliB Greek imagination The ignorance of the Groeka cannot 
ha cited aa an evidence eapacially where we have traditional Indian 


evidence to the contrary to advance Thus, m regard to mining 
monopohea.the author has tried to prove that such monopolies were 
oreat^ by the avancious Nandaa In regard to the manutaoturo of 
corns, we have no evidence to disprove it and the Greeks themselves 
clearly state that the Indians had coined money even at the tune of 
Alexander In regard to same other points we stand on surer 


grounds Gamblmg houses existed m India oven m Vodio tunes and 
It cannot he regarded as imptobahle if the cxaotmg govommont 
of the 4th century B 0 imposed a tax on gambling houses This 
Utter course is rather natural, ospeoiaUy when wo find the govern 
ment so energetic as to regulate oven the sale of meat or enforce the 
keeping of implements for puttmg down fire (fililmdo Pahha) In 
the case of taxes on bquor, wo have surer evidence and the Jitakas 
speak of the Chati Uhapapa (ffmifdyo-by the Autlior) The 
Greek statement about the Indian iguoranco of the art of writing 

may be similarly dismissed and It IS disproved b) facts In the 

3rd contuTV BC ASoka issued his edicts written m Brl mu 
and Kharosthi No sane man can protend that the two alplinbeta 
wore mvented all on a sudden Another such Greek statement 
that the land belonged to the king deserve, n similar treatment 
W m India never belonged to the kmg and on this wo Imve the 
almost imammous testimony of the Pmrf ui and the tBrnlihit 
It was still U« so m the 4th centun B C The end. nco of !, 
Kaut.liya tallies with general Indian evidence it should "JP ;> 
and the Greek evidence summanly rejoeteil as pure falmeationlike 
tl.estoT.es of gold-d.ggmg ants or of one oi^ men 

(4) The arguments here are fl.msj and luirdlv slatul a fritl 
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examination A common sloJca occurring in Bhasa and m tlie 
Kantiliya proves nothing and the more so because there existed m 
India a mass of floating literature from which successive generations 
borrowed. Such is presumably the case in regard to the resem- 
blances between the Kautiliya and the Yajnavalkya Smrti Here the 
chances are that the borrowing was vice veisa and the author of the 
y a] ha valley a Smrti borrowed from the Kautiliya as well as from 
the floating legal tradition, much of which is mcorporated in the 
legal chapters of the Arthasastra The author of this book has 
pomted out instances of such borrowing m his introduction to the 
Kdtjdjanamata-SangmJia (Calcutta University, 1925) Kautilya’s 
knowledge of the Puranas does not prove the late composition of 
his book, but rather it establishes the antiqmty of the Pauranic 
literature, which is clearly alluded to by the mention of the 
Bhavisya in the Apastamba Dharmasutra, (II 24.6) which is , 
regarded by most scholars as a work of the 5th Century BO if 
not earher Similarly, the mention of the Vai^ika chapter of 
the Kamasutra proves nothing but the high antiquity of the 
Kamasutra literature which is yet to be investigated 

Next, Kautilya’s knowledge of astrology and planetary influence 
cannot be advanced agamst the antiquity of the work Belief in 
planets and stars is a characteristic of- all ancient societies, and in 
India some of the later Brahmanas as well as the Jatakas bear 
testimony to it and the author of this volume has identified a 
Jataka verse m the Kautiliya (see Art on Beligion and Belief in 
Ancient India — Journal of the second Onental Conference) Similarly, 
the high metallurgical knowledge displayed in the Kautiliya ought 
not to make out a case agamst the antiquity of the Arthasastra, and 
this plea should not be entertained at all except on the assumption 
that the Indians had no loiowledge of the extraction of metals 
10 
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Facts disprove this contention The art of eadraotm^ motala is ns 
old OB the Vedic period. The later saihhitas speak of eight or 
tune metals and alloya and the Greeks themselves speak highly 
■of the quality of Indian steel In regard to mercury, ive have no 
clear evidence either way and it shoiUd not bo taken senonsly 
Such IS also the contention on the ground of architeotiiral 
development Facts nullify the value of such suggestions, smco 
within half a century of Knutilya s time, the groat odiffces of 
A^oka were construoted and this could not rise all on a sudden 
(6) Lastly, wo are to discuss tho value of the argument ad\ nnced 
on tho basis of tho occurrence of tho tro words Suniiiga and Oinn 
The simdanty between Skt and Gr Si^ntix was pomtod 

out long ago by Weber m tho Indian Antiquary (1873, p 144 Col 2 
Art on Greek words in , Sanskrit literature) Assuming for argii 
inont’s sake that tho word siiruiigS is borrowed from tho Grcck-s, it 
IS impossible to understand why that should lie an argument to 
establish tho late composition of tho Artlia^stra Tho Indians 
came in contact with the Greeks Iwforo and after Alexander 
F\on donpng tho oxistonco of a Graeco Indian interrourso licforo 
Alexander, would it bo unnatural to hold that the nonl StiruHyd 
became i\ cllknown to tho Indians on account of the marvellous 
success of tho mining tactics of the Greeks against Sangnla, and 
against aimbus and the tfolloi, some of whoso citadels were 
casilv captuixsl* l>> them cnlcnng through tunnels In our own 
(laj-s tho great war has helped in large iHirrovviiigs of words 
from the vocabiilarv of one nation to that of another iii course of 
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a few veais (ef Poilou, CamonjUigc, /Scr&o/ar/c etc. in tlie English 
language) 

Tlic meaning of llic n oi tl Clm icqiiircs investigation At present 
we ha\e no means of asccitaimng as to w'lio weic designated by this 
name 01 to which count ly it was applied To identify oft’-hand 
Cina with tlic eountiy of CJiina (supposed to deiive the 
picscnt name from tlie T*sm dynasty) and then to aigue 
that tlieic was no diiect inteiconisc betw^een India and 
Cluna. in the fouitli centmv BC and then to make out a case 
.against the traditional date is based on a senes of ‘a pnon’ 
assumptions Bathei than do tins, it w'oiild be reasonable to hold 
that C'ina wms the country which boidcied on India and w^is 
familiar to Indians on account of the already existing trade relations 
and was so called as it w^as ruled by T’sin piinccs wdio were 
alic.uly powei ful in the 7th ccntuiy B 0 (See Scholl’s Pertpliis 
p 12C) 

The aiguincnts against the fouitli century B C thus all fail, and 
in the absence of direct evidences to establish a late date, it is but 
natural to stick to the traditional date of the work The internal 
evidences in the book stiongly .suppoid Kautilya’s authorship and 
w^e have thice statements to that effect , viz , in the end of the intro- 
duction (p G ILaulilyeni Icrldvi idslravi etc ), in the middle (p 75 .* 
Kaulily&iia narendraithe etc ) and in tlie end (p 429 , Yena Basham 
ca mstiam caNanda’idjagaia ca himli j Ainai ^eiioddh tdnydiu tewi 
bdstraniidam Icrtam) While in addition we have two or three 
passages where the author uses verbs of the first person (p 235) 
(vahshycimah) 

This fourth century B C date is thus not only supported by 
Indian tradition, but its non-acceptance militates against the current 
of general evidence supplied by Indian social and political literature 
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In what age, except that preceding A^ka can wo expect penal 
laws against the Sakyas and Ajivikas ? Certainly not after A^oka, 
when Buddhism stood so high. In what later age can wo expect a 
dissertation on the political man^da except that before the cstab 
lishment of the Mauryaa ? In what age, moreover, can ve expect 
customs like niyoga^ or the divorce and lemarriago of women, 
accepted m society ? Certainly not after the Bmhmamcal reaction 
under the Sungna, but before it. Again, when we carefully analyse 
the social picture and the political ideals m the book, uo are bound 
to come to tho conclusion that the Arthn&jstra describes a stage of 
social evolution which succeeded tho ago of tho great monastic 
propaganda and u hich saw tho movement for imperial unit) gomg 
on in full vigour Tho book, as no ha%o it, roprosents tho current 
of thought of tho fourth century BO Of coutbc, it is not unpos 
Bible that there may bo later odditions or intoipolotions, but 
there is no one competent to swear ogamst these 

As to tho relation between tho Epic tradition and tho }Cnulitr)a, 
thoTo oro potont arguments which make Koutil)n an inbontor of 
tho and lessons of the Bpic Knuldja's book is based on 

tho accepted canon of political guidance, discnsacil at great length 
m tho Suuti par\an There may bo Inter additions orrolmudlingn in 
counso of which later uiatonnls or tho names of foreign iniadon 
wore put m, but still tho Lpic describes a simpler polilnnl life 
Tho idea of inipcnalism or tho war of tho ’Mnijdnla » ab’^ont m the 
Bpio chapters But at the same time the Epic contains tho floating 
tradition or tho pjimblcs which Kuutilia utilises nnd for the rx 
plnimtiou of which wc must go to tho bjne Knulil)n Imnes nil hii 
directions ujion llicsu and ho wes no reason for explaining hisown 
standpoint, because tho mnxims iind pnnciiilcs of the hplc wrre 
olrcad) too well known. This is tho civi with the lucount of 
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M(Vcptn,‘nhfi , o( du' (linttou of Munu fo Knigsliij), oi t]ic nionlion 
of r<;5/</,<> Vr// KautiKu Kiiou, moi(‘o\<M, (ho j)ma])lf's and ilic 
(*M< iiiiig'' <if (ho ICpit’ and ho juaKos u fjoo iiso of i(s Ic'^sons. 
Ih* allndo^ t<t (ho do-'t r«n t i«*n of Ka\ana (htough Molcncc 
{t» u onion h** .dindos to (lio of du‘(‘-plav and jncnfions 

(ho ( a-os of N.da and Viullii'-dui.i. In soino of liis political 
inaMiJi'- v<* find tin* I’.inio inihn*n«o‘' One ins(anoc can be 
oi^)l\ { i(*h 1. na»noi\ m hts d!‘'‘'Oi(a(ioiis <»n (he ini])or(ancc of 
Ad//; or propiM tmio. ho nlbalos (o (ho u.u bo(.\\oon the crow 
and (lie owl and (ho sin < css «»f (lio lalloi dm mg tlie night, 
f'io.idv i{ is a diioof allusion (o(ho lessons of (ho Saup(ilc.i-pai van 
Kautjlv i*s indi blodness is fmihoi pio\od b\ \oises boi lowed citlicr 
fnnn the Kpn or from (.ho (loa(mg liadilion embodied later m 
(lie Kpio. 'i‘hus J( 1 '^ reasonable (o hold (ha( (.he political canon 
emborlied m (.ho Sant i-jnii \ an oxided jnioi to JCauf.ilya and tlie 
latter fully utiliwtl i( 

(//) 'J’Jie Sfu'io-elhital oudook of Kautily.i icquire.s definition. 
Xo one among liuban ptilidcal (limlans lias been .so misnndci stood 
as (he audioi of (lie AiOia.sasfia JJc was neither a rcvolutionaiy 
cutdug at (he loot of (he e\is{mg .social f.dnic noi a bigot of the no- 
change school Jhs aim was (o cnsiiic liiunan Jiappincss thiough 
(he agency of the nionaieliieal slate and he stiovc lun d to define the 
funclions and duties of the king so as (.o bung these into line with 
the material reqiiu'cmenls of Ins subjccls 

He belonged to the Artlia school and so emphasised the 
importance of Arilia in human life Ai (ha was of highest miportauco 
since Dhai ma and Kama depended on it ( 

Han p. 12) Apart from the attainment of the 
thiec namely, DJiarma/Kama and Aitha, the material objectives 
of human aspiration depended on the realisation of the four. 
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VIZ raamtenance of those already possessed, aspiration for those 
not yet attained onhancemont of those ntfnmod and the proper 
enjoyment or distribution of things attained. The /riturpo or 
the three main objectives are aUiod to each other and oior 
attention to one or either of the three dostrojs the balance 
of life Hence proper attention should bo paid to cncli of those 
Even joy has its place in life according to Kau^il^a and nobody 
should think of shunning joys m life * 

Next men are to loam their conduct in life from the felstras and 
thereby to discipUno thomsohos Ovorgreed or excess of passion 
makes man forget himself in society and causes troubles to others 
and these m the long run destroy tho happiness of nil f 

Self difloiplino, agnm, is according to KaupI^Ti fhc pnmarj con 
dition of succosa in life whether for ordmaiy mdi\nduals or for kings 
Noit to IS knowlodgo which is to bo ncguirod fliough nwociation 
with tho learned ( mrij) and last of all comes the 

effort to attamtho objective tlirough oxorfion (atthfliia) 

Disoiplmo again is either spontaneous, or comes through n 
course of training (^afT ftpom) At tlio root of lH>th 

stands tho pnnoiplo of regulation or coercion nhich thiti is tho 
basic olomont in ordered life or progress ( 

) Hnnda, therefore is a prunnr\ pnnnplo m human 
progress and sor\cs as the basis o\cn of the ndifth To gun 
their obJcetl^c'» men (especmlh kings) hIiouM nlwnxn hnid 
the roll of punishment ( frTTO^^m^ny rant) I’limdi 
mont hono\'or Bhonld bo roqiusito to the ocri''ion itfitlu r gn itrr 
ft no rvii 1? I . *•'!« 
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uor less lliaii tlint required by circiunstcances ^5??. 

1). 0 and f^^.) 

The "cicnce of Dnvda together with AnviJ^sill, Trayi and 
Vd)f(d constituted, according to Kautilya, all the sources of 
laiowledgc Each of these helped man in deciding his Ime of 
conduct and in pointing out tlic way to success According to 
Kaiitilva tlie Tuii/l or the Vedas teach men to discriminate 
Dhania fiom Adhaima Vartta teaclies the road to attain 
material objectives while DandanVi helps m discriminating 
true policy from impolicy by la3’’ing doum tho line of demar- 
cation btween light and wiong Lastly Anviksild enables man to 
apply his reason in older to Aveigli the forces on either side, 
giyes him wisdom enougli to choose the line of success and helps 
to maintain his menial balance in times of success or disaster It 
IS, m his woids, the light of all knowledge, the means of all under- 
takings, the basis of all Dharma and as such it is the imperishable 
essence of all (Icnowledge), ' 

Kautilya s enumeration of the sciences explains his own stand- 
point. He appears befoie us as a lationalist emphasising the high 
importance of reason and speculative philosophy and at the same 
time a believer m the traditional canon laid do urn in the Trayi. 
The Vedas are objects of veneration for him, as well as the 
Puraiias and Itihasas, smce they embody the lessons of the past 
His faith m the past makes him reject the extreme opinions 
of the materialistic Barhaspatyas or the teachmg of unscrupulous 
kingcraft emanating from the School of Sukra In him, there 

* acim I I 

gw. I 

' eur ii. Kau p. ^ 
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IS no -violent brosk -with tie past or a revolutionary tendency 
to destroy He is for maintaining the natural order of men and of 
the castes and he stands forth as the champion of Varna and 
A^rnnia As he himself says — 

fir ^ ^ =1’^ I 

lyunjiflimraU i 

JPHI It«l?P> >1 D 

■With a synthesis of the ideals of the past and an attention 
to the requirements of the present ho stood for a well-ordered and 
regulated social life and pleaded for the authority of apntomnl knng 
enforcing and guiding social co-oporation. Conservative ns ho was 
ho pleaded for justice and protection to all Inequalities of trcatniont 
indLd eiustod, yet in his own arohaic society Knufilyn pleaded for 
letter principles and practices Averse to the extreme teachings 
^kmeoraft he denounced the demomlisation of pnnees ortho 

miseruploiis’somure of the throne 1.1 craft) ministers ironished 

Hiire impartial justice mix.ghed against judie.a tor u^ 

, i.1 ^niiiml richts of woninnliood inspite of the 
.indicated „„niitted men of\he hmvst 

Hindu’socict) and in that age of 
Irtoel, and violence -hod to almlish slai ery altogether (For 

further Wngship^ kmitdin s theory of the oripm 

— ng ha, been soul bi.t an additional 
of kingship to refute the erroneous views of 

who pmteml t^ find 

— 
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as n stat-o of war (}:m*c IT. ])p 55 and 50 ). According to wJiat 
Ixc 2 )uts in llie inoutli of Ids propagandist spies, lie clearly 
accepts file thoorv of the ongm of nionarchv in election The 
fiist king among men \\aR Vaivasvata ilfanu wlio was elected to 
.save men finm ^Ifilsva-in aya Cleaily Jiere he follows the 
iiadition which is found even m thclIigNeda (sec ant-c I 83 & 81 ) 
and lafci oii ^\e ha\c in the Kpie. ihe same .story of Mann’s election 
(J5anti C'h 07 ) Nof onlv does he legard kingship as arising out of 
election, but he emphasises the contractual rclationshii) between 
the king and the people which as we have already seen found 
favoiii mth the Ejnc thinkers as well as the Dharmasfitra writers. 

Foracleai under.standingof Kaiitilya s po.sition a consideration 
of the above iiassage is necessary It inns as follows . — 

1 Hiaf 

I ^ ^clT M5!T5i: q5iT«!T 

qqt 1 

^fq fqqqf^ vrrqqq %qqqtfq” 1 

1 t%rq wnfh 1 

j e “The peojile tormented by Matsya-nyaya, made Maim their 
king [in the remote past] They as.'^igned to hmi a sixth part 
of giam and a tenth pait of ai tides of trade and gold, as his 
share (te be paid by people) Maintained by these (nourished — 
Bhrta — note the same woid is used by BodJiayana) kings [follomng 
Mami] exeit in maintaining the safety and prosperity of then 
.subjects and partake of then sins if they violate the principle 
of just punishment oi taxes Siidi being the facts even liermits 
pay to the bug the sixth pait of their gleanings, on the ground 
'flioi he who protects them is entitled to this share on account of his 
11 
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protection ’ As the king la the visible swardor of rewards and 
piuiishments lie performs the functions of Indrn and Tania 
If men msult kings, [without reason] they arc sure tolw lasitcd by 
divine anger Hence no one should insult kings 


By no stretoli of imagination can this passage lie taken to 
prove KaiiBlya s lielief in langship ns a dinno institution. Ho 
speaks of election and of the royal share as lieing paid in lieu of 
the long s protection. The same argiiniciit put iii the month of 
hermits makes it clearer Towards the eed, the long’s functions 
are compared to those of Inilra and Tama and hero wo Iin\o null 
an allnsion to the pamllolism of their duties Tlio reference to 
Daiva anger makes out no case in favour of the dinno nature of 
royalty and it is the natural mode of expression in a rountn Mliero 
the influence of tho Karma theory made men always aliso to the 
supremo dispensation of divino justice, oven when the niimdniie 


agents failed in their datios 

Tliat Kau{ilyn looked upon monarchy ns a human institution 
and that ho bolioi ed in a real contractunl relation suksistiugliolween 
subjects and tho hung is prosed by snrioiis other r reiiinsfances VII 
throiighoiit he sinms kings ngnmsi the csils of imsgoseniinenl 
and speaks of the loss of their n.ithorits through the result of 
subjects Sosslioro does ho speak «f tho dills of siil.jects to oIh«s 
a monarch imcoiiditioiinlh The king s happiness again de, Sunils on 
thopro^ionts of his subjects and the king is liomel make goo. 
tho loss to hm subjects caused bs tliiescs and rob ^rs ' "[ 

aiilijecfs sins tlin highest iis.set of the king ( siqotfi 
he ssas to Use sol. Is h.r tie ... 1 n-h r the. ' nT'" ' iM 

apeak of Kniitils a as a Is lioser in dis me kingship ssmi < 
but liojKless jarsersion of Iriitli n.iised l.v sh.s-r igii >riri.v 

(it) Kaiililsii’s 111. as nlsuit the liiiielion' " 'we 
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already bcfU A\itli a mc\\ (o iul(Mpici Jiis sclieino of good 

govcriimeut m of juodeni ])o!ili(Ml tli<Mighi, but. iiolluiig ]us 

vet been said as t<» liis real jjolitleal ideal oi llie objce:livc wbicli 
iinjielled him lo comjaise his (elebrat<‘d tieati.se 

Kaiitilya*.s ti<*atise is au AitliasHstM and is to b(‘ dillcicut-ialcd 
from wuiks dc\ <*ted to the att.unment of Dliaima, Kama oi Moksa 
lull lie ( oiuentintes Ills attention on l]u‘ lealisat-ion of mateiial 
objettnes and ycains aftei the. soei.il Jiajijnness of man tlnoiigh n 
))o!itioal distijiline eiisiii ing life and jnopci ty legulating tlic scope 
of aetiMt-v of mdi\idna|S .ind classes, and giving e.uh individual all 
piopor ehames forg.tiiung then objeeii\es. The aim of his A\oi*k, 
as ho himself savs was l.wo-f»»td, i if 

(1) gimlanie of piinces (esji of the .Alaiiiya JCing) in the wsiys 
of acquning land (kingdoms) 

(11) maintenance and pioicctionof sulqects 
Tlic objctl of tlie Aithasasti.i \\.is to guide men in lablia and 
pdlana ( Aitha is nothmg but 

the mateiial objecti\e of m.in — moie espceially in icgaid to incli 
liMUg on earth— pp 1 and 424)- 
8o fai .IS pdlana is concoincd ,we linve alicady given its tiue 
signihc.iuce especially with fJindii Political thiidceis The lang 
WMS not to lemam satisfied wntli pcrfoimmg political duties, but he 
had to conccnti.ite his attention on the ways and means of their 
icalising tiue matciwl hajqnness According to Kautilj^a, the 
Idng to ensuic 2>dhnu( oi good govciiunent had to devote his attention 
to the following, aftci conijilcting liis owm education and self-chsciplme. 
a (j jMaintenancc of the social oidei as laid down in the SiuU 
and tiaditional canon, ci cation of mimsteis; constitution of 
the Highei Executive Bod\^ (also spiritual guides) , constitution 
of an Advisoiy Council , appointment of Judges, emplo 3 mient 
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of spies and diplomatic agents selection and emplo3'ment of 
officers for rei enue collection arrangements for police proper 
koepmg of accounts and audit appointment of officials and 
superintendents to carrj on tlie work of supcrvnsion , coiislitu 
tion of law courts maintenance and organisation of the arin\ 
and na\ y with a a icw to protection of life and proper! j and 
pratection from foreign invasion actn c help to the cause of 
education, industry and commerce , maintenance of the iioor 
and the indigent safetj' of the people from famine pestilence 
or flood regulation of wages of labourers of jinccs and profits 
of merchants so as to put an end to exploitation b\ capitalists 
eradication of nienaccs to peace , measures for enforcing ad 
imnistrativc laws supjircssion of corruption of officials and 
Judges and of Treason 

Furthermoro to ensure the real hupinness ol (lie ]Ko)iIo duo 
attention was to bo paid to improao the economic resources of 
the state The long’s share was to bo collected, natural sourcut 
of profit More to bo tapped and the roiomio projierl^ applied to 
nmiiitain internal peace and prosporilj (Lp Kautih a’s \ lew a oii 

Varta— ^ ^nit nm nnfwrtrtt 

p 8) 

Tins la tlio brief siimmarj of Ivoutilj a s aiuis objcelmsaiid 
moans of good gosorniiiout which irt rejieatcd for the nnintm 
of our readers 

But good go\ enuui ut w is not the oiili ided of tia gr j»1 
fo-vchcr nor file sole h ssoii which In tnU inh lur hi* ih**-tj4r 
\\ itb liim il was the starting )>oint for highir aiubitioiis Ills 
ide il king wais to be an rmpmi biiildi r and 111 Ihii'I ii is to n in 

as a manual for ()» gimJjjHt I of mi< b ainbilioii I'rie'ss Mon 
tlniii halt of tin bmik i deiot.al to lie nil and ms ms .1 
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realising tliis high ambition From the sixth book, the lest of 
the woik deals with a consideration of the time, place, and cir- 
cumstances as well as the means which enable a prmco to enter- 
tain the idea of woild-conqiiest and the means of realising it. 

In the sixtli book (on Mandala-yonili) Kaiitilya discusses the 
agencies that influence human actions {Daiva and M^misa) 
and the conditions of political equilibrium iihich we shall 
discuss very soon In the chapter on sadgunyam he en- 
quires into the nature of the relations of states with legaid to 
one another and defines the ‘ Six-fold policy of peace and war, 
inertness and movement, alliance or dubious attitude 

) p 261 ) and enunciates general 
rules which guide the lelations of states Aftei this section, he 
devotes himself at great length to the calamities of kingdoms, the 
causes thereof and the ways of averting them (on Vyasanadhi- 
karikam) The nmth book discusses the tune, cncumstances and 
the conditions favouimg ofl’eusive operations ( ^ ). The 

tenth book (Sangramikain) is devoted to the ways and means of 
waging Avar, the eleventh discusses the means of wmning over 
political corporations (Sangha-vrttam), the twelfth (Abaliyasam) 
instructs weak kings as to then* attitude to the conqueror, while 
m the thirteenth we have the means of captimng fortresses, and 
m the fifteenth (Tantia-yukti) explanations of technical terms. 
The fourteenth book is devoted to magical rites and chaims for 
grantmg success m various objectives 

The reasons which impelled Kaiitilya to devote so much of 
his attention to Avar and conquest and to look to the establishment 
of an Impeiial authority are not far to seek The movement for 
the unification of North India AA^'as going on in his time and such 
a umfication AA^as made desirable by the daimg inroad of the Greeks 
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under Alexander who brought home to Indimis the horrors of foreign 
conquest Other factors mffeuced his mind and ho recognised 
the necessity of reviving the All India empire iihieh alone naa 
destined to give poaco to the country (oomparo his ollnsion to the 
Cnkravarti^etnvm, pp 338, tg ^ fiopni 

) In his cyos, 

India was naturally destined for her prosperity and progress 
to remain under one Impenal power — a fact winch has liccn 
domouBtrated many times by the subsequent hisfon of the 
oountiy 

Yot thoro were hmdoranees to it Tlio ancient world hardli 
know any stable peUtioal oquilibniim States and peoples could 
not easily make up thoir diflcronccr nor submit to ono govommont 
inthout projudionig their own lutorcsls or sacnOcmg their omi 
political sentiments, while natural caiiBoscontnhulod to f heir mutual 
hostilities Kautn3a tnod to inioslignte flm nature of these and 
laid down the roiiditione determining the existence of nutund friend 
ship or hostility the means ot mamt lining the safcti of a prnicc 
in the circle of states and tho wa)*!* of attaining jianimounfcj in it 

til this nnstahle lailitical loiidition states wire Iniblo tit 
deiolo their attention to the twoobjecliics namcli inamtcimnrc of 
gocurit^ (jtsriJio) or ncqlltsion {I oyii) and on these deswes dejHsiwhd 
]>encc (sama) and iicti\it\ pyiiynimi) nsiwcticeh Agon 
states were liable either to renuiin in a stntmnarc comliti »n 
or else to pnigrc«s or dera\ [hfuga 1 pfif/ii or St/jdiniJ fin|nii\c 
iiicnt III jMibtinil (oinbtion ih (leinlod oitslrtngth (/tit/) and thi' na^ 
of threo Miriellts i , ftruii,llj arising out of )sil t i d i I m or 
diploiiiatn sagarlle (Jaaniitafa — inanfra r ifti) nitnril ris airn i 
1 flnain 1 d and luihlari ri^sourii**') and mibt »ri otniti (uo i| 
off I niid these Und to llins kinds of untv's c if / o i) 
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all these, detei ioration is to be avoided, efiorts to be 
made for maintenance of the acquired position and with better 
opportunity paramoiintcy is to be souglit for. 

In an unstable political condition, states or princes bad no 
guarantee foi tbeir existence and tbe slightest disturbance 
was sm’e to lead to umveisal unrest States strengthened their 
poshion by means of alliances and such an alliance was sure to 
give use tc a conntei -alliance At the root of alliances or hostilities 
work some natural principles and according to Kautilya a state 
has a natural enemy in an adjacent state while a state which is 
separated by a buffer state fioni the first becomes an enemy’s enemy 
and hence a friend Similarly, we have an enemy’s friend and a 
friend’s friend K^iithya takes into account states in the fifth 
degree and accordmg to him, a state with its friends and friends’ 
friends etc constituted a circle of states vSimilaily we have the 
circle of state of the enemy, of the Madhyama king and the Udasma 
king, about whom no further details are given since these will 
be out of place here 

hlext to the emmciation of natural causes of friendship or 
enmity Kautilya investigates the conditions of war, peace, neutrality 
or the assumption Ox a dubious attitude He lays down a 
number of political maxims, the value of which may still be appre- 
ciated m oiu modern woild Certainly, these in themselves form 
an mterestmg study, though beyond the ecope of a work on polity. 
Here only the briefest summary of Ins views on mterstatal rela- 
tions IS given e g 

(a) He recognizes the impoitaiice of ‘foice’ m politics, since 

without it, a state cannot think even cf peace tlirough an alliance 
with a poweiful state . I ) 

(b) A weak state should strengthen itself by an alhance with 
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n moTB poweifnl ^tnto It niiglit if cirounisfainccs parmitfcii wiico 
TTAT on ft weaker power 

(c) "Wlien war nnd ponce bring oqnnl profit ponco w to bo 
proforrod ( I ) 

((i) III nil offennivo undortnVings, mro imint be taken to protect 
tbe rear from nttnokp, nnd n proper seleotion of trmo nnd plnce Iw 
nmde (Bk IX , pp 337 9) 

(e) Caro sbovdd bo taken to onsurc tlio contentment of nnbjocfs 
at homo, while discontent may bo lomonted m tho onomv’n 
country b} moans of bnlios or other nonvo propaganda work 

(f) At tho proper opportunity, war should Iw waged, after 
oomplofoly safeguarding onos own position and cam should Iw 
takon to nssnd tho onomr in his iital points nnd m his momonts 
of diiSouJty 

(y) Tho conquoror should constnnth add to Ins strength nnd 
oyort in tho noakoning of his rivals 

(h) lioal allies aro to bo sought for nnd corporations are to 
bo won ovor 

(0 Tho direct onomy 13 to Iw conquorod first, thonthe'Mndhinnin 
and tlic Udaslna aro to Iw nssniloil Or the enrml s subjects mni Iw 
won oier first then nioro rcnioto conqiiosts afteinjiteil Bi this 
pniiciplo tho fomtories of fnonds or enemies aro to Iw nrqiMrvd 

(j) Ifaiing coniiiloterl his conquests, the conqueror should 
aim at loiisolidation In re-establishing jwnre and order winning 
over the jwnjde b\ reiinnling (he Millions bi remoMiig tbe dn 
tress of tbe jieojile b\ inipnniiip tbe lavis bj introilnriog new 
uiotboils of adding to the wnillb of tin i iiinin and li ad 'plme 
csen the Uingungi manners aiul customs of tin jwiqile 

I bo mill of Kantdivaii dip! iiiiaci iia jirimstils lo attiin the 
llireifidd olijeitiio r a (a) pr#^ null m of the trrni n\ tit mie 
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in lund (6)rccoveiy oC that lost, ])rcvioiislv(c) and tlic acquisition of 
new lands Ba' llic continnancp of sucli a ])o1ioa% unn"e7’sal domi- 
nion was to he attained provided tJie \\ould-hc conqueror had tlio 
requisite wisdom the nccessaiy rcsonices and the proper op- 
portunity. Lastly, when jiaramonntcv \\as attained oi conquest 
completed, the first dutv of tlic conqueror was to ic-cstablish peace 
and restore the economic prosperitv of tlic jieoplc 

■With all Ins faith in the establishment of a paramount power, 
Kautilya is not an advocate of ruthless conquests He assigns 
a higher position to the conqucior who is satisfied with the aclmow- 
ledgment of his suzcraiiitv {DJianna-vvjaifi}, and denounces a 
policy of wanton destruction (Asura-vipya) oi of excessive greed 
and exploitation {Lohha-vi'iaija Kau pp. 380-82) In some places, he 
advocates the retention of conquered pimces in tlieir principalities 
on terms of loyalty and .service (Kau pp 308-310) Hq is more- 
over averse to unnecessary sufferings inflicted on tlic enemy’s com- 
batants, as Avould appear from his directions against setting fire to 
forts and cities (K p 403) W ar ivas neA^’er his objective, since, he pre- 
ferred success attained through diplomacy to that "won by bloodshed, 
and directed princes never to go to Avar, unless it Avas the last alter- 
native and the only means of attaining success (338-339) 

All tliese topics, hoAvever, arc dealt Avith in such a way as 
to make Kautilya ’s directions applicable to all possible cases 
and all times and conditions Some European scholars have, 
hoAA'^ever, harped on the theme that Kautilya’s Avork was 
intended for a small kingdom At finst sight, this receives 
credence, but a thorough enquiry makes us believe that the end and 
aim of his Avork was to further the establishment of a paramount 
poAver m India Avhich Avas a Cakravarti-ksetram The fourth 
chapter of the thirteenth book (Kau p 405) lays down clearly the 
12 
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four ways of conqnanng the cftrth ( flpf Tifijilf ) nnd this w 
followed by that remarkiible chapter wbiob gives m the measures 
for consolidating sovereignty This vein of impennliam in Knutilvn 
13 fnrther indicated by his broad political outlook nnd the com 


prehensivB economic data supplied bv his liook The chapters 
on gems and valuables to bo accepted in the troasmy enumerate 
the products of all the different localities of India, from ITsI nnd 
SlnhSvisI and Nepal and C3na m the Hunalayan region to the 
ovtreme south including Tnmraparpi, Ceylon and the vnnous 
localities of Malabar In the east we aro earned to tho region of 
of Punijra Magadha nnd even tho country bei ond the Lauliityn, 
whaomtho west KBpisaand Qflndhflra are eniimemted m connect ion 
with vanoties of wines Gflndhilra and PrarjiiimU figure in the 
Crnmnnl Code (on VnhpSmjyn) Again, bis conqueror is not to 
reuvain satisded with tho wealth of tho north, but must hnnkrer 
offer tho gold, gems and minomls of DakmnUpntha (p 298) Tiicso 
aro significant facts nnd point to no other conclusion than that the 
author of the ArthoiOstm bom nnd bred in nii ntniosphcro of 
growing unpennlism had the oub ambition mwntingoiit las treatise 
o{ making hia diaoiplo nnd the imn'orpnl rulor of Jnom 

This rocoivoB tho strongest support from tho statements of his 
successors including even his detractor Ilann uho comletmis hmi 
for his ads-ooay of an miporml power after the cxterminnlion of 


thousands of royal families , , , , 

( n Last of all wo come to the discniwinn of the miiiortnnt topic 
of Kautilia 8 supposed disugard for umraliti Ifere thcprimo/oc.e 
cMdciicc IS icrv strong against him flis l««k is a 
of all the crooked jsdlticnl pniiciples which eere nirn-nt in l.is 
das-s CertamU it lends up to an atmosphere of iimsersd sii pwi n 
ami distrust and giv.s us all the leading trails of on nno rnpn! ni. 
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age and an unmoral political existence, Kautilya himself, too, count- 
enances the use of means and methods which in our days are sure 
to cause a revulsion of feehng He advocates an extensive spy 
system, calls upon prinoes to put theU trust m none — not even in 
then’ wives and sons, and in diplomacy, advocates dissimulation to 
outwit an enemy, a rival and a friend even, when the fullest ad - 
vantages have been realised from his services In war, he advocates 
the employment of active spies, the biibing of the enemy’s chief 
officers, fomentation of discord m the enemy’s country, the 
creation of division in the enemy’s camp and the assassination of 
the enemy’s leaders 

Certainly, these do not hold him out in a favoui'ablo light or 
make him appear as a man of inscrutable moial principles. Looked 
at fi’om the absolute moral standpoint, he deserves censure But, 
with all these, we must not go too fai and forget the fact 
that his game was politics and not morality and the age in which he 
hved was responsible for many of these Politics from time im- 
memorial to our o’wn times has never been free from these things 
nor will it over be so until the chances of war and aggrandisement 
are removed for ever. Again, much of his censure is due to the 
fact that he was unfortunate in enumerating the vices and vicious 
practices of which he was not the originator but which existed in 
his own days Ideas change and have changed immensely from 
his days to the present age and it Will be unfair to accuse 
him by judging him according to oui elevated standard of 
morality 

Again. With all his acceptance of the means and methods of 
his age, — since he had no other way out, we find m him no demm- 
ciation of virtue or an acceptance of inimoiality or its gloiification 
For though in many cases he inclines towards the acceptance of 
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unscrupulous means leading to success, Mie find in him fl dear 
denunciation of ignoble means when they affect vital pnnciplcs 
And on theso heads, he appears to bo nothmg but a reformer and a 
moralist compared with his prodocesgors Thus, ho will never 
agree to the violation of the law of propertj or fnnul) and emphasises 
the importance of discipline for kings He will not consent to the 
degradation of royal princes by wine or women since the degradation 
of princes was sure to affott the fortimos of the coimtr) iCoxt 
he will not consent to ministenal usurpation or such other unscni 
pulous measures In war too ho was opposeil to the infliction of 
unnocessaiy sufferings on non combatants 

To Bum up the author of the Artha^ilsfm cannot be con 
demnod for his innate crook'edncss or his denunciation of virtue 
Tho worst that could bo condemned m him is his acceptance of the 
usages of tho ago Evonm this, his objective was to outnit villamv 
through villainy and ho surd} stands on a higher level than 
JIaohiavolh who finds an object of admiration m that human 
monster Borgia 

Furthormpre though our ideas hove changed and our methoil* 
modified yot innnv of tho vicious practices for which wo denounce 
this ancient writer sub^ust even to our own dajTT tvon to<h}, 
wo liavo an extensuo cmplovinont of active spies not onlj to 
gather information but to inflict mjurv on the cnemv cspioiioge on 
alarcorscalo poisoning of wafer jiiociihition of diseases Itouibiiig 
of cities Htanatiou of non conibnfunts ilisrcgnrd for the in 
torcats of weaker lufmiis and a desire for eonfjuesti in the 
case of the greater powent of the world The pohtirnl liistorv 
<if tlie period lK*forn flie worlil war and the ovmts of that coiiflifl 
pn>'* the truth of the aUivt ^ta^u^ent A renrpon flyvinst 
militartsm has brought into cxi'iUnce thr* J^’agU'* ‘d Sntiois 
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but it would be long before tbe principles and practices of men and 
nations are changed'*'. 


L 


* The author has entered into a detailed discussion of this topic in the second volume of his 
Ktuifilya and has attempted to support his line of argument with parallels from Mediseval and 
Modem History Certainly, judged by abstract pnnciples or by an absolute standard of 
morality, the moral pnnciples of Kautilya are not very high But as no such abstract prmciples 
exist in politics even in our oivn days, much of this adverse cnticism is unmented Compared 
with our standards, the Greek and Roman methods were inhuman andlet us hope that a more 
humane generation will denounce the diplomacy and methods of warfare of our own tunes 
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Foreign Invasions and Resurrection 
( 2nd Cen B C. to 3rd Cen AD) 


The fall of tho ompiro was the groatost catastrophe m the 
political hiatoiy of Ancient India It checked further political 
progtosa destroyed the continnil^ of development, and the trn 
ditions and inatitiitions of the Empire received a rude shooL 
For the next four centuries, the greater part of northern and 
ivoatom India hocame the oiploiting ground of harhanans ivho 
once bowed before Indian groatnoss and whoso protonsionB 
had been kept in check b} the might of the Indian Emperor 
Fraught with tho gravest political conscquoiicos aa this 
ponod was, it was romarknble for momentous Bocial and 
political changes, which were portlj tho oiitcoiiio ot foreign 
influence and partlj the product of a rencfion iihich it brought 
about In tho foreigners who came and sett led on Indian soil, tho 
country recoil od non and more vinlc othnie clomonts witU)>cculiaT 
social and political ideas The contact of races brought in a commix 
turn of ideas which acted and roootod on each other and tliui nuido 
room for a non social and political order Tin barlmnau with 
Ins Ion culture could not think of the snei.)iing nwav of Hut 
culture of tho couqiicroil but bccuuio eager to nenmilate it nn*! 
to pride uiKtn liis transtemmtiou In iomx3 of n few genera 
tioiis the liarbaiiali rulers and raixs Is'caine Ilimlunetl give 
up their obi nmiiti and assuintd llin liietih i ini'l lit'-' Mini 
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of them became converts to one ox other of the Indian faiths and 
became the votaries of Indian gods or religious teachers. 

The pecuhar ideas and instincts of the foreign conquerors 
stengthened the forces and factors which had been long work- 
ing in favour of the Bhagavata religion, characterised by the pro- 
minence it gave to a beneficent and ever-active personal god, ready 
to be won over by the faith of the devotee, as opposed to the 
Pammdtman or Brahman of mere philosophical abstractions con- 
ceived as the inert yet everpresent prmciple underlying the 
eternal changes and modifications of the phenomenal world. 
Faith took the place of higher knowledge as the true road to 
salvation The attributes of the divinity were interpreted 
in terms of those of man and with the predominance of humanstic 
principles, the doctrine of incarnation became more and more deep- 
rooted in men’s minds The religion of exclusion and meditation 
gave way to one of active devotion, manifested and characterised 
by charity, pilgrimage, the glorification of the divine bounty 
through artistic temples and monuments and by gorgeous rites 

and penances 

0 

This Bhagavata religion was the outcome of a desne long - 
felt for a path of salvation through the fervour of faith and active 
social work and the worship of concrete objects of veneration typi- 
fying abstract principles Such a hankermg on the part of the 
commonalty had already transformed Buddha himself mto the 
nucleus for a theistic element and he became the god in a system, 
which had explamed the phenomena of changes, through the 
errors of senses falsely attributmg a reality to the really non- 
existent. Of the Bhagavata systems, the chief were Theistic 
Buddhism, Vaisnavism and Baivism Most of the hardier barbarians 
like the Sakas and Kusanas embraced Saivism, while Buddhism 
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and Vai9naviBm appealed to the more cultnrod and enervated 
half-Groeka of Baotria 

Nest to this, politics was deeply mflacnced and modified 
Repeated irruptions and changes of hand of provinces led to the 
rise of fanulies of local rulers who ensured personal safetv by 
transferring their allegiance from tune to time to more powerful 
conquerors Feudal principles thus gradually gamed ground The 
king's powers and prerogatives, too, inoreasod day by day The 
Central Asian Conquerors brought with them the idea of the king s 
divinity Indigenous thinkers, too, evtoUed the king's position 
since anarchy made men look to him as the people's saviour 
through appointment by the Almighty Religion made a deeper 
impression on politics Tho new pnneos attributed their success to 
tlio grace of their presiding family gods and made a reverential 
reference to thorn in their offloml stylos and titles 

Furthermore tho age of foreign conquest transferred for 
a time the centre of political life (so far as tho iiidigonoiis people 
were concerned) from tho north to tho south The south became 
for a time tho stronghold of Indian political life and tmditione 
and tho sonthornor so long looked down upon hi tho men ot tho 
north became tho eliampiona of Indinnism Seoiiro m hts distant 
natural defences and strongholds, he proved Jus tenacity and 
shoMod those qualities wliicli conferred on him political greatness 

This successful resistance on the part of tho southerner erea 
fed III him a political cnnsciouaness whieh ga\o rire to a s< pan 
tmt tomlonn m later Indian liislora A few contuiies later In 
<lin freed herself from the foreiim 'ol. hut henceforth the fsili 
tival supremon of the north oacr ihe south was ntmo.t a ihmj; 
o( the past The southerner rolled hack (he tide of northefo 
rompiest and conscious u{ n separate jiolitic'l deitini, wi 
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cultural' peculiarties aud distinct dialects and vernaculars, 
came to lianker after a separate political existence For the 
next few centuries after the resurrection. India became divided 
more or less into four distinct political Uttoials, viz , — 

(a) The Trans-Indus North west — which almost separated 
itself from the political movements of the plain of Hindustan 

(b) The North ^ e , the plain of Hindustan 

(c) The Deccan, with a predoimnant suzerain power flanked 
by a number of smaller states 

^d) The Tamil Country or the extreme south with a predo- 
minant political power keepmg under its contiol a number of 
feudatory states 

' Summary of Political History — On the fall of the Maurya 
Empire, Bactnan Greeks found agam a chance for makmg good a 
bid for supremacy which had once been snatched away from their 
hands by Candragupta and his successors With a dual political 
programme, they revolted under Diodotus against the Seleucidan 
Emperor of Syria 248 B C Diodotus founded a kmgdom where 
one of his successors ruled A third Prince, Euthydemos, suffered 
an attack from Antiochus the gioat But the victor made peace 
with him and gave his son his daughter m mairiage This son-in- 
law Demetrios, not only ruled Bactria but conquered a part 
of the Punjab and Smd 

Greeks The region of the Indian bolder wasgiadually paicelled 

out amongst a number of Greek piincelings One of those was 
Menander who luled over a large part of the Punjab and had his 
capital at Sagala (Sakala) Other such Giaeco-Indian princes 
existed, but the Greeks nevei succeeded in foundmg an empire 
Their peculiar Hellenic genius stood in the path of then political 
consolidation 

13 
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The oxftot dnto of the Greek irruption* in not known, but both 
DemctrioB nnd llonander nre supposed to ham been contom 
pornnos of Pnsbynnutra nnd nccotding to Iiubnu tradition tho 
Greek’s led two raids into Indin m ooureo of which they bcseiged 
Sfiketft nnd Mudhynnukil ( mtEU? Tlfn Httmi 

— &ee V Smitli Enriy History of Indin pp 187 204 220) 

Paxthians — TJio Greoks thomsoKos did not onjoy power i oiy 
long Thoj hnd more pcnorfiil onomics nt their ronr to doni with 
First of nil tlioro wore tho Pnrthinns wlio hnd iindor Aisnkos (olmost 
contorapornn with Diodotns) cstnblishoil n imtionnl power in 
tho region of iSorth Porsin to tho south-enst of tho Pnspmn Thoir 
indepoudoneo was rccogiured m 248 B C nnd tho Aisakiilnii 
djnnsty produced onunont mlcrs lik’o Jlithndntcs I who becnm“ 
ovotlord of tho region up to tlic Jliolum nnd mnm of the Greek 
pnneoa wore couipollcd to bow down before hinL-f 

S akas — About tho middle of the second conliirr B C the 
countiy iTOS swept b;i the mwnsions of the Si or the '5,ik'is who were 
pusbed downwnrds b\ the pressure of tho nonmdir hordes of the 
k iieh Chi Tliei ‘.wept nnni the kingdom of Hiltokles north 
of the Hindu kiush nnd swniiiping tho whole Isirdcr region 
Iionotnited fnr into the piniii ol lliiidiislnii and the poimisuln of 
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Katliiawad TJie early lustoiy of those Sakas is difficult to find out, 
bub they liave been identified with the Sai-Wang who according to 
Prof Sten Konow, weic identical with tlie Saka-Miuundas fannliai 
to Indian writers They seem to have halted in the region of Kipin, 
(identified with the distiict to the noith of the Kalnil river , Sten 
Konow, Ep Ind Ant XIV p 291) dcstioyed the Gieek langdoms 
there and with further piessure marched south and east Probably 
there were two important streams of Saka invaders, one through 
Beluchistan along the Indus valle^y doAvnwaids to Criiiaiab-Kathiawad 
and Malwa, the othei thioiigh the Punjab ana penetratmg the 
northern plain A large numbei of Saka pimcipalities was esta- 
blished in north India — picsumably in Gandhaia, Kapi^a, Wes- 
tern Pimjab and Mathnia The Noithein Saka Satraps' came 
under Parthian mffiience j\Iany of them adopted Parthian 
or Persian styles and some of them evidentl}^ acknowledged Pai- 
thian supremacy The Saka domination of the lower Indus valley 
lasted longer and even Ptolemy mentions them 

Southern Sakas — Of the southern branch of the Sakas, we 
have two prominent lines, c g , (a) The Khaharata or Chahaiatas of 
Kathiawad A large part of Mahaiastra was withm then domi- 
nions and a large numbei of then insciijitions and coins has 
been discovered The most pionunent piince of this line was 


The Northern Saka Satraps — ^The Sakas seem to have ovcriuii a largo part of the Punjab 
and the Yamuna Valley Wo have loforonoes to a Saka Prince Maues or Moga of the Taxila 
copper plate dated in the year 78 of an unkno^vn ora, and he is desoiibed as a Paramount 
Pnnce (Maharaya) His empire \\ ns an ei.ten8ivo one and included Gan dhara, Taxila and 
Pu^kalavatl Ho seems to have flounshed in the middle of the second cert B C , though 
nothmg as yet has been settled definitely He ivns folloived by Piinces hke Azes land 
Azihses 

In addition to such powerful Saka pnnces, no have references to lines of iSaka Satraps 
ruhng in the Punjab, in Kapisa and in a place as far east as Mathura Verj' httle is knoivn 
of the Kapisa Satraps but m the Punjab we have lefeiences to three fanuhes eg the 
famihes of Liaka and Patika, of Miangula and Jehonia, and that of Aspavarman In 
Mathura, a long hne of f5akas luled, eg Hagana, Hagfimasha, Raniuvala, Sofiasa etc Por 
our puipose, the chronology oi ordei of these princes is not at all important 
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Nahnpana, whoso msonpbons nro rocordod in nn unnamed ora 
Tim pnneo had a contnnious atruggle with tho ^udhras who 
deetroyod hi 3 power 

Sakas of Ui3aiu — ( 6 ) While the Andhra Mctoiy put nn end 
to this Khaharnta line another bTnncIi of the Sahas established 
a dynasty at Ujjain whioli lasted for nearlj four centuries 
The founder of tJiis lino was Tasmotihas son Cnsfana Tho 
grandson of Costana was tho celebrated Itudra-dilman alio 
defeated tho Andliras and established almost imponal san) 
over a ^ast region mchiding Smd Gujarat hafhiaad part 
of Riljputana Ciitch EonKon and a part of the hlndliynn 
hill Togions A long Imo of Rudra daman s successors ruled 
in Ujjam till tho close of tho fourth con A D alien tho\ aoio 
dostrojTjd bj Candragupta II of the Gupta line 

Kusanas — Tlio Iiiston of thcdoclinoof tho Saha poworand tlic 
oxaot relations of tho f'akas with tho other comjuonnt, Inlies of the 
border region is not oxuctlj loiown Ton nrds the close of the second 
Con 15 C iiuothor race migration liognn and the A luh-chi began to 
press tho 'sakas hard As the result of a senes of interiiciine mir' 
Hio Eiisiimi* flienischis dofoated the other I inh-<lii sections and 
estalilislicdaii empire aliich inclodoil a gnat pail of noith and 
acstem India up to 'Mathura Tlic innn, imjmrtant princes ol tin 
Kusdnas aoio tlio tao Kadjiliiscs Kiun ka \asi kn ffiimka anil 
\risudcMi The chronologi and the ordir of the pniin s of llw 
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-Kusana line is far from bemg definitely settled Most of tlie Knsana 
.kings were Indiamsed and became devoted adherents of some or 
other of the Hindu gods, especially Siva Kaniska according to the 
northern Buddhists was a patron of their religion and did much 
for the development of the Mahayana School Gradually, the 
Kusana powei declined and by the begmmng of the fourth century 
A I) , the Kusanas were reduced to the position of Jocal sovereigns, 
of the Kabul region and held power as local chiefs for a long time 
Indigenous Powers * — In this dark age, the greater part of 
northern and western India, was thus overrun by foreign 
hordes The only indigenous powers tha+ remained mam- 
tamed themselves m the south and tlie east In regard to 
eastern India proper, very little is Imown and we have no 
detailed records about the regions of Magadha or Bengal 
Only tbe kingdom of Kalinga meets our eyes and we have 
only a stray allusion to its powerful ruler the Ceta Maha- 
Megha-vahana Kharavela, who calls himself a Bhil^su-mabaraja 
or Dharma -maharaja In his Hathigumpha insciiption, he gives 

an account of his Ime and of his own doings Fiom the meagre 
data and doubtful language of this mscnptional record we snnply 
know, that he was the fouith of his line, a Jam by religion and 


* Our information legaidiug Kliaravcla is mainly derived from the Hathigumpha ms 
cnption, discovered as early as 1825 and of nhich an c} e-cop} by Bhagwanlall Indraji held 
the ground till 1910, vhen Indrajis readings neic attached by i number of ‘cholars The 
reading of Mr Jayasval made in 1917 and amended in 1928 is non accepted bj most scholars, 
From the inscription ^^e hnov for certain that Khara\ela belonged to the Ceta (Cedi) rulers 
of Kalinga and vas the fourth of his line Of his more remarhable exploits may be 
mentioned his expedition “disregarding the attitude of Sutahanu,” his expedition to 
Rajagnha, vhich compelled the Yn^ana iinader to beat i retreat (hne 8), and his \uctorj 
ovei Bahasatimitra of Magadha In the end, he calls himself a descendant of a rajarfit 
family, a KJiemaraja, and Bhih^uraja , Hhnmmaraja and pndes himself upon his jiatronage 
of all religious sects (See d B 0 lis 1928Jaiuir\) 

Fiom the internal ecudenccs, Jaj usual has placed Kbaia\cla in (be first half of (he 2nd 
Ceu BC The Ceta dynastj v as pi obably founded m 225 BC Khum\e!a was bom in 
207 B C and became lung in ISO B C B\ 132 B C he was dead He reformed the Jam 
worship in Kalinga and jicrfoimed the Kujasuia saenhee 
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barwg defied “a Sfitekorin Lord of fho Dcccnn” lod an oxpcdi 
t30D to Pfitaliputra Nothing more dofinifo is knoivn as rogaids 
bis date or his successors 

The Andhras In regard to the Andbras no are in alinost the 
same region of mist and darkness Tbo Purffnas gi\c us onij the 
names of Andhra prmcos and irc know but bttio ns to tbo beginning 
of the d3Tiasty A number of scholars Jias robed snielt on the 
Pauranic testimon} and has made tbo Andhras successors to the 
Stnlga Konvna assigning Simiikn their founder to the tfiird or 
first quarter of the first coiituri P C Tins hoirorer is 
nbsolutolj- untenable ospooiallt on the ondence of cpigrnphi 
Moreover tbo Andhras wore already a pouorfiil dimsfi 
in the days of Jlogasthoncs who mention') a tradition 
about tboiT pororful military force The dniastt uas 
established according to all OMdoncos by feimuka and gaincil 
ascendancy 0 % or a largo part of wostorn and soiilhoni Indui but 
the Andhras scoiu no\or to have established Imperial domiumu 
in the plains of Uindustan ' The dniasti produced a munlior of 
onorgctic nilors tbo total of «uch lioiiig Iwenti mno or thirti uith 
a total regnal penod of about 4WHeais Alioiiltho thtre earliest 
princes \\o ha\o epigraphic detaila but after them t/icn is a gap 
in Hilcli rceonls Tins aas jiroliabli clui to tin a'wfndanrv 
of tbo Khaharatas and ^akas who were linwevir clierhid In kiiv 
Gautaini putra Satakarni wlMMlestron d the a tTniLiiar of Naf i 
puna restniik large iiuinberp »f foreign toms and n start <1 tfie 
lommls of the \uillira I input b\ is.iiqiiering tin -tkts tntwnj 
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firge part of the present Bombay 
xploitSj he must be regarded as the 
ra Empire. He was succeeded b}^ 
)ut soon afterwards the Audhras were 
ho under Castana’s grandson Eudra- 
powerful kingdom, and reduced 
ce (“though the latter was not ex- 


T» 11- iri- 1- -.t j owie Ksattriyas.* He had the usual 
Palhavas, Khaharatus and s . , , , , 

. r cj. -1 u .t. 1 'cenis to have belonged to a new royal 
titleof Sataviihana, but he a . , , . 

- mv X* t-D -iimanic metronjunics is also significant, 

family. The mention of Bral . I, , 

^ ^ , i . ire comprised Guiarat, Malwa, Central 

Gautamiputra’sf vast empf ^ J ^ -n—i 

India, Berar, Konkan and a 

presidency Owing to these 

second founder of the And! 

a number of energetic princes 

hard pressed by the Sakas u| 

daman, had established 

the Andhra kmg to impoterf ^ ^ ^ 

terminated owmg to very h ^ , 

, j -ui xiie Andhra Empire sank mto decay 

of some considerable time, tr . , ^ ^ 

jxi- j-xc xxjx « established independent rule m dif- 
and the different feudatories ' , -r, ^ ^ , 

t X 1 1 X mu ved by Pauramc and other eviden- 

ferent locabties This is pro, 

ces. Accordmg to the former’ Aodhra-bhrlyas 

who ruled probably at Sri r''T\ “ 

comprising ten kings, the ser«“ Gardabhilas, the Yavanas. the 

Tusaras and the Murundas Fi^^ “<=haeo]ogical evidences we find 
dynasties like those of the Cul™ 

rathis, and of priiices bearing ® »f Satakarm, ruhng near 

Banavasi. who seem afterwari^,„*“ succeeded by the 

Kadsmbas of Va.jayantipura ' ’^®Sion about Nasik passed to 

T, r 11 iscription of the Abhira I^arasena 

the Abhiras as proved by an ir ^ ^ 

T XU j x_ X XU ‘re supplanted by the Pal lavas. 

In some other districts, they w€ 


len dowager Gautaini Balain, the mother of 
• See the Nasik inscription of Que 

Gautamiputra Satakarm Satavahana , Gautamiputra was the traditional 

t The suggestion was made very ji eoholars. More recently, this question has 
VJkramaditya but was not accepted by i Deb, M A and he has eucceeded in raising 
been examined in detail by Mr Hantknshna of Gautamiputra and Vikramaditya The 
important pomte regarding the identity groat poetical work 
name yikrani5ditya occurs even in Hala’s i 
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All these happened in or about the third eentiui A D which 
sUll remains a dark and unovpiorcd region before the Iiistoiinn 
Perhaps m that age India romoinod under the domination of 
tnbes of savages and foreigners In regions of North India pro 
bablj- the Sassaninna claimed ovorlordship Tlie period is cntnnly 
obscure and its history is vet to bo wntton 

Fourth Century Revival the Guptas— Towards the close of 
this ponod there was a revival of indigenous powers In north 
India the Guptas rose to power but not boforo n struggle for 
supremacy had been waged by linos which produced the Nilgns of 
Pndmavati or tho conqueror Candro of the ‘\lchorauli pillar 
The VlUcutakas— In contml India arose a new power If was 
tho Vilhatahas of whom wo have but little m tho Purniias evcopt 
traditions about Vmdhyaftikti and Prainmsonn "Sot tho> were n 
groat power who ruled o\or a \naf area of central India and the 
Deccan Tho extent of their power their eiiltiinl ]iociilinntica 
and their scmcos to tho cause of Hindu culture have lieen 
nghth oniphnsisod bj Jf Joiiionu Diibrcuil 

The Pallavas — In the ovtroiiic south tho (era tola niul the 
Pnndvns hold local swav* liut in tho foiirlh ccniiin A D n is ir 
power rose m that Incaiiti it wns the l^illniat who c founder 
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was, as M Jouveau Dubreuil rightly points out, not a foreigner 
but a feudatory of the Alidliras who consolidated ruling authority 
by marrying a ISTaga piincess (See Dubreuil’s History of the 
Deccan — -pp 46-51 , and Gopalan’s History of the Pallavas 
(pp 1-32). 

The Republics — Some other local pcweis maintained them- 
selves during this age of anarchy and political turmoil They 
were the non-monarcbial tribes which held their own both 
against Indian enemies and foreign invaders Prominent among 
these were the Yaiidheyas, who, though compelled to shift from 
their old locality, fought with Rudradaman Next came the 
Malavas who moved to Eastern Rajputana where they had to fight 
the XJttamabhadras in league with the Khaharata Nahapana as we 
are told m the records of the latter’s son-in-law, Usavadata. The 
Arjtmayanas, the Sibis, the Trigartas, as well as the Rajanyas, the 
Vrsuis, the Andumbaras and the Maharajas existed and mamtained 
their ground. They strove to uphold the dignity of their race as 
well as the non-monaichical tradition Some of their coins and 
records have come down to us As to their mode of government 
and their political ideals, we shall go into some details in the next 
section Por fuller details, we refer our readers to Sir Alexander 
Cimnmgham’s Ancient Indian Coins and his Archaeological Survey 
Reports (Vol XIV) 



u 

The Polity of the Ago of 
Conflict and Resurrection 

The pobty of this dark age was one of roaotions and com 
promifles During the earlier part of the penod the reaction against 
the Impenal institutions was veiy great The foreigner conquered 
the outlying provinces and there instituted new systems of govern 
ment retaining very little of the past The higlier maohmory of 
government crumbled to dust The principles of government and 
the autonomous local institutions however eurvivwl The tenacity 
of these local inatitutions was due to many causes Thoj had 
received acceptance from the people througl contiines before the 
advent of irapenolism Furthermore tliey onsurod the indopon 
dence rnd good government of the localities 

Above these were imposed the innovations of tho conquering 
hordes But these affected the people very httJo GonoralJy 
speaking the higher maohmery of government established 
by the conquering races was one siutod to those who 
could not devise a lasting lystem but wished to hold tho 
country in military subjection only It was thus fortunate for 
India that her now conquerors lacked tho genius to create but had 
to borrow either from tho powerful nations of tho neighbourhood 
or frem tho conquered thomsolvca TJic earlv Sokns and 
Parthiana borrovod from tho Parthian or Porsion rtilors whoso 
culture had impressed them most Tho Greeks alone luvd tho 
presumption to impose a ajirteni of their own, ))ut cion then 
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in lealily nothing new was introduced, except certain official titles 
and names which suwnved rs long as the Gicchs ruled 

Changes introduced by Greeks — It appears from the meagre 
records that the Gieek princes like the Sakas and the Paithians 
remained content with appointing local governors, who held 
impoitant centres undei military occupation These Greek 
officials wore natuially designated by words of Greek origin The 
piinces themselves assumed titles like illegal oy, or Basileus Basileon. 
The officials appointed by them were known as Strategos” or 
Mendarch f l^ome scholars have also detected the title of 
Horamurta.t AVe have coins or inscription which bear these 
titles but they cease with the fall of the Greeks 

Saka-Palhavas — The Sakas oi Saka-Pa,hlavas seem to have 
borrowed fiom Paitli’an or Persian models Probably, there was 
a supreme Saka ruler presiding over the fortimes of the so-called 
Sakastan Under him were Satraps ruling different terirtoiial units, 
divided into two ciasscs, distmguished from each other by the 
addition of the prefix Malid to the lower title The Saka Manes 
was designated a Maharaya while Parthian princes assumed titles 
like ‘ Khayaihtanmn kliayatJmja’ Some of the Mathura Satraps hke 
Sodasa assumed titles like Mahalisatiapa and Svami (Luders 59) 
The Satrapal designation was probably borrowed from Persia and 
was adopted by all Sakas whether in the north oi in the south. 
In most famiheF, a Mahalcsatrapa was associated with his son or 
heu’ who bore the lowoi title Below the higher Satraps, were 


* We have a large number of coins of Azes II on which the name of his aubordmate Aspa- 
varma, the strategos, occurs 

t The title Mendarchos occurs in a Kliaro^thi inscnption from Taxila (Thomas, J R A S- 
1916) 

X According to Liiders (J R A S 1099) the Mamkiala inscription mentions the ]iora‘ 
Hturia mia of tlie Satrap Vasi 
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mihtoTy leaders designated Satraps or Strategos ivho collected 
tributes and reduced refractory tributaries to subjection 

Southern Sakas — Liko the Satraps of the norti the Sekas of 
the south, followed the model of Persia during the early part of 
the penod Bnt the greatest borrowers were the KusSnn Emjierors, 
whose geographical position enabled and compelled them to borrow 
indisommnately from aU nations e g from the Mongols and the 
Chinese, from the Bomaas and Greets as irell as from the Hindus 
The KusELnas — This spirit of mdiscnimnate borrowing oharno 
tanaod the Kusilnas not only in politics but in robgion In the 
Knsana coins we find not only Greet legends but the figures of 
deities belonging to the Hindu, Buddhist ZoToastrisn Elamite 
and even Babylonian pantheon In addition to the Sun god, 
we have figures of Siva of the Windgod, of Nanaia of the 
goddess Mao and of Helios Heracles, Mrthra and Lak^ml appear 
on the coins of Kani?ta 8 successors The titles nssiimcd bv 
Kanist a are sigmficant We find the foUou mg stales and titles 
on his ooms and insonptions, « g 

(a) The Sou of Heaven or Dempulm — ^probabl) borrowed 
{ram iko Gfuaaso 

(h) King of Kings — SahanoShao — from the Perso Parlluans. 

(c) feovoroign lord of tings — or dla/iardjJtirdja borrow e<l 

from India 

(d) King of Kings — Jiatilevs Baeileon from the Greets 

(e) Kaxtar or Kazar (IsTOm ?)— borrowed from the Mongols. 

(/) In the coins of Kadphisos other titles appear iir 

Jiu)HUrTx}n Sarra fol-a tiiara ilahisxura hwmla and 
Makasxsa Tradata 

In conrao of tune, the KuBaiiaa hto the other foreigiurs 
became not oulj imbamsed but became patrons of Saiiism or 
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Bucldliisin ;is iliojr eouis sJioav Tliov consumed to call tliem- 
selvcs Dcva 01 Dcvapuiia' and tins influenced Indian ideas too 
dcoplv Tlic identification of tlie king witli tlie viccgcicnt of tlie 
gods and tlio assnin])tion of tlie Dcia title became tlie universal 
practice of latei Hindu kings In tins i cspect, a gi eat influence 
was cxoi tod bv the foi eigiici s upon Hindu polity 

While tins was the couise of events in noi them and western 
India the indigenous poweis which cithci gi ew out of the downfall 
of the Hinpiic or ciilargccl themselves at the cost of the fallen dj*- 
nastA' piacticall} maintaiiiccl the old govcii mental system, though 
there was a Msible leaction against the centialising and exploiting 
tendencies of the imperial lule Of these indigenous j^oners, the 
moie imjDoitant were the Andhras and tbe Cetas in addition to the 
three states of the cxtieme south 

The Andhras — The Andhra lecoids give us voiy little details 
about their admmistiative system or the form of government, but 
from what we have, we may diaw the following conclusions 

{a) The Andlira empne compiised tciritories directly luled by 
the Andhia kmgs, some of these being piovinces niested from 
the Mauryas 

(&) Theie weie othci jirovinces and aieas which were in the 
hands of hereditaiy feudatoiies, calling themselves Mahabhojis or 
Maharatthis (Karli No 14) These families were very powerful 
and there weie often maiital alliances between these families and 
the Andhra rulers The Andhra queen, Nayamka, was the daughter 
of such a Mahaiathi {Sadakana-Jcala Idya-MaJidi afhi) , and we 
have instances of coins being struck by these feudatories The 

* This title 18 almost a common charactenstic of the successors of Kampka Kam^ka iB 
Called Devapntra in a number of records (see Luders Wo 18, 21, 23) The same epithet is ap* 
phed to Huska and Huviska (Luders Wo 35, 38, 41-46, 60, 62, 66, 02, 918) Vasudeva is 
similarly styled (see Luders 60) Elsewhere, he is spoken of as Maharaja and Eajatiraja 
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Mahabliojis who probably mherited the styles of the Bhaujyas or the 
Bhojos of the Epic enjoyed Bumlaipon era and prerogatives Other 
tributaries were the Cutus Nfigaa and JliindSnandas In course 
of tune, most of these feudatories asserted then independence 


fRapson C I of Audhras Introduotion pp XLII to XLT) 

(o) In those portions of the Maurya Empire which were an 
nexed to the Andhra monarchy the old system lasted more or less 
with modifications The provincial government was in the hands 
of Amatyas or miarnalyas and We hear of AmSlyas liha Vi?nupalita 
or Sivagupta There were also military ofBoers bhe SenSjxUis or 

afoAdsendpotisstationedetdiilerentoentrea (Cf hfasik 24 SonSpati 

Vasu) IV 0 have references to ilahamatras m charge of the 
S-amanas (No 22 NSsih of cava no 19 ) One inscnption spoahs 
of Bh&ijdSgaril^as Subject to these officials, the local areas 

enjoyed full autonomy and guilds n ore actiio as no know from 

ITfevadata s records speaking of Nigania sabhSs 

In addition to the ordinaiy taxes the Andhras seemed to 
have preserved some of those fiscal rights which were enjoyed bj 
their Maurya predecessors Wo hear of royal villages (Myolmn 
ja,tani) and m connection with grants to religious o^ors no 
Jiow that they too preserved thew salt monopoly and exact j 
Indues tL IB evident from the fact that whonovor i-ilbgos 
granted, the Ahdhras conferred with ttat 
niak-i^ salt and other privileges ( wlttH 

etc See Ins of Sataknmi Gautamipiitra No 0 

” Detailed information on these hoods is indeed scant} lut mm 

Bonioofthoinscnptions no have km 

r s^lo. titles'or the pretens.oi. of *0 And^as T e kmg. 
„( 11,„ Andhra line wore satisfied with the simple 
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and, MaMrdja and their wives and motheis were designated 
Maliddeil Many of the rulers assumed the name of Satakarm’'^ 
and some designated themselves Satavahana ^ater on corrupted 
into Salivahana The successor of Gautaimputra, the restorei of 
the glories of the line, makes that king pride upon his heredi- 
tary dignity {kula-pnnsa~imiapaidgafa), enumeiates the different 
provinces under the royal rule, the races of enemies conquered 
by him and allows Gautamiputra to be compared with the great 
heroes of Indian history "While most of the epithets are of no 
importance to the historian, some details are really suggestive 
Thus, in the great inscription of Gautamiputra’s mother, the kmg 
IS not only extolled for his mercy to enemies, his efforts for the 
preservation of the order of the Varnas (vmwatita-cdtuivanna- 
hdrasa) and his patronage of the Brahmins as well as the lower 
castes {Di')dvai a-hutuva~vimdhanasa) but claims to be remem- 
bered and honoured on account of hi's having lived a dedicated 
life which shared fully the joys and soirows of his sub sets {Pom- 
jana-nivisesa-sama-sukJia-dukhasa) and devoted to the attain- 
ment of the three objects of existence (Subib/iata-tivaga-desa- 
kdlasa) Another source of the king’s pride was that he never 
imposed any taxes not sanctioned by custom or justice {Dliamo- 
pajita-kai a-viniyoga-karasa) , nor did his arms fail to smite the 
enemy and protect his own people A King with all enemies 


19 Significant But no satisfactory- meaning has been assigned to these irords fiord of soien 
sata — hills — harm?) One pnnee calls him Nnia nnrasvami f Lord of nava nagnra — oi lord 
of nine classes of men ?) 

* Many of these expressions are sigmficant The reference to the devotion to the happiness 
of the people is but an echo of the ancient Hindu regal ideal and remmds us of Kaufilja’s 

hno-ifsa^^ I The allusion to the Tnvarga^ and the 

consideration of dda and hlJa seem to echo Kautih lan ideas The mention of the exaction 
of taxes onh sanctioned bj- Dharma shows the mcntaliti of a reaction against the fiscal 
tyranny of the Empire 
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subdued with aU subjects treated with landi ess he was great 
hie Bama Ke&fa, Aijvma and other heroes the first and 
unrivalled fighter of his age and the Solo Brahmin {EkadJianu 
E/casura and Ekahamhana) * 

From these we may safely presume that the political ideals 
of these mdigenous rulers of south India were not much difioront 
from those of the Arthn^astra though in one or two respects they 
came to bear the stamp of the pacifism introduced by the groat 
Emperor A^oka The references to the tlireefold aims and the 
identification of the king with his subjects mterest clearly point 
to the continuance of the traditional Arths^astm ideals Bnt the 
mention of non violonce to enemies (Satu^m apanahsa nichsa) 
or the allusion to taxation with Dhaima, ore but the indications 
which show the reaction against the pohey of bloody con 
quests or of unbridled fiscal tyranny which is so prominent in 
the code of Kanfilya 

The Dhartna Reaction - The inflnonco of this Dluirraa ideal 
was more far reaching than it lias been hitherto supposed 
Perhaps it was greater in the country, the conquest of uliioh 
evoked in Afokn those so-timents which swelled the flood fide 
of his repentance and made lus inemory so dcai to humnnitv 
It IS remarkable to note its influence on JlahJl nicghnilllmnn 
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Kluiraveln, tlie Ceta prince of Kalmga‘ wlio restored the preat- 
ness of li s line Gieat as he was and glorious as his political 
achievements weie, he, too, felt the influence of that man who had 
reduced his country into a province of his empne In imitation 
of the piety of the adveisary of his line, he 'took the title of 
Ksemaraja, Bluksuraja and Dhaimaiaia, titles assumed by many 
of the later Indian pimces, and the practice contmiied for a long 
time t 

In course of time, all these pacific and humane ideals passed to 
all the laces of barbarian invaders of India The half-Greeks of 
Bactria were the first to feel the spiritual influence of the 
conquered They readily gave up then: soulless pagamsm and 
adopted either the teachings of Buddha or embraced like Heliodoros 
the rising Bhagavata rebgion Many of them princes assumed the 
style of the Righteous (Dharmika)| and soon the Hellenes lo*t 
their individuality, political and cultural 

The savager elements resisted longer, but they too succumbed 
'fast and adopted not only the lehgion but also the social and poli- 
tical institutions of the conquered So far as political and social 

/ 

1 * The inscnption of Kliaravela denves importance from other causes It gives us the 

early histjory of Jainism and shows how that rehgion had spread over Kalinga It shows also 
how, with their faith riveted to the e'^treme of ahtmsa, Jain princes could fight and undertake 
mihtary expeditions 

Other inscription of this line of Kalinga lungs have come down to us But as regards the 
date, differences of opimon still exist 

Kharavela enumerates his proficiency in many science s (lekha rupa-ganana bidhi- 
visaradena) and towards the end of his inscnption pndes upon lus universal toleration 
(SavapManda pujaka) and assumes these above titles (e g Khemaraja, Budharaja, 
Bhikkhuraja and Dharmaraja ) 

f The coins of Greek pnnees bear impressions of gods and goddesses hke Pallas, Zeus, 
Nike, or Heracles, or cointain the dioscoun or the tnpod, in addition to the bull Most of 
the coins bear a Kharosfhi legend and the king is styled Maharaja in addition to the Greek 
titles In some cases, the titles ‘Tradarasa’ and ‘Apratihata’ are added Some coins of 
Heliocles and some joint coins of Strato and Agathocleia contain the word ‘dharmka’ _in 
addition to other titles The vord ‘Mahatasa’ is found on the corns of Maues while tjiQ 
*Indo parthian Azes I also uses the appellation of ‘Dharmika ’ 

15 
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ideals are oonoerned, they sue beat eiempbfied by tbe history of 
the KhaharlitaB and the Kjatrspaa 

Hmdulsation — The KarlamBonption (No in,Liiders nos 1099* 
1131, 1133) of NahapSoa s son in /aw, Uahavadata, rofleots all the 
Eontimonta of a pious Hindu and an ideal Indian king A sol in 
law ofa Khabarata lang styled Ksatrapa and Rajiand occasion 
ally designated Svdmi, this data prmoo celebrates his victory over 
the Mfllavasby charitable aota and pious deeds of wJiioh a poniiino 
Hindu could be proud Ht visits Hindn lacred places, makes 
immense gift to Bratumns, endows oaves for Bnddfiist nicnks but 
not satisfied witn these, he digs woUs and tanl^s, ostnbbshes iroo 
rest-houses, raises embankmerts and even supports free terries 
The kingdom of Nabap&na did not lost long His line was put 
an end to by Qautamiputra SalaLarm, but very soon the Andhra 
domination was supplanted there by that of another line of &akas 
founded by Casfano and holding oourt at Ujjnm 

This lino held sivay for more than three oontunos and pro- 
duced powerful rulers RudradSman, the greatest king of tho line, 
speaks like a tmo Hindu and tries to govern according to tho old 
Hindu ideal Tho JunSgadh inscnptiop of tho SlahOkTatropa 
Svami RudrodOman (LOdors No 006) is an important document 
which speaks for itseU Like a pious Hmdu Rudradffmann 
speaks in this msoription written m SanskTit, of his oloction 
by men of all castes and Sana though ho ims ho pndcs 
upon his not lalbng any body except in war His goNcnimont 
of the provinces wrested from tho Antlhms seems to haio Imcn 
modelled on that of tho Jlauryna to whom those onginall> IwIongeiL 
He seems to hare liecn well lersod in tho art of government es 
peoiallj in the Arthainstra Ho ronintamcd tvo sots of oniccrs 
under him who arc styled (n) Jfati sacivns, and (h) Karma saeivas 
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< *li»‘ f(in« lion tin* iinrlv w.'is 1o givo 

Ai\\uv t-'» }?« i.tni: nfi MK‘ <1^ AVlictlic! 1 lu* ALil is.iriNas 

v’jI) ( ul' ‘5 jIm* Ptit ^nt, vvi> <1<> umI Know, hut lJuh mucji JS 
i IhhU **f .ui\ i*', T'' i^'Iu.ujhmI ur»h'i llif'kmg 'I ho K\mna- 
^ ix i\ .s ux'to *‘\o<uti\o olhM*!'- win* IuhI < lingo f*f rlojiai Inionts 
w hi* h atr ui‘h*r'ut itch umi cuuiinT.iti Jhit t]nsinu<]i wo (.m 
juo^uuic xliil ilicro wcU' ojlmah with \.'n ums dutii’s h'nux'Woio 

ol!Jpi**Vc'l tt* < u! ilui MU MU nuts vhiijirs » 7 JiJifKjd 

frtiiii I n»»lH is in Ahiuiva tunes. Others i nlli'etod the »Vu//r/ 

(*r 'Ini! wjnh tin hliunijaguriK.is wno in oli.irgo <»f ttoiiMiio- 
h<iU' os « iint.nnit'g i nt oidy ^nld. sihiu plot tons gems and stones 
hill n]so till* ]>rnrlu(t' <*f oi la\os ])aif) in Kind (ji ])ta( tuo 

w'hi* li (oiiumH'fi e\(*n ti]) t<* Oupta tunes) Oilnu otlioials woio m 
< h nge of 11 rigai ion ard w itor-sujiph ai d tins is eleai Iv ( (udii incd 
1 )V iIk* insnijiiion <d rsaiadnin aid of Jhidiadainan whoso 
luiiag.idli in.sinjition (JuAdeis ‘)(».“») gi\os us ti detailed desiiiption 
of the Sudarsana l.'Ke (soo also Jjudias, nos J J.'fT-fJSfi) Tlie 
Jvarnianlas oi woi Kshops w ere also in existonco as w'c know fioni 
anothei ins(ii])tion and this is oonfinned hy the cMdenco of the 
Kainasutra w'hnh sju'aks of A<Uivaksas in (h.ngc of fartoTics 

Thei e existed also judges, ( i inunal niagisti ales: police oflicei s 
as W'ell as ducts of inilitaTy pickets TJio lugliei inihtaiy ofliceis 
included the Sonajiatis and iMalui-senajialis and tlicsc coniinai ded 
the t-roops and gariisons in difloicnt locaht'jes The cliiAcicnt 
provinces and local divisions weie piobably nndei AniTityas its 
undei the AndJiias Abllages and local aicas, guilds, and lowui- 
shifis piobabh continued to enjoy auloi oniy, though tlioofliccis 
in chaige whetlici appointed by tlic king or elected, woie 
accountable to the king 

AAdnlc in tins w'ay the traditional system lemamcd undisturbed, 
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Budradtoan stared tie fooling against tie oppressive measures 
of tie Empire Like tie Andira rulers (wio olaimed to iavo 
exacted no taxes except tios© sanctioned by Pharma), he ws 
opposed to fiscal tyraiinj and he speaks elearly against excessive 
taxes (Lara), forced labour and benevolences (Prapoyas) 

Political tendencies and influences — In tie bgit of avniJailo 
evidences, we may summaxiBe tie political tendencies and 
influences of this period 

First of all the foreign invasions, though thev caused the 
downfall of the imperial structure, did not materially injure the 
cultural and social Life of tho Indian people or destroy the 
subordinate administrative machinery, or the autonomy of villrgo 
Life The foreign invaders ultimately reinforced tho othnio 
element already existing and paved the way to a neo Hindu social 
and religious revival 

Secondly, the foreign domination of the north led to tho political 
oonscionsness of the south, which for a long tune became n strong 
hold of Indian culture 

Thirdly the monarohioal principle became stronger tlinn 
over and though some of the republics mamtnmod thoir political 
existence in the fringe areas or in eocludod regions, the vigour of 
tho ropublicon disoiplino gradually passed nvav A few contunos 
more, and these republics passed out of oMstonco Tho principle of 
monarohj was not onlj strongthoned but ov oiywhoro tho powers 
and prerogatives of tho long v\cro extolled Tio king in tint ago 
of foreign dommntion and anarchy came to bo lookcal upon ns the 
saMour of tie people and tho npioidcr of tie fioeinl and moral 
OMstonco Tho transcendental D/ianao idea become tho doiiuimnt 
prinoiplo in social and 2>oIitica] life and matonalism passul to tic 
baok-ground Tic iiiQuouco of tho central Asian racts^ mudo tho 
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kmg to be looked upon as tbe incarnation of the divine spirit and 
tliis deva idea was accepted everywhere Following the Kusana 
example, later Hindu kings came to be styled Devas and the old 
Sacerdotal principle received a strong re-inforcement Along with 
this, an intimate connection was established between the kmg 
and the religion he professed This is apparent from the styles 
assumed by the various dynasties which ruled India from this 
time Each line claimed to derive success from the grace of the 
deity it worshipped In this, too, the foreigners led the way The 
Greek kings put the figures of their own divinities on corns and 
-Pallas, Nike, Demeter, Hermes or Zeus made their appearance 
The Kusanas toUowed their example Kadphises II put the Siva 
image on his coins in addition to the bull Under Kaniska, these 
gods and goddess were multiplied and Indian, Eoman, Greek 
or Babyloman deities made their appearance on coins (See 
Catalogue of Coins m the Indian Museum, p 10-26) Sectarianism 
also mvaded politics and soon afterwards the king’s name every 
where was associated with the cult to which he belonged From 
the fourth century downwards, kings distinguished themselves 
by assUmmg distmctly religious titles like Paiama-Blidgavata, 
Parama-Mdliesvam or Pam^na-Saugata 

Lastly, a distinct feudal tendency was infused into the spirit 
of Hindu politics Eepeated invasions and the continual changes of 
hand of local areas led to the growth of numerous lines of subordi- 
nate princes, who always saved their own heads by tiansferrmg 
their allegiance to the dominant powei of ths day The Sc^dho- 
Peisian ideal of goveiument by means of a senes of Satraps led 
also to the creation of such an indigenous aiistociacy and most 
piobably the old centralised chaiacter of administration as under 
the Maui yas passed away The use of innumeiable Mitia families 
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points to tte same The Satiapal farmlieB also Btrengthened 
the same principle and the rue of feudatory faimlieB under the 
Guptas 18 a fact whioh every histonau is bound to tale into 
aooount These ruled their own dominions on conditions 
of military aid and tribute The representatives of the central 
power were installed m all centres of importance and probably 
the later official grade of XEyaathas grew out of the mutation of 
the Persian and Parthian Khayalhiya * 

The Republican Ideal 

In the midst of these mnovations and turmoils, the ropubhos 
mamtained more or loss their own time-honoured imtitutions and 
the tradition of independence In the absence of detailed records 
then coins alone show their corporate pohtical existence and the 
dominance of the idea of a res publica ’ 

Prominent among these republicans were the Taudheyns 
who had survived the unpenal domination of the Jlanryas In that 
ago of foreign mvasion thev had to fight hard agamat the Saha 
ruler Rudradainnn who speaks of their valour and militarj pride 
(Ep Ind VIII ) Three types of Vandlieyn corns have been 
discovered ospocially ui the eastern Punjab with the elephant 
and bidl symbol with the figure of Klirtikoya and inth 


• It 1 * »lpnlSc»nt fact that Juit aiter the f rrJgn Inra^ton and aetUenjent In India, tb# 
(Trade of Klrmathaa hreemea rerv prominent That the Kfraatbaa In orffffn aa 
oecnpational caate baa been admitted br all bot no aatlalactorr deriratJoti f the name bat 
b^ angpeated 

It haa been br Mr ^ K Der that tl » >nl Ki^^tta I mt^jr Ut 

tbc aan foftn I the IVndan r Parthlau LhajalW> u. , 

^ Imtltritcm of tbe-c JBcen. bt iW W aUrth t ‘t'; 

lar«lT from the IVrdan- After Ih fall of V 

totkmofU^nrtjamlfnfberert oW drama t,/Mm-haVa|iU a tmdaKi\a lhalolhel * 
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the figiue of a ■wanior In the absence of recorded history, 
the inscii 2 )tions on some of these coins throw light on 
tlieir staunch lepnblicanism On some coins we have the words 
'Yaudheya-gcniasya JaycT while in other places we find the 
expiession ‘Y andheifdmm Jaya Mant'ia dhaidndm ’ Clearly, these 
speak of their coipoiate Gana and then’ elected elders and are an 
eye-opener to tliose who deny the existence of the republican 
principle in ancient India Cunningham has identified the Johiya 
Bajputs With the descendants of the ancient Yaudheyas (see 
Ciinmngham’s Ancient Coins of India, pp 75-79 , also Arch Siu’. 
Bep Ind Vol XIV on Autonomous coins) 

The coins of the Malavas, who, too, survived and fought 
Nahapana’s son-in-laW are equally suggestive and show how there 
was one commonly accepted style among the repubhcans The 
Malavas like the Yaiidhe 3 "as also issued corns in the name of then 
corporation Their coins bear a bull, lion or tree, with the 
legend ‘Malava-ga7iasya or 3Idlavdndm Jmja, meanmg victory to 
their corporation 

The ^"ibis whose coins are found near modern Chitor issued 
their coins in the name of their Janapada of Sibi in Madliyamikd 
{Ma^hamikdyd Sibi'janapadasa , See Cnnnmgh^m on Autonoumous 
Coins of India , A S B Vol XIV) 

Similar to these, We have the coins of the Arjunayanas and 
these belonging to the Sunga period, bear the legend 'Ar'ju- 
ndyana" and Aijundyana Jaya Thus, these reflect the same 
spirit as the other states mentioned above 

We have corns of other autonomous non-monarchical states, 
namely, those of the Audumvaras, Aparantas, Kumndas, Vrsms, 
and of the Maharaja-janapada and the Bajanya Janapada The 
Maharaja and Bajanya coins Were issued m the name of tl^eir 
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leepeotive Janapadae Tie real sjgnifioanoo of the word Janapoda 
18 yet to be diBOovered Probably among the Mahfiraja and 
Rajanyaa there was the growth of an oligarchy of ohiefa or fighters 
This IB olealy disoemible in the case of the VrpjiiB and the 
Audiimvaras some of whoso lator coins bear the legend of a ruler 
who 18 mentioned by name e g MahSdevasa r&no Dharaghosasa * 
This seems to point to the gradual or occasional supplanting of 
gaijia rule by semi monarohioal anthonty We find an instence 
of this clearly in the case of the Yandheyas one whose chiefs is 
mentioned SwBmi Brahmanya Yandhcya and mother is later on 
styled Mahttraja and Mahasenapati The signle Vrtpi com is 
issued in the name of Vr?iu rajanya janasya bhnbharasya e^ 
the corporation of Vr?m K^attriyas (See JR A.S 1000, 
pp 410 420) 

The corns of the Kunmdas have been referred to a period 
immediately before the Christian ora The same is also the case 
With the Aparanta coins (near Shnbntghan) For further detailsi 
see Cunnmgham A S Reports Vol XTV — on Autonomous coins, 
(pp 129 1 el seg) 

Indian Republicans— It will bo out of place to dwell at 
large on the history of these states or peoples sinoe it is not 
within the scope of a volume like this Cut this mn> bo 
pomted out that these coins and their legends are sufficient 
to dispel the idea ontortamod by many European scholnni and 
tacitly accepted by some Indian wntors that republics wore 
unknown m ancient India IVIij and how such ideas originate 
is dilfioult to understand except on the axioniatio ncccptnnco 

Some ot ibt 
tome of tbeir ooinv 
thrr« namt of r 
)UhlrlJ 
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of f])e infc'nonl\ of the Tndinj) poldicnJ gcnins and the 
asMimj)tion tliat lepnbhcs and ie})ul)licanisni weic an exclusive 
patent of tlic Wc^^t Yet tlic facts aic tliat Indian tradition 
as veil as recoidod documents clcaily distinguish these horn the 
inonaielneal states Tlici i<^sued coins in the name, not of lulers, 
nor of ca'^tes Init of political communities, uho believed m their 
ovn SGjiaiate and coipoiatc political existence and manifested then 
faith 111 a pubhea 

Again such slates maintained tbcir existence foi as long a 
penod (and occasionnll} foi longer pciiods) ns the lepublican states 
of Gieece and Ilalv The lepiiblican i6giiue in Atliens lasted for 
not moie than eiglit bundled yeais and that in Eome for not more 
than SIX luindied )cais loiiglily In India the facts aie that the 
Yaiidhe.vas existed fiom Paiiini’s time to tlie date of the Yijayagarh 
Insciiption whicli is nioic than nine liundicd yeais In the case 
of the Malavas we have leal liistoiical evidence of then existence 
fiom the time of Alcxandei to the use of the Guptas which is moie 
than SIX bundled yeais, even if we neglect then niiiecoided eaily 
histoiy 

Next, it has been advanced m some qiiaiters that the Indian 
lepublics weie nothing moie noi less than tubal oligai clues, which 
leseired political powei foi the luhng few Heie again facts prove 
something to the contiaiy The Malavas, as stated aheady, cer- 
tainly admitted Brahmins and men of othei castes to live in their 
teiritory and to exeicise the fianchise Ceitainly, this was not to 
be expected m an ohgaichy (See supra I, pp 245 and 246) And 
does it not compaie faiily with the state of affaiis in Gieece? 
Take Athens foi example In the hey-day of hei piospeiity poli- 
tical power at Athens was in the hands of a iiihng section only 
Slaves foimed moie than half of the population and they had no 
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political rights The Metils were also excluded and even among 
bona fide Athenians, the tie of the phratnes and of rehgion was so 
powerful that it was difficult for a new-comer to get adinission 
into the political hfe of the city Certainly, here too tlie 
Indians stood on a higher political level 

Democracies m the modem sense existed neither m Greece nor 
m India Man s pohtical rights were, in the ancient world every 
where subordmated to certain notions of status and certain prm 
leges of birth These were the same in India as in tlie West 
But the misfortune of India lav in the fact that her people exhibit 
ed a premature and precocious political gemus longing for a higher 
type of evolution and this tended even in that remote age towards 
a cosmopoUtan goal, though in society there existed divergences 
of race and onltnre standing m the path of a imiform social hfe 
Though diffenng in blood or race, Indian? could bring tborosches 
under a common political sway and solved their social problems 
m a poeuhar way This was nnhnown in Greece where the 
people though loving equality and oxfoUing freedom looked only 
for a social uniformity in o narrow political frame The re- 
publican city state with its few thousand citixens remained the 
chief ideal of Greece The Hellenes could not modify it or think 
of an extensno empire It remained foreign to their genma Tim 
task was undertaken later on bv Alexander 
banan cmp.re-budder But that dream was 
when tho Greek lost his political indiuduahtv Do a a 
lowed up and lost in the midst of the races ahom he pntendcl 

to conquer 

IWr^lj . . mS.r l.lt ot •SBln irlRnrJ 11*1? 
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iimlor tntmnr-; find iiiililir^ IrndcrR and \cr} •;oon (licy became despots, ^\lio were 
icifii'il In till pcO]>li 

In India, (be line if dr\eIopmen( unc not dissimilar A( first tlie republics ^cro 
minirn 11*- (Jradtinlh ilic\ beenme fewer and inonnreb} regulated bj laws and 
piibla ( pinnm p’nii'cd ground Later on inonarcln became tlie political ideal of Indian 
llunkcrs 'llii'' \ ns mcessilntod bj the conflicts of races and principles Unnersalism 
bcniiie (be onler of the dn\ Jiniierinlism (rniiiipbcd and the republics passed out of 
csistcnco, nftcj lasting for man} centuries 
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Political Speailations oj the 
Rtaciion 

The conBcquences of the poUtaciil disruption and foreign 
mvaaion deeply influenced the apeculutionB of tlie age A strong 
reaction aet in with a view to modifying the social outlook and the 
pohtical ideal Men lost their faith in the ideals of the preceding 
age and yearned tor a social and political order more hkely to con 
serve than to lead to progress The champions of orthodoxy 
attributed the disasters to the heterodox rehgious propaganda and 
the upheaval of the masses Social disruption and political down 
tall wore regarded ns the consequences of false religious teachings 
and doviationa in moral conduct Consequently the laugiiera of 
the reactionarj age ushered in an era of social repression and 
political subjugation The arnia and objectives of the Arthoiislra 
teachers were denounced and the task of social reconstmclion was 
entrusted to the oxfionents of the orthodox Dliarma ideal Tlicv 
repudiated the secular ideals of the ArtlinSfistm writers and con 
domned the goal of material prnsjxinU In place of tlicso llicj 
tliouglit of raising a state, more moral than malenal and more 
spiritual than jwliticnl Tlic Dliarma ideal winch had liccn mised 
so Iiigli bj Aitoka was resuscitated and the inijiorlanco of Artlia 
was miniiniscil Tlio Suifti writers, howt'cr, while tlicv projKiseil 
to follow the canon of the Dlinrniaaufras and Dlinrnin'tistrns 
could not nniniii lihiid to facts C-onscioiisIc and iinconsrionsK 
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^llc^ utili'-cd iimcli of llic Ai t])as"iR()a inalenal Consequently, 
most of the i emulations and juineiples accepted dining the Im- 
peiiali'^tic Hilo of tlic Mammas lemaincd intact, but the social 
and political outlook \^.is entllol,^ changed 

The cailicst of these Dhainiasastia-wiiteis -uas the author of 
the Bhaigaia iccension of the j\Janava Bhainia&astia The author 
flourished most piobably dining the Sunga age and the piesent 
Manusamhitri cannot be asciibed to a peiiod latei than the 1st 
cciitui} B C The next gicat woiks of inipoitance weie the 
Yajnavallqa Smiti and the Smiti of Yisnu, which closely follow 
the piinciples and tenets of the Manava wiitei Some of the 
views on ethics oi lav of the lattei find suppoit fiom the greatest 
conimcntatoi of the MTmamsa, namely Sahara Svamin who also 
belonged to the jieiiod immediately postciioi to that of Manu 
The geneial acceptance of the views of the Smiti-wiiteis is also 
pioved by the evidence of social life piesented by the diamas of 
Bhasa and moie paiticulaily by the Mi cchakatika^^ attiibuted to 
King Sudiaka and composed most prohablv dm mg the later Kui^ana 
peiiod which was maiked by Southern domination ovei the country 
lound Avanti 

While Hinduism was changing its charactei and modifying 
its social outlook, Buddhism was fast losing its hold on the minds 
of the people The age was maiked by the rise of eminent ex- 
ponents of a new Buddhist philosophy like A^vaghosa, NagMjuna 

(1) The date of the Mrcchakatika has given rise to an almost endless controversy 
Older Indologists used to assign it to the Ist century B C or A D But some 
recent wnters have tried to place it in the Gupta penod This, however, is untenable 
and certain internal evidences militate against it The Carndatta tradition is 
undoubtedly old and the present hook cannot be placed later than the Ist or Ilnd 
century A D Tlie author evidently knew the Nanaka coins of the Kusanas, and flourished 
m an age in which Southerners were supreme in Avanti This takes us to tlie pre Saka 
period 
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or the authors of the Vibhaga and Sutranta school But it had 
nothing, as we sball sec lery soon to contnbnte towards pohtical 
or social ideas As sucb, the age was evcntuallj one of Neo Hindu 
reaction and revival 

In the domain of ethics and political philosophy tlie pro- 
enunent teacher of this reactionary age was, as we have said, the 
unknown author of the Bhargava recension of the Manava Dhanna 
^astra Unknown though be la he deserves recognihon on account 
of hiB thorough mastery of the orthodox canon his knowledge of 
the diverse views of the different socio-ethical schools and his 


acumen as a lawgiver bent upon creating a system in opposition 
to the one which had gamed acceptance for centnries merely by 
hiB interpretations He rightly recognizes the normal desires 
and natural aspirations of man which impel him to action 
Furthermore he has the clearest idea about the prune duties of 
governments to mamtain the life and property of subjects end his 
ideal of social happmess is higher than tl at of most of liis prcdccs 
Bora But inspite of these, his outlook is entirely a changed one 
He takes upon bunself the task of presenting a social ideal 11111011 
was more for conservation tlinn for progress With this object he 


adopts a new interpretation of the older canon, with a new to 
OToromphnsismg the sacerdotal ideal and nullifjing the force of 
arguments which might go against it In doing this ho is often 
exposed to the charge of self contradiction But ho proceed’ care- 
fully and cautiously and seems to hnic had the support of t ic age 
His uork lias ivclcomcd hj the ruling orders and it is I>cr in|>s on 
account of tins timt Ins compilation gamed unnersal cRvhnce ai 
oicn noil holds tlic foremost jiosilian among the Smrti "or 
The author of the Bhurgnin text was 
as can ho oasilj seen from h.s i.eiis on the supumaci of the 
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Bralniiana, (lie ‘social lelation of (lie caslc^-, pcipetual clegiada- 
tiou of (he Sfuha, (ho deuuneiation of '^vomankind, the blmd 
and uinnoial ad\orac'\ of (Ijc absolute of the fatliei 

o^ 0 l fnimh piopeih. unequal dnision amdog sons and the i elec- 
tion of (ho }ilea foi the emancipation of sj‘'^'''0s A detailed dis- 
ciis-^ion of (he^c (ojucs will be ou( of placd heic, but something 
lequiies to be slid with a \uwv to defining tli^ authoi s place m the 
social and political histoi\ of India 

As legaids (he Rirdunana, Manii leaves os no lOom foi doubt- 
ing his faith in the ‘^emi-dnine position of tPO saceidotal oidei and 
he utilises much of the Epic mateiial to exM fhe position of the 
Biahmana With him, the Biahmana is taPOg '^^oth the king) the 
iipholdci of the moial oiclei, tlie liighest d^ cieatcd beings, the 
divine lepiesentative of Dhaima and the oi^^iei of eveiything on 
eaith With his chaiacteiistic fondues® hyiieibole, the 
wuitei of the Samhitfi uses language wdiich only speaks foi itself 

(2; These mows appear from the following verses of the ^f>inusamlut5, taken mainly 
^rom the Epic tradition, eg — 

c T 

^ efr wiw : II M 

wiviwi: w.m li M ^ 

T OA 

II M S 19 ^ 

^ ^ 5ict spi^ci^ I 

^ ^ II M s ^ 

wrerot ^ ^ I 

ftcitlapn: II M ? 
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and lie does everything to uphold his idealism by presenting a 
sternly rigid code for the Brahmana s guidance and denocmces the 
slightest deviation from the type of Bralimmhood laid down in 
his code But mapite of hie high idealism, he maltes himself 
assailable by the champions of humanity on account of Ins emonci 
pntion of the Brahmana from the rigours of a criminal code and his 
want of sympathy for the maBses 

In the matter of relationship between caste and occupation, 
the lawgiver pretends merely to elaborate the directions of lus 
prcdecesBors and lava down the traditional occupations of castes 
and mixed castes ® Generally apenking he is averse to muted 
marriages and manifests a tendency to lower tlic position of tlie 
children of such marriages The mamnge of a Brahmana or a 
K^attnya with a ^udrn he denounces in the most nolont langungo* 
and stigmatises such a union aa a bar to salvation though ho him 
self admits tlie evistonce of onatoms to tlie contrary Mami s vio- 
lence to the Sudra is one of the chid charattcnstics of Ins kw-codc 
and hi8 constant dcclnmatioiiB did more mischief bj furnishing 
potent weapons to the more reactionary wnters of a later and more 
decayed ago The Stidra lie cxclndcs from higher judicial and 

( 9 ) SltoD » rt»tB tbforr U In iwrt«nt Ml MfMmt ©f lb© firt th«t b« MiIeiM ij 
fordgii tribe© Hie lie Seku Clou Hotuu enJ T«t«i»i en AnfM trial" •"S •llribirter 
tb-if doMnlin to e ilerletloe from tim (eecblDgr of the HrriimlM (r/ U B X ra 


«1 hirna • Tehement denondrano rrf the mrrrUse trf nrthnrrei 
Soarm, IM forma lo Ihe HM booh of hf. xort FlKr le tMi rothor 
etaet, like OobhO* hrS torbiaaen II hot IW dU not nee «> rlelnil ■ 
11 . bm- to ■rlr.llon (Cf Jtro. m-oM, Ihe er»M. IMS > 


■ oJ K illrijrr eUh 
eeme rd Ihe 0|hj» 
I nBorr* per wide 
\\ I* qur-td* fv* 


q.5t jnpnnftw itv^ < 


KUenher. irt K ») ho.erer he elte. lb. nme. ed AkMmltl «a Olr^C’ ->■" 


toW-fcflTD Wfrf BlUTtfd 1*7 ioj J«Tf3 rfrtwoc* 
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oxcoiifnc SCI vices, n^^signs to Jiim the only duty of seiving the 
liiglu'i cnsles and lescnos foi Inin all the iigoiiis of a merciless 
ciiininnl eode/"’^ Next to Sudra, he denounces (he female sex, as 
heing nntinnlh disposed towaids untiiith and guile He ex- 
cludes them fiom highci intellectual pm suits, denies then custo- 
niai\ inheiitaiiee (though iceognisinir StiTdhnnam), foibids 
saei aments oi Vedie iites, Molently denounces the A’ery idea of the 
remainage of widous and piesciihcs household duties and loyalty 
to husband as the sole end and aim of then existence though often 
he has to admit facts to the contiaiy 

Almost in the same stiain, he advocates the letention of 
slavey, justifies it as an institution of divine creation and con- 
ducive to the \\cll-heing of society Cm lonsly enough, the language 
he uses is almost siniilai to that of Aiistotle 


(5) TIic Sudrn ip oxcliulcd from Uic olTico of counsellor and jndgo (cf 

g I I ''' against Uic spirit of tlio Epics 

The onlj duty of the Sudra according to ^fanii is semco and the language used 
goes a long svay to indcntifying (he Sudra ■with (he slave (cf YU 413 414 f% 

ccintrast iMlh (he spirit of Artha45Btra 

(6) hlanu denies freedom io vroraon (cf IX ^ ^ 1 I excludes them 

from sacraments and Vcdic mantras ( I ^ 

He harps on their innate perversity (cf sflrfegi I ^ 

Marriage uas their only saerament and loyal service to husbands the only duty (cf 

M s n— ^ ^ 3Z^T^'sftiqftferr ii) 

(7) On slavery the views of Manu go counter to the spirit of the Artha4astra While 
Kautilya is for unqnahfied emancipation of all, Manu pleads for slavery and regards the 
SQdra as intended for the slavery of the Brahmin What a reaction and what a 
degeneration in so short a period I cf — 
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The same attitude of reaction marks the views of the law 
giver on the end and aim of governments or the nature and axtent 
of royal power The lawgiver starts hy laving stress on the 
anarchy which would arise in the absence of a king and then em 
phasises the creation of the regal office hy the Almighty His 
well known lines on the origin of royal power make him a chani 
pion of regal authonty out and out He proceeds a step further 
than the Epic writers Tn the eves of tlie latter, the gods with 
whom the king was identified typified merely the different func 
tions of tne universal system Indrn represented leadership in 
war Yama was tlio destroyer Vanina was the pidgo, Agni was 
the punisher and purifier of sinners while Candrs and Kiihera 
were the supporters of life But Mann identifies the king s 
essence with the collected essences of the divine rulers of the iini 
verenl phenomena Instead of harping on the pamllohsm of royal 
duties with those of the gods Indrn Vayn Tama Agni Vanina 
Candra and Kubern he tries to make the king a real eoiinter^rf 
of the dmne nilcrs and clothes the regal office as well ns its holder 
with divine veneration ® ^ 

ipi* H wrrftym Rlaailons si ' 

yamrsfiinOsdtsmsomsisiM vilMU 
s eaftsi fiet#tsfs mn i 

rsWa ft ions ■sisnnsslsfii a VilWis 

K. pisrert, h. .n.Ws Ib. BM™ lscp.1.1. ot tobnil « -s WUsC 

•nd pilot. Km. inJ sivt. tf frttmtn on Ibt nn"' laitlol ( «SI I JSS SISSj <lj l< 


(SlMnni.ir Iln.nto,.ll»pl .lorilfn. T1 'jVJ.Tv "nn 

Unit It Ih. t™«l.l.T^ ts-lUj »< O' “SS 

upliln. .b. llltrsltl .mport lris« IstBsJ * WOWT’k" W 
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Tliconj of Kingsliiy 

A^aiii, in explaining llic evolution ol {he legal office, the law- 
givei novel t.ikcs the people into account He does not mention 
the election of j\Ianu (as in i\I 13 {Santi 67) but makes the people 
a passne and ineit agent in ^^hosc inteiests the cieation of king- 
ship \\as decided on h} the Ahnightx 

The main lunction of the king is to jiiotect Dhaima oi the 
inoial oidci , self-eiiiaiient and self-existent which the authoi of the 
Manusanihita does not cleail} define, but which in its objective 
aspect connotes the canon guiding the nays of men leading to 
happiness on eaith and salvation aftei death The souices of 
Dhaima, accoiding to the aiithoi of the piescnt samhita, aie four, 
t;z , the Vedas, Smih vliich deiivcd ai fhoiity fiom its being 
dependent on the Siuti, Sadacaia oi tlie customs and piactices of 
the viituous and lastly the dictates of a disciplined and viitnous 
conscience 

To piotect Dharina, the Alniightv cicatcd Danda oi legulated 
chastisement ■which impelled men to follow the light path This 
Danda was cieated out of the essence of the Biahman and protect- 
ed eveiything thiough the feai of punishment, cf — 

II VII-14 

wnitrim II 15 

^ ^ ^cfT ^if^qT ^ I 

^ II 16 

mf' ii 17 

Next, according to the author of the Manusamhita, the king s 
sovereign authoi ity arises out of his excicise of the laws of Danda 
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which IS the upholder of Dharma In its subjective aspect Danija 
IS nothing but Dharma itself Dapda stnXes terror into the heart 
of wrongdoers and restrains all from violating the path of righteous 
ness As such, Da^jda was the root and essence of moral order 
(c/ ahil 5^ ft i ft ^ srn^ 

Hftro ^witi ii) 

The highest duty of the king is to wield the rod of punish 
ment, impartially and with due deference to circumstances (YU 
16) The king s coercive authority knows no lumtations and there 
IS no one free from the coercive aothority of the king including 
his nearest relatives Failure to wield the rod of punishment 
nghteously was a sm which makes the king stray from the path of 
Dharma and paves the way to his downfall (VH 27 28) On 
earth, the king was the highest chastiser and above him stands 
King Vompa ( ftrnYPir wA 3^ H^tftrr i 'iK'irfi vim 

tr WW* *1 frreft ll Yllt 836) The king discharges his 
moral obhgations bj wielding the rod of punishment and 
the punishment inflioied by him punfics men from sin 
(VTTT 318) If the king himself foils in nnnrding punish 
ment ho in Ins turn is liable for Ins sin and has to make amends 
to Vanina ( W ^’3^' fV ^ 38^) 

By wielding the rod of puniBbmcnt, the king is to preserve 
the right conduct of all and to mnintam tlio VarpQs and Aitnimns 
(castes and stages of hfo} TJio protection of Vnmns and Afiramo' 

IB the highest duty of the king ( ''T HEtlfiT 

Tfent I 3t>) To know the rcil essence of Bhanna as well 
tvB ot Dnijda the king ir to discipline hiniwlf and Btii(?\ the 
\edaB UandaiiTti An\Tk8liikI or Atiim\i(hu and \nrttu Hi 


Royal Duties 
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sboiild associate himself with the aged and alwa 5 ^s remain reverent 
to the Bialimins WTgl^t ^ || VII 88) 

The latter should be fieed fioin punishment and taxation They 
should also be made to enjoy fiscal piivileges like the ownership of 
treasuie-tioves found by them and be patronised in all possible 
ways 

Next, the king should have leained and viituous piuohitas 
and expeiienced mmisteis of high quality numbeiing seven oi 
eight. Dutas (oi ambassadois), collectois of taxes (Samahartr) 
supeimtendents (Adh 3 ^aksas) and officials in cities (Sarvartha- 
cintakas) and villages should be appointed Gioups of ten or 
twenty villages should have dilfeient officials to preside ovei, with 
still highei officials over gioups of 50, 100 oi a thousand villages 
All these officials aie to preserve peace, collect royal dues and eradi- 
cate thorns to peace by appiehendmg ciimmals or marauders Care- 
ful attention is to be paid to the constitution of law-courts presided 
over by Piadvivakas tiying all kind of suits arising out of the 
violation of rights The whole of the Ymth chapter is devoted 
to justice and gives us the laws as well as the judicial piocedure 

In matteis of taxation, the king is allowed the right to tax 
all soits of income on account of his protection He is allowed 
a share of the pioduce of lands, tolls on articles of trade, judicial 
■fines and various othei miscellaneous items The amount of royal 
share, however, is not so high in the Manusamhita as in the 
Arthasastia 

Secure at home and having ensured peace and good govern- 
ment, the king should have his aimy piopeily organised Then he 
should devote his attention to the fouifold objective (VII 99 which 
IS already enumeiated by Kautilya, viz , preseivation of that 
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already in hand, recovery of that lost, acquisition of new things 
and proper distribution or enjoyment of things obtained) To 
achieve supremacy in the Mandala of states he should employ 
spies, know the difficulties of otlier kings and at the proper moment 
make wars of aggression He should know the importance of the 
seven limbs of the state (saptanga), the principles mlmg the 
(MaijiJsla, the lews of the sixfold pohcy or ^adgiujya and the four 
means of attaimng objectives, namely Samn Dana, Bheda and 
Damja 

Manu B dissertations on these topics prove him to he a careful 
student of the Arthadnstra and he seems to have borrowed largely 
from his predecessors of that school These borrowings arc not 
contmed to the domam of internal politics but extend to matters 
relating to the administrative machincir Thus, in the matter of 
taxation, he mentions almost all the the items of royal dues, 
though regarding the amount of roval slinro ho follow s the 
older DharmadSetras or the Epics He calls upon kings not to be 
over greedy exhorts them to put an end to nil hindrances to jicace 
(Kantaka) and jnstifica a levy of taxes on artisans and oven forcoil 
labour Ho advocates tlic piinisbincnt of low -caste people faking 
to orders but makes excejitiona in fbo case of those people who 
leave tlicir homes after making pronsions for clnldrcn and depen 
dants 

But with all this 1)18 18 n narwncr outlook inasmuch as lie 
pays not the same amount of attention to the ninterinl devclopTnent 
of the king s subjects ns was the case with the Artha&stra writers 
The only lieople whoso sugenng he tries to reinoie and tor uliom 
he ndiocntcs the fullest amount of liounli are the dmtnvas (\1T 
m 1 Sfi) To sum up, Afanii a ideals an the rousohdiliou of 
ripnl nutlioriti and the mniiitciwneo ol moral onhr 
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To consolidate j egal antliouty and to extol the king’s position, 
Manu not only cniinciaies Ins tlieoiy of tlie divine oiigin of 
monarcliy but goes on to free kings fioin the chances of revolt oi 
opposition on tlie ])ait of subjects We have alieady seen how he 
has utilised the oldci ideas of the Epics to his puipose, but not 
satisfied with it he tiies haid to safegnaid the king’s position by 
advancing a doctiine similar to non-resistance adopted by 
the advocates of legal authoiity when opposing a tyran- 
nical king in Medneval Eiuope Tlie Epic wiiteis, though 
they advocated obedience, at least admitted tlie chances of subjects 
rising 111 levolt Some of them, as we have nheady seen (I p 
294), emphasised tlie moial light of i evolution and the extremists 
among them went so fai as to make tyiannicide a duty of subjects 
But Manu does nothing of the kind He hai*ps meiely on the excel- 
lence of the king, the omnipotence of his pieiogatives and the 
consequences of loyal angei Eoi nniighteous kings, he pi escribes 
giadual decay and final downfall thiough the piocess of the 
immutable laws of natuie, and ennmeiates the examples of Vena, 
Nahusa and Sudasa losing eveiything thiough indiscipline Undei 
such ciicumstances, we find his veijeration for the legal office 
earned too fai and this is tiansferied to the holdei of that office 
who, as we have seen is to be legaided as a Devata on eaith 

( 'i' W I ■''11 8) 

While such a theory of unquestioned obedience gained accept- 
ance in an age of anarchy and foieign invasion, the ovei -jealousness 
of the leactionaiy writer did not make him entirely foiget some 
of the traditional limitations of regal power Thus, Manu does 
not confer on the king the light to tamnei with the laws and their 
intei pretation which he vests solely m the Biahmanas, the 
sacerdotal older, holding a position of privileged supremacy m 
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BOaety (see Bk XT) Similariy Manu does not go bo far 
as to rocognise toe king s o-wncrabip of land According to Ivim 
ownership resided in tlie community and he admits real ownersliip 
in a plot of land to be vested in biro who cleared it The king s 
right to taxation, sinnlarly anaes according to him, from his 
function of protection and lie prescribes downfall and a future 
life m hell tor those who reahacd taxes without granting protection 
to their subjects cj — 

flfidWltffl «ST X!Wi 'dPTfilV I 
^ tfUS ^ ’TOT II VIII 304 et seg 


To sum up, tlie spirit of Manu b otliics and politics waa re- 
action in society and subjugation in politics He extols coercion 
and discards altogether the primary principles of the Knufilmn 
deal of paternal government Hib sympathies were tor the main 
tenance of the moral order and tlio patronage of the Baccrdotal 
caste For the masses or for the matorinl progress of mankind he 
has not a word to say except that the former should be put down 


and kept completely in diock 

The miaclucf done nas incnleulnblc Tlie influence of his 
law-code ITOB too deep to last for a centurv or two It nITcctcd the 
outlook of socieh for ages to conic and smothered the spirit of 
reason or moderation in the individual Wl.afevcr uns pood in 
him was forgotten hut the evil swelled intli the iisun of apes am 
helped to lioar down society to the nbi as of downfall «■ 
employment of drllinradn the s\atcmatic haipinp on the n d 
scruV- ond fears of the people and the .cndcnci o don dv the 
aim of rchpion and iKililics txirc bitter fruit n , ^ , 

cralc beenme the ideal of react, onan laupncrs j’" J*:' 

for tboso Mbo fnlloMcl ndbout reasomnn and arra-plcl n.dmnf 
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questioning It became the sole source of authority to the agents 
of leaction in the task of upholding a stagnant society with its 
privileges foi the higher ordeis and perpetual repression of the 
lower castes 

The othei Smiti-wiiteis of the peiiod were the authois of the 
Ya]havalkya and Yisnii Smitis Yajnavalkya closely follows many 
of the tenets of the Manusamhita He enumeiates the 19 authors 
of Smiti, extols the impoitance of the Dharmasastras and expressly 
lays down the excellence of these over Ai'tha^astras (I 21 

)). Luke Mann, he mentions 

the foul souices of Dhaima, (though he enumeiates sub- 
sidiaiy souices of knowledge which aie fouiteen in number), 
extols tlie aupiemacy of the Biahmana, directs kings to be kind 
to them (f 334) and makes regal authoiity the sole basis of 
order and p>3giess In addition to the tiaditional prmleges, 
Brahmanas aie assigned half of tieasnie-tioves and kmgs aie 
called upon to take then advice He is also averse to the 

independence of women {see I 85 i) Like 

the author oi the Manusamhita he piesciibes for kings the study 
of the four sciences (AnvTksiki, LandanTti, Vaitta and TrayT), 
though the Yedas aie put last He mentions the four traditional 
means and aims of politics and accepts, like Manu, Kautilya’s seven 
limbs of the state He emphasises the universal coercive 
]uiisdiction of the king (I 358) In many cases, we have not only 
a similaiity of ideas between the Manusmrti and the Yajnavalkya 
but also a similarity m language Yajnavalkya too is a believer in 
the obedience of subjects, identifies Danda with Dhaima (I 354) 
and uses language similai to that found m the Manusamhita in 
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prescnbmg a life m hell for unnghteous kings (I 367) who fail to 
punish properly (see also I S41) 

The cliapters on civil law are more developed in this Smpti 
and we ha\e a mention of the ordeals (H 96) The various sec 
tions of law show however a more intimate acquaintance with the 
Artlia^astra code and Tajflavalkya who gives a high place to Nyaya 
(I 21) utiliaes more materials from tlie Kautiliya as pointed out 
by Dr Shnmaaastry in Ins footnotes to the Enghsh translation 
Yajflavalkya moreover does not hke the krsnava Code, lay down 
the number of mmiaters (I 312) In one place, he allndes to 
the paternal ideal so promment in the ArthaiSatm 

(I 361 ^ tun fttn ) He follows also 

the Kautihya when he directs kings (II 3G) to compenaate 
subjects (from the treasury) who lose money or goods stolen by 
thieves and thus emphasises the contractual relation between the 
king and his subjects In foreign pohev Yajfinvalkya pleads for the 
retention of existing laws m a conquered country (I 343) WIiilo 
speaking of the nccesaiti of having mmiaters ho iiaca pmcticalh 

the language of the Artlm^astrit (r/ 

n 30 — 1 Sj Smrti) Tlie Viami Smrti has almost the 
same social scheme aa the Mannsamhitfi or the Isjna 
valkya SamhitJ The author denonneoa mnmngcs of Bmfimins 
with Sudra women and calls upon kings to maintain the tan of 
castes and afmmas Ho makes Brthmnnns pmcticnil} exempt 
from taxation and thei are allowed to appropriate the whole of 
treasures di.eoiered hi them His seheme of InenI goieniment is 
Inseil on older traditions though shghtli dilferinR fnmi that m 
tl»o Mnnu^minhitn 


Mimamsd 
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The authoi of the Simti is a believei in the tiaditional 
theoiy of taxation and makes the king entitled to a shaie of all 
incomes, on account of his protection He assigns to the kmg 
the tiaditional one-sixth, one-eighth oi* one- twelfth of the pioduce 
of land and one-fiftietli of cattle and gold m addition to a sixth, on 
vegetables, spices, floweis, loots, hides and eaithenware (VII 
130-132) Customs duties and tolls are lecognized as well as the 
produce of mines and a half of tieasuie-tioves Kings were also 
allowed to levy taxes on aitisans and workmen of all descriptions 
The authoi of the Samhita malces the king entitled to a 
tenth pait of the money-value of suits adjudicated m royal courts 
His ciiminal code is seveie His theoiy of the state and of foreign 
policy is what we find in the Artha^astra ('VH 154-174) but he is 
averse to the desti notion of a conqueied country 

Mmidmsd — Apart from these tlnee lawgivers, we have 
no other prominent theorists on politics and government during 
this period But fiom the Mimamsa-writei , gabaiasvamT, we have 
some clear ideas as to contemporaiy views on the vexed question 
of royal ownership of land This has received prominence in view 
of the controversy laised by European wiiteis as to whether the 
share paid to government by Indian cultivatois and landlords is rent 
or tax, and the moie so because theie liave been attempts m some 
quarters to interpret Sanski'it texts with a view to bunging their 
import into a Ime mth the ideas and piactices which obtain in 
Europe The over-zealous ignorance of some wi iters has also lent 
suppoit to the theory of the king’s ownership of land which iSrad- 
vocated by English writers But the tiue impoit of the passages be- 
comes deal when we go through impoitant texts and caie to accept 
an inteipietation fitting to the context and not opposed to the 
general spiiit of <Huidii law Sabaia’s comment on the Jaimini 
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Sutras fVI 7 3) where the question of king s nghts to ahenate 
hiB territory in connection with the celebrabon of the Vi^iajit 
aacrifiee enables us to make our ideas clear on this pomt 
Sahara commente on J&untoi s Sutra “ rt 


as foUowB — 

^ snr I fifi -*i Tfh i ^ g’nj.fer^ 

^ifwsiT ^ 

ii4 ura Tfii 1 5tr ^^W[^snntt 3*^*^ 

atjjgra tfit i vit n « tif% i 

qiqq i wtTt’i oi'l'ii 'I'dlsft ’t ' 

Hi4^'bnc5'rer aeRfBrat 


trett^ »ifiw' ^ I 

Colebrooke diBCUBBcs this question m hia essay on Jlfmanisn 
and summarises the wens of the JIimnniBa writers, cspecmlly 
Sahara (commenting on 7 3) and clearly emphnsisea the cardi 
nal principle of Hindu law that minor princes ns well ns their uni 
versal overlords are not the owmers of the soil By conqnesti kings 
become entitled onlj to the properly of the conquered kinge and not 
to the land of the subjeetB Ining on the annexed " 

these the conqueror is entitled to the share of the P'-’''" 
goes to the ruler for Ii.s protection and pnnishraenl of wroi « R 
Lthing else ,s lested in him Colebrooke ^ 

The Kings power is for the goiemment of the 
tirpation of wrngs For that p.-n- 
linsTiandiiien and Iciies tine- on olttiuhr- n r i- 
,a no, lestcl ,n him ilse h. would lime pnqwrtv m hou c. and 
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lands appci taming to the subjects abiding in the leafin The 
eaith IS not the king’s but i*- common to all beings enjoying the 
flints of then laboui. It belongs accoiding to Jaimim to all 
alike Tbeiefoie, although a gift of a jnece of land to an individual 
does take place, the \\hole land cannot be gi\en by the monaich, noi 
a pioMiicc bi the suboidinate pnnee but houses and fields acquir- 
ed b} puichase and smiilai means aic liable to gift ” On this 
head we shall ha\e to deiote moie attention especially in connec- 
tion "uith the Mews of latei wiiteis like Katyayana oi commenta- 
tois like Yijnanesiani, Nllakantha oi Madhava Mi Jayaswal 
has discussed this question m detail in his Hindu Polity (II 174- 
178) and it obtained a smnlai attention iiom othei wiiters on 
the Hindu theoi\ of land-temne (S C Mittia’s Landlaws of 
Beiiqal, Ch 1). The} ha\e all lelicd on this passage, and as such 
the} lune adojited the light line of agi cement and conclusion 


(9) We lia\e already diBcussed the question of regal oMnersliip of land in connection 
with the land-policy, of the Kaiiltiliya go\ eminent and ahown clearly (Ch H, p 38) how two 
classes of land, c g , the Brahma deya ard the A karada, remained exempt from rent The 
A karada tenants vere owners of freehold pa3ing taxes in hen of protection but not 
rent There is no dcnjing the fact that through the process of conquest large patches 
of land passed to the king in proprietary right but conquest never extinguished the 
rights of freeholders of tlie conquered kingdom and they retained their ownership till 
the last da}s of Hindu independence 

In such a discussion, we should try to have a clear line of demarcation between 
the king’s or the conqueror’s suzerain rights and Ins proprietary right os is done in 
modem International Law When a province is annexed by a conqueror, the private 
property of the ruler or state property in land in that region passes to the conqueror and 
he IB entitled to taxes from his new subjects who enjoy as of old their proprietary rights 
The principle of Hindu law is very clear on this point and later writers like Katyayana 
leave no room for misunderstanding 


/ 
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Political Thought of th^ 
Buddhists 

The influence of n Btmilar reaction ib c\idcnt from the study 
of contemponuy BuddJiiBt norks As pointed out already, the 
social ideals of the Buddhists T\ere subjected to the Tufluencc of 
similar forces and the idea of a tlieocrntic state •floated before 
their e}C8 Bharma heenme the supreme ruling and guiding 
principle and the Jatakn preambles repcatcdl) speak of Buddha 
as Dhanna-cakmvarttl ■with his lieutenants described as Dbnrma 
senapati Saciva or Blinn^agankn As the clinractcr of Buddhism 
changed and the active Bodlnsattva became the more intimate 
object of veneration the Buddhist came to bo more and more 
nflucnced b) the reaction in fn\our of an enhanced regal nuthopit\ 
Furthermore as some of the contcinj)omr\ teachers and i\'rilcrH 
on Biiddinsra Mere of Bralimann dc«^nt the\ nierol\ contmue<l 
the ancient tradition about kingship and go\crnmcnt in tlic nbBeiicc 
of a specific Buddhist jxiliticnl code Tins h apparent from the 
wntings of the Northern Buddhist*!, the most prominent nmonj, 
\\hom during tins period Mas As\nglio'<i Sprung from a Bmh 
mill faim!\ and reputed to Im\c been a courtur at the court of 
Kani'ika he is rognnlwl as the author of a mimlMT of uork*! 
including the ques of Buddlm-carila and tlm Siundannartda nud 
even of the Yn]m‘!uci In all thc'^* unlinp-* there k nothing 
lUiuIi luilil it)'** ngjiiii*'t lilt ctiiitc injHtmr\ tncliing of Briliinnn 
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i^in m MK'Jjtl ni;ill(*i^ wc Iuinc nn on nisfc in (lio 

\ ,'iji .wiu'i, 'Phc olomni* c^f the liisf ^'jinto of (lu' Snundnra- 

n.Jiula ‘'lun\ (l(M!l\ that flic pod was ,\ ))i‘lic\ci ni ihc omIs ol 
an.ntln .mkI j^oCs <nj to nan.i({* the elect jon of a Kin*! at Kapiln- 
\a‘'iu and the Kin}!-t'l('d afceptc'! io\al(\ foi the sake of ninin- 
taininp the pjcfcpK of l)haima (1 DO-GH — note the 

v\oid>, vTlig l). Kot satdlied amIIi tins, 

A'''va*!ho';^a piou'cds fuithci and makes Snddliodana a 
downed Kmp instead of an rdeeted pieddtmt and the Km*! is made 
to lule, leeeuin*! a ''i\fh pait of the )>lodiie(' as his shaie In 
the di'-e of the .laiaKani.lla In Anasni.i, n <!oes a Ion*! w*a\ to 
suppoil thes(‘ Mf’W'^ In Stoi\ II, he ni.iKe'^ the Sihi Kin^ lule 
hi« siii>]e*ts a*' if tiun weie his ehildien and the Kinf* is distin- 
guished not nnl\ In his (diaiit\ hut also builds alms-houses, le- 
he\es ilu* di^tii'^s of all .ind (alls upon Ins subjeets to infoim him 
of then cause's of (omjilaint The otluM sioncfe aie wiitten in 
the '-aine spun and then *-how the mtliienfe of the leafdion m 
j)oliti(al thou*!ht 

The onl\ (hniation fiom eontemjiorai \ thought and ideals 
IS As\a[!hasa‘s dcmundatioii of the s})nit of caste and Ins plea for 
the icco'!nition of the position of men thi()iif>h nient and not by 

social status o! bnth (rf ^ I 






The influence of conteinpoiaiy thought is disceimble even in 
the Lahtadstaia, iaIucIi has nothing speeificalh Buddhistic in it 
The niflumce of Bhninia idcabsiii is also found in othei avi iters 
AiyadoAa, K'puted to he have been a gieat teacbci and the authoi 
of the Cntulisatika, a pliilosoplncal Avoik, gives us his view*s on 
jnngsbip and has Mvo passages devoted to the considei ation of 
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pohticB and kingship In these two pasages he pleads for the 
reign of righteousness and condemns the doing of kings of the Iron 
Age wlio had substituted violence for patemsl care had converted 
the world into a deer park and justified their conduct by the rules 
of Dharma as laid down by the rsie Aiyadeva protests against 
these presumptions and displays of arrogance on the part of despots 
niling in an age of anarchy and m denonncing such conduct falls 
back on an older tradition reminding kings that they v,crc but the 
servants of the multitude and pubsisted on the wages given by the 
people thev ruled ft ^ W 1 1 

Secular Writers — Leaving the poet A^\ngho?n whoso 
wntings have already been considered in connection iMtli Buddhist 
thought, we proceed to other secular WTitcrs of the penod, the most 
prominent among nhom arc the poets Bliasa and Siidrnka the 
author of Mrccliakatika Bhasa about whose date flierc is still 
much doubt lived probabh not later than the lUrd or IVth cen 
A D His dramas arc based on plots borrowed from the Epics or 

(1) TbeM pUMjre* dtpd by Dr D B BbtodArkAr io bU CirmWr/ Lftturtt (I 
p 199) b«Te bwn rnUrodentood by Ut«r •wrlftr* ind mm of tb«a btTt i*wwded le fu 
M to mAk« tb«m Ibe ooraar itoofl o( ■ Ho^tibUt tbforr of nokadpAttoQ menl/ty tnn Um 
I nflMDC* of polltkt One writer h*» ottriDpted to ebef* JU dfreet oppoiltloo to lb# 
Brihmopie*! c*non vhlcb nuide polltlei indtpendent o< monUty Aj IntUuer* of lorh 
duregud for mcraUiy tb« Aotbor cit«» the nilos of Qrlhmonlnl eod« iMllfyiojf Ibo 
exeootlon of crimlntli elanghter of eDemU# io b*lti« and t««brtooi ettaitfci ce boUll* 
Idagi 

A carefol aoalyili boTwr a> hoU neh MCfln looi a* onwarraoifl 

lirtbojaptoU wnrio nrm rtpiri pollllf* ]^>Jrp«)d«lt of mofmlllT bat on tba ceetnrr 
inako tba political maeblnm' tbe opboldn- of lb« moral canoo. Bat ‘b' wy fart Ibtl 
tber lay doim rnlf* of practteal polllle* maleic tb«n taortVw maanrat gruf 

aacrifif* tbe eitrama tewU of pariHra Aryadera a wrluf on rdsfloaorby 1 ad 
UttJe room frr tbe nit* of modort Io be adopted It a klnc tad J-eoe* bfa plea fir 
ba DO l>earinj open tbtl rioMtKio In «T«th»ofl «lib tbe fifibm n(eal wt ter* 
ht wa» a belieter lo tba rale of Hijbie. B»»e«a or llbanna and coerely ibe IrklHt^nd 

tbpwW of lantkfl and tbe ce-olrart ttbaf fins between tf-e kfa • d ft adifrf* 
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on Ic^^eiuls cnncnt in thoH) (ln\s. lie k n In'lnner in tlic fiaditionnl 
Pnulnnanic oidoi of tilings. In politics, he sccins to liavo been 
acipiaintcd with tin* iiadilional Dliai inasisli.'i lules. He stands 
foi tile snpicin.icv ol Dliainia. the consolidation of nionaicli^ and 
of niinistci lal lo\alt\ to the down, not to speak of the supremacy 
( f tlic llirihinana XcitluM' a bcluncM* in jiopulai siipicinacy nor in 
legal desjiotisin, lie deiives Ins inspnation fioin tlie epic tiadition 
and jileads foi the continuance of (be tiaditional legime. 

fiudiaka’s date lias not \ct been clcailv aseei tamed but be 
must have lived neai about (be 1st ccntuiy A D wdiiob saw^ a 
la\ social life and the dcca\ of Buddbisni His book desciibcs the 
consequences of an age of anaieln and be gives us tbe pictuie of 
(be t\iannv of a low-lioin king, tbe excesses of bis favoiiiites and 
ibc conseciuent levolt of subjects His kingly ideal is summarised 
in two \crscs In the fust verse where {5udraka is described as 
tbe ideal king, be is depicted as one seised in tbe Vedas and the 
sciences and jieifoiining sacied sacnfices like the 
Asvamedba In the concluding acisc of the diama or the 
Bbalata^akya, he pi ays for an ideal state of ex’istcnce in which 
the natuial foices contiibute to tbe piospeiity of mankind and when 
the pious are honoured and a i igliteous king i ulcs obedient to tbe 
law^s of Dharma 

Towsards tbe close of the peiiod, tbe stud}’^ of Arthas^astra was 
revived and Kamandaka wuote bis Hltisaia About this book or 
its iiiecepts piopci attention should be gn^n in connection witK 
the wi itings of the next period. 
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tv political developments 

FROM REVIVAL TO FINAL DOWNFALL 


IVth Cenhxry AM Co 
Xmth Cenlary AM 

The close of the Ulrd century A D and tlio dawn of the 
rVtli wore marked by a remarkable political revival Almost 
all the foreign powers declined and indigenous dynasties raised 
their heads Three such powers divided the siipremacv over the 
country amongst themselves In the plain of Hmdnstan, the Quplas 
became the Biiseram authontv Central India and the Deccan 
passed to the VSkntnkns,<” and in the extreme south, a new power, 
the Pallavas ^ made thomsclvcs the overlords of the three Tamil 


(1) Tht yUaisia Dj/ntslg — Tbe; ddmioaM Onlnd lodit from U 14 ckM ct lh« 
nirJ rtotorr A P fo Ibe mJddlo of th« VUh WDlnry (530 AD) Tbe foojiJff of tb# 
Une w«i Yictilh^itkti vbote noo Pr*T»r»«nu T t *niM 

Itrioc** mbo p^emnej {nnQm<T%ble Vftjspr^ «di! AfTBmtdh* pocrifloM Tb* nr\j 
Vlkl^lru fociaed • mfcrittl *Ui»nc« »Hli Jbf tJ IV 7 «>r» *aj 

woc*bippm of gpktl In the hdutt of their power the mleJ orer etapir* 

PtretHiiDc froro the K»rtn»A 4 to the while Ih* Mne otber urttitrr 

tinr>dp«lill«i a VnowleJced tbdr aa <r«lotT narUeaa waa the last iroaffietit rnW cl lie 
UDcdom (Vur iletafla Joareao PobmUl • Deere* pp Tl 70 MowtiI artitlM fa 

J It A B 1014 Friabannunj’ Ijmcar lo Ti>4 AnH<] IthJO.) 

(i) The TelLjce* —TV erffin of IV Palfata i hro^hsl lo mj frry 
«nlpr» 11 \ Pmith ^e 1 lkaT 7 » Koj Birr rrjrar'fpJ IV TalUra « frrrf ere* *0-1 teie»l 

lo Idemt fT them Hjlh tV DaV BT* of InJie A IV rrsoH ef iV rr^frVi f 

A ntnnbef A nurier* MpeeUUr Dr Jewreao DaVeo t Ih iVry el rrnlan tel in ba» 
tem dfer'eeJeal *oJ r»rije« iVrrire oi fodhfenoa* ef^O h** #aloM irrticB-J (m DolfraQ 
ff 46-67 at« Ocpalan // ttocf tf lAe T Darea pp 1-3D TV Tallara t^'ar wa* 
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pn?jc i 2 )n]itics wJijcli ]iad )x’cji fighJiiig foi ‘supremacy, while the 
iioidi-wc^lfin legions, ln.->t conqueied by (be Mauiyas, became 
peimanentl\ delaebed fioin (be inonaieli^> (bat dominated 
Hindustan Tbe Guptas nndei Saniudiagnpta made a bid for 
nnnei^al dominion bn( in^pite of Ibcn extravagant claims, they 
failed (o extend (bon supieinac} o^cl (lie Deccan oi [icnctiate tbe 
south 

Undci Cbaudraguiita IT, Vi!viamadit}a, the Guptas suc- 
ceeded in annexing the tciiitoiicb of the Sakas of Ujjain, but 
tbcii jiouci did not long suivive Hndei KumFungiipia and 
Skandagujila, tberc weie otbei waves of foicign invasion and 
inspite of the best efToits of Skandaguiita, the almost impeiial 
pover of the Guptas succumbed, 1)} the middle of tbe YIth con- 
tur}, to these attacks Oflsboots of the dynasty, bowcvei, main- 
tained tbcmsclves in man} of the piOMiices,^^^ e g , m Malwa, 
Magadba and Bengal 

probably founded during tbe middle of tlic lllrd cetlui\ A T) b} Bnpparnjn, tbe fifth in 
line from him, Viamigopa being n contcinpornrj of Snmudrnguptn (310 A D ) These 
rulers issued .bnrterB in Prakrit and were followed lij princes who hn\c left records in 
SanskTil From 575 to 000 A P tbe ‘^outh was ruled by the greater Pallavas, w'ho were 
powerful monarchs and had to fight the Cfilukjns in the North Narasimha Varman I 
(630 6G0 AD) defeated Pulakesin II and in\nded Cc}lon Towards the close of tho IXth 
century, (ho PalIn\nB became weak and succumbed to the inroads of tho Colas 

(3) Sumudragupta'^i Southern Advance — The extravagance of Saraudragupta’s claims 
18 apparent from tho fact that the writer of PratasU does not take dare to mention 
even the Vakutakas who ruled o^cl so extensive an empire Again, the wrong identi- 
fication of place-names bj modern historians made him appear ns the conqueror of the 
South In fact, the time has come when scholars w'lll doubt the fact of his having passed 
beyond tho mouth of tho Godavari where he was repulsed and whence ho had to beat a 
hasty retreat (On this point, see Prof Jouveau Dubreuil’s objections In hYs Htsiory of 
the Deccan, p 117 ) 

(4) The Later Guptas — Tlie later history of the Gupta dynasty is yet to be written 
Probably, Puraguptn succeeded Skandagupta and after him came a number of other 
Gupta Kings with authority more nominal than real The names of these are Narasimha 
gupta Baladitja, Kuniaragupta IT, Budhagujita, Tathagatagupta and Baladitya who 
ruled from about 473 A D to cir 640 A D After these princes, the nominal authority of 
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Other political olianges took place about the some tune The 
Vakapikiis were ultunately (by middle of tbe ^'Itb centur}) sup- 
planted by the Calukyas m tbe Deccan and with these latter, a 
perennial struggle was waged by tbe Pal lavas of the south In 
Northern India, a number of atatea arose out of tbe break up of the 
Gupta Empire Powerful kmga warred for suzerainty but none 
succeeded m eatablishmg permanent supremacy King 
Kafodbarman who defeated ttie Hupaa dommated for a time but 
was probably defeated by eome powerful rival king Towatds the 
close of tbe Vlth century, a number of dynasties establislied fbcni 
selves m vanous provmces of Northern India Prommont among 
these were the ruling families of Mngadba, tho Vnlabhi 
pnnees,®’ the rulers of Thaneswar (Prabbakarevardhaua a lino),'’' 


the OopUa Id Karthern IttdU benma fidlher reduced mud wpiu r to lt«ii Wen itutlii); 
cottfloed to Kestero lodi^ Here ^ &ltd the hoe of bolding r<r*j>>>D4izid7 

Eonilreftipte HI Ptmodengoiite H*Ueeo«gupt« Hermgnptft II and 
Mt4h«Tiiguptn. Tbe QapUi bed ertiDe ealhorllj to HmIctu Indie end oo the death of 
Berfa the roDtempom^ Oopta King Adit7*aeii» aanerted hie ^rereljm aottwity met 
e large part of Extern Imlia end perfortned aoinn Airatoedha eairlOrea The age of 
iQarchj beJped him to maka extraragaot rlafma ftet after >b« third /Tines o! hW lint 
(JlTiUgupta IT) tbe autbodt^ of tbe Ouptaa vaa finaJIj extinjp ibed 

(B) iafodhannaa — afodbanuaa dewribeil aa a faaendra aod a de'ral Pat ite 
defeated tbe KOijaa and eetabUabed aotltrrltj rter a tail rmiifre Jf«nda»<T* 

incnptwoa hiTe coon tb/rn to ua Trobablj Ua aupmnarr «a Jiorl lirt«L 

(C> Tafabbt f’riHrer — Tl«e \alal>bi pnncea rUitued d(‘'4-ent fn<n tVnapall ltba|* la 
■ aoeahlpper of the Ood Jlalteitara cncnmandin^ ao army of >taUraXa» ( r# Jfibya 
Copper r* Jttt of Oopla year) They allaliKO pnmer aoil pro»prrity orvd-^ b ♦ 
aucceaaor TW third prtoce cf tbe Hoe Mkb* l>ap4aniyaU and PitnaoU ftrwa P tnU 
took Ihe title of yahirii# while Dharaaeoa I\ tW 

I aramabbat(lraVa atal lUjaeakratuU (etr tCC-XM U year) 

(7> Tk4 fir ra Kia; — Srar at -it Thloof ara ar^** tW bo «■! fi»i >t Kitg 
pndocing lYmbl VaraNardh na IUj}a\ n(f»aDa aaJ \ mJI «}* T7 f^jndrr f 

tba d na *a> I'a palditiU 
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of Kaslimii^^ (with a uiimbei of dependencies), of Kamaiupa^®^ 
(m Eastern India), the Maukhaiis^°^ in the upper Ganges Valley, 
West Bengal (imdei dilfeieut lines of kings which pioduced the 
conqueioi Sasanka)^^^ and seveial other localities in Eastern Bengal 
(foi these piinces see Di E C Majumdai’s Monogiajjh on the 
Histoiy of Bengal pp 14-17), while m Cential India luled the 
two lines of Paiiviajakas and Ucchakalpa Mahaiajas, who had 
moie 01 less acknoMdedged the powei of the Guptas 

The downfall of the Vakatakas, similaily, caused a serious 
tuimoil in Cential Lidia and the Deccan In then days of pros- 
perity, they had exeicised suzeiain authoiity ovei a large number 
of minoi kingdoms Thus, then allies and feudatories piobably 
included^ the piiuces of Saiabhapuii, the Traikutakas of the 
western coast, the Salankayanas of Vehgipuia, then relatives the 
Visnulvundms of Sii-Parvata and the Xadambas of the Kanarese 
distiicts. 


(8) Kaslinjir — Kashmir became a powerful hingdom About the t'me of Har§a, 
the Katkova dynasty was founded by Durlabha Vardhana, sou in law of Baladitya At 
the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, the kings of Kashmir exercised suzerainty over a large 
numbet of states on the western frontier 

(0) Kamarvpa — ^Kamarupa too w'as a separate kingdom Its earliest epigraphic 
mention is in the Pra^asti of Samudragupta During Harga’s time Bhaskaravarman 
ruled there He was Har^a’s ally 

(10) Mattlhanv — The Maukharis were a line of powerful Saivite kings whose 
inscriptions are found in Jaunpur, near about Gaja and in some places of the Central 
Provinces. Though occasionally connected by marriage with the Guptas, they were 
often at war w’llh the latter dynasty The moie important kings of tins line were 
MahSraja Harivarman, Adityavarman, Isvaravarman, Sarvavarman, etc 

(11) King SaiinKa — The real history of Sasanka is yet to be written His family 
and the exact date of his accession are not known, but the name Sasanka occurs in two 
inscriptions (e g , Ehotasgarh and Gan jam plates) and it seems that this ambitious pnnce 
extended his authority from Ganjam to Northern and Western Bengal and Bihar and made 
a bid for imperial authority EQs capital was Kama Suvama and gold coins bearing his 
name have been found Tlie Chinese traAellci Hiueu Tsaiig calls limi flic miirderei of 
Ixajya Vaidbaua, liut we liaxe nolliiiig else to prove it 
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On the downfall of the 'Vnkfilakas the KataccnriB ruled over 
a region extending from Nasik to Ujjnin the Enetem Gafigns 
exercised authority near about Orissa while the Kadamhns 
maintained themselves in Kuntala But the Ka^accuns, 
Kadambas as well as the Vi^nukundins were conquered bj Pula 
ke^m n of the Calukya dynasty or by bis predecessors 


In the region of the extreme south the Pallavas of the Elrd 
dynasty exercised suzerain authority They had quarrels wrth 
the Calukyas of ttie north, Vengi being the bone of contention 
The Pallava Mahendravannan (COO-GSOl who was a patron of 
Saivism checked the Calukyas while Namsunha vnnnan'^ burnt 
Vatapi, causing the death of PulaWm n 

Indian during tlia middle of the Vlllh Century -The middle 
of the Vnth century saw the waging of a many-sided contest 
amongst a number of fighting princes King Hnr?avnrdhnna of 
Kanau] having his allies of Kamnriipa and hfalava Sarn^ra and 
related to the Maukliaris, bad to fight (acconlmg to some) Sa^iuUn 
of Western Bengal and became the s, . scram o' " f J’"" 

Hindustan but his southern progre^ was f 
II Calukya, who m his ^mjv^heckial In the Pallnia Nam 

II 

C33 AD He conquered X IT* oXher ewmW 

ll..!,.. ot .na If ^ h^*=l. T.™.n la If H 

In dunlins Unr,* rj H Harf" •" <•" 

n»d« him IM hi' "pa*> (■», Vru Of r-rdtrJ n »ml>«T 

hmlhnr .bo lonnW If ll»n o' 'f 'C; 

Iron. lb. bin, nl lord.. 

ir-/\ tfs, A I) 1 ( f It * 

H I..n r. r. 

tlw nniarreJ Mit> ib4 M P 

1 irvdr oo^er L « »otU r tj 
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simha-varman The Indus Yallej^ and "Kashmii^'*) together with 
the noith- western frontiei states lemanied sepaiated fiom the 
plain of Hindustan and the luleis of Ivaslimii became foi a time 
the dominant powei m that legion Nepal like Kashmii became 
sepaiated fiom the politics of Noithem India and the dynasties 
cultivated fiiendly lelations with Tibet and China 

The closing yeais of Haisa’s leign weie lemaikable for the 
dawn of an eia of gieat changes It was duiing his life-time that 
the lehgion of Islam was pi cached by Piophet Muhammad and 
Haisa was still living while the Arab conquest of Peisia was 
completed and that of the Makran coast undei taken Lacking in 
the genius of consolidation Haisa’s spoiadic conquests were not 
likely to suivive and his tendencies gave little assurance to that 
effect Like the thoughtless lehgioiis piopaganda of A^oka, the 
meaningless charity and extiavagance of Harsa bore bitter fruit 
His own kingdom fell into the hands of a usurper, necessitating 
Chinese and Tibetan inteiference The new political condition, 


(14) The kings of Kaslinnr belonging to the ITarkota dynasty had become very 
po-werfnl Probakly King Dur’ab’-a-Vardhana nas the contemporary of H:Br 9 a According 
to Hmen Tsang, tlie kings of Kashmir exercised suzerainty over the extreme north west 
and were very powerful 

(16) We can hardly understand tie raesons why Harsa is so highly extolled by 
European writers on tlie history of India Not to speak of writers like Bttinghausen 
or Kennedy, even the late Sir Vincent Smith went so far as to describe h m as the 
last great Emperor of India, whose death marked the final disruption of a central 
power in Northern India and the begmning of an age of perennial internal struggle until 
the appearance of the Mussalmans 

Yet a careful study of the history of bis reign makes us thoroughly disillusioned 
The empire of Harsa did not even comprise the whole of Northern India, and small as the 
area was under his suzerain authority, it was hardly consolidated into a lasting empire 
Se warred on, he conquered,— he thought of fiu-ther expansion beyond the Narmada— 
but he failed to consolidate As soon as he closed his eyes, nothing remained of that 
empire a usurper sat on his throne and Chinamen and Tibetans came to put an end 
tp anarchj' 
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for tt time, robbed EaBtom Indm of Jts preponderating influence 
over tbe jxilitics of Indm Tlio surerninty over tlio Nortli Weatorn 
bans frontier states pns od to otlicr nations mid after ii bitter strug 
glc the princes of tbe Tang d^naaty bixsime masters of North 
Western India and Central Asia 

More eenous enemies to Indian culture and political ceistonco 
appeared in the person of the early propagandists spintiinl and 
mihtmy, of Islam Arab nrancs made their appenmnee on the 
north and nestem frontiers of India llaEran Mas iniaded and 
ortcr the defeat of Sihns mi and Snliaa', the Siidra lings of Sindh, 
the Mnkniu const was lost to the Hindns jiennnncntlj’®*’ (044 
A D ) Sindh’’" itself resisted for another 70 jears under the 
Bmliram usurper Chacli and Ins son Diiliir but iiltimntclj sue 


TniQ to bU wu oo empire la *07 eeaee of tbe vord Hie too cm 

merliied (be bi^h tide of groieleg la^ha detaonllietioo TtliUe he *tt lodalglaff 
Id ehtrittee tad b«a<rroleDcr« 1 1« btoffrapbw «f«i dertoQUcJof erro tbe tredltkat o( ea 
imperial rule etui acaflljQK at tbe mefiier 7 of Kau^fl 7 « XMth aQ tbeee boaerrr be wai 
fartunate enough to baie able biographer? to eocad the troopet of bit gJocT-^^w# to 
deecrfbe hli great ooeqaeati vhkb did aot aurrlTe crea a decade after bl> death tbe 
other to barp 00 bta great pletj i^bkh did ootfaJag bat help la tlie rmlng rafo and 
opea tbe gate? of ladia to a foreiga eoeroj (Per caia of tbe aUt*l eetlmatea of ITarTa 
*ea IL C Majnmdar a paper la J B O R 8 1033 ) 

(10) The Cmqeeti ef the Melrem Coaet — Otioe eatabUabed fa iVnft tbe Xrabe 
iDranl tberr ej« to the MaVris co*at sad Piodh Probabl/ Malnaa rrai aabject to 
Bindb abirb waa ruled I 17 Sgia i a Sfidrm aeeordlng U> tbe ertleaet of Uloea T*aafi aoJ 
tbe Chacfinlml Ta all peobaUity (be Mabrao eoa^l rrat owTUfl by <be Arab* about 
the year 010 A D 

(IT) TJie Ceaqafrt a/ ffmdk — Siadh aerordlof to tb« ffa faeant* ha.1 I'ceti r«eK| 0 .oi^/ 


by IIar»a f aad made tl>e oealth of 6 ndh h( o«d f •< *t* 

n-JlmShn ina )• "T«’ "■'’Jt' K ->c '• " "'”1^^' 

wilh S«la'i Alin bira ibr itinm .• o otr^ Si • ninjiJ T1 H 

o«Diinrr n«o bn tulbonty and 'la^ I r J I* brratrr an 1 n T 

lialir r^hif bid a dlTmte with 77a;W the -a porrffl^ of tm • 
reparalhia f t die botms 4 prr*eat Inl i»d J br (!•♦ M Ilf UaJ I f ’ ^ ^ 

IVaal ThJ led to wre. Arab m a* n the |i « felotf br Moj imm. 1 Uo ha 
wU> J fealed PlWr afW j:*ielo>. lie Mp of the bT*! flu IdH » pi e-I a 

A ill ri«T13 A 1») 
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cmnluM] tt) i)h‘ nna-'ioti of Muh.iujinnd-ilMi-K.isini ^^llo fjof ns^^is- 
tanct' fion) llu' icIk'Hioik lotaj l^iiddhi^K (71 i AD) 8iniu)- 
innrou'^h. (ho Aiah^ jn('‘'SO(l haid in f’ontial A«;in nnd iho ■«osforn 
1)01 doi and tliun^h unh {’luno-'O lu'lp, (ho ])nnoo^ of Kashmir, 
T'd\ana (S\\a(( and ('hilial mainlainod (liomsolvos for somo tamo 
(o 77)1 \ D 1, (ho dofoal of ilir CliiiK'so Gcnoi.il Rion Cln. 
mad(' tlio la^^K of Viah ad\.inco (owaids Tndi.i o,1‘^lOl 

Tlif (h(fil Voltiual UnoJidion of Ihc YllHh Cnilinif — Bid 
wilh all tlu'M’ o\(‘nt''. Indi.i piopm ^^!ls nni dosfmod io f.nl) an 
o.i‘>\ j)io\ (o (ho DIamio ainno'^ Tn (ho f.noo of foieififn a"n;ios- 
^lon, tlu'io (amc ,in alino''! ludiionoiis polilical loaohdion winch 
mnik(‘d thi' •i^'iondonm of now powoi-s and winch chocked the 
‘ipnd of diMidofri.'dion and ,in.'nch\ The Bajpidsf^^^ came to nilc 

Ofi) /xldimr /'j; rtii'sinii in Ctnfra} («in — Si.lo 1^ side llioro un'5 nn cxlonmon of 
I'-InTiiir [ourr in Cdilrnl A-in An Ihlnmic Ivin^dom m/ir founded nenr BoJvhnrn by 
A‘;t 1, n ^droT-trinn rnnv.rt In Afnliomc.lnnihin A f) ) Tinder 1 iib Bon nnd prnndson, 
the Bn\.'reunn(\ of tin* ‘^nninmdo'- uni extended n\cr Snmnrklmnd nnd Fcrpnnn About 
‘112 A n nn ofuier of (he ‘^ninnnideB, A aUiih i LniB, cnpliirod TTornl, occupied Znbulistnn 
from the iJnjpute find nl-o (onh n'\n\ (he citndel of Knhul, which wnn (hen in (he hnuds 
of (lie Brnhiiiin “ihrihlB, v ho«e d\nn<;(j wnn founded ht Knllnr 

Tn (lie roifrn of (he ‘^nmnnide 'Nuh (012 nee), TiirkiRh fllntcB were enlisted m the 
\rnirt< nrnu, nnd m the rci'rn of Abdul MnliK nnd hiB BiieccsRor Tdnnsur, TurkB roRO 
into proimneiiee One of thecc Tiirki Bhl^CR, Alnpfn"in, founded the kingdom of Ghnzni 
nnd Inter on tliiB prineijinliti jinspcd into the bonds of Suhukligin Subukltgin's son 
wns (he (clchrnlod Arnhinud who wnn dchtincd to he the terror of the HinduB 

While (lie TurkB were gnining in power dnj’ by dnv tbcir furtlior enstern extension was 
blocked by the Hindu Etntc of Knhul and Punjnh, ruled by Brnhmm kings of the ShabI 
dynasty AVc have inBcnptionB of kings ICuInkaxnrninn, BInmn nnd Jaynpala of this lino 
nnd coins of many kings After (ho rapture of Knhul citadel, tho cnpitnl of the Hindu 
kingdom wns (rnnBferred to W^nhind (TJdnbhiindn) Jaynpala was Subuktigm’s contem- 
porary 

(11) The Tiaiimls — “ W'lio were the Bnjputs," is a question to which a satisfactory 
answer is jet to be gnen Claiming descent from tho Ksattnya heroes of antiquity, 
lliej proted fhemFehes to hnio boon the most redoubtable champions of Hinduism and 
even now they aro distinguished by their fine physique nnd martial bearing Yet, inspite of 
all these, they have been regarded as foreigners of low origin or as lower caste Hindus 
elevated to a liighcr social position The mam reasons for the adoption of these 
hvrothscB arc (1) they arise suddenly m (ho A'Trth century, (2) the legend of the ongm 
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m most kingdoms Tnst about the middle of th^ 

A- D four great powers arose m the country — 

(I) The Gurjara Pratibams <”> who had esta 
pnncipahty in the Pith contiiry or even before that ti 
a great mihtarv power and advanced to the Punjab bi 
the plain of Hindustan They were destined not only t 
n bid for supremacy over central and western Hindustan but 
as a bulwark against Islamic aggression for nearly tno centun 



ct AgnflraJM pointi to thtir ulffiaUl el«T»tion by tie Bfiimtns to rtcrilt flghten 
foe HindTil*m (3) umflerHy of tacM Rajpirt tribo-nemn to miw of tfw non Aiymo cl*n 
niniM (Biqii Jit ete.) 

At one time it wm fiBhioneble to regera the Bejpnti tt BeylWuu eftpr the Tinr* 
of Cokioel Tod Bat more recently fbere have been new ibeoriiLog* eboirt the origin oi 
the Bajpoh Os tbie paint Profeeeor D B BbmdeHter t Fortl^m BUmenti tn IKnin 
PcpMltthn (Ind Aiit VoL TL) U of gnet tntemt Sir V SmJtb $ mtM reent rievi art 
to be foond m hla Oxfori HUlarj of Inito (pp 17® 1?4) rretnlnest amoriR tbo^ ubo 
beliere m the Kfattriya origin at tbe Halpote le Mr C N ^ aidya the aathor rJ tht 
f/wtor| of hl&iuntl Hindu India (Vol II) 

A diaeotBloo about tbe origin of the Ilajpnta 1 at of fJa^e here But one or tvo 
point! may be adraDoed to enable our rtadere t fenn a cirsr id^ ai irgardB tbe Kfattrira 
origin of tbe Bajputi Flrat of til anUiropoIogkel Dfuamnentt go to fYore that tbe 
llajpctt bekwg to tbe best Aryan trpe in lodia. SccondlT we beliere that a aaddeo con 
rerum ca* eleratlon of f<irelgt>er* oaonoi pcntibly ootirrrl fcrtlpDer* both In phyafml 
charaoteriatire and in mentality 

(90) The Ou fara Pralihin fTinpire — ^The otifrin of the Ourjara Prithlrn 1« 

In myitery Cat wbatercr might bare b^eo Ihelr origin (whfeh qoertlon moil erra 
yet remain an open one) a Ourjara kingjutn aireadr In exiateoee north of VaJahbl 
In tbe \TIlh ceotory AJ) wben Hloen Ttang camr to India Tbe ftr»t Pratlhlra 
dynasty claiming descent from the Prabniin llarWndra wm probablr f otpl^l a-o»t 
MO AD and exerdaed authoritT orrr a Urp* tract fee about Iwrire grcfr»tlr*o I 
courae of time feudatory prince a of the rratlhln dynaBly eat*U »hfJ piIm^ mtilcr 
aUtee The rratlhlne gradually extended their Influeoee and they haf to fliht darlof 
the etrir part of the VTTTth erntuTy tbe f-wa f «e Arab ntrtemrfa orlraJeaM 

Mad adtaneed op to Djlain But the Arab- were hurle.! bael by a 'J* 

rrmtlhlra »bo rulftl la Aaanti The greatne* -f tU f m I wa erci*- r 
Nagabhija who IViuriiheJ dnring tbe mUlle 4 ihe \ lltll eenttu A ’ 

Tlir Ou i 4 a P uthOrai eod fX# r St aejf — tfier Stgathaia il f ‘"■T' 
re>ef>e at ibe time rj TVrara]* fat fb t ivl f P I la f ' !T » 

there «a a number of pow rfdl ruler* *f !*• *rtj btf* a »a 

ItUeja (If btn V n ) ami Mthm Ira TaU fl i q artrr tJ t^e Xih er*t*tyl 
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(n) About the middle of the Vlitth centur}^ A D also arose 
in Eastern India the Pala Empiie^^’^^ founded by G-opala who 
was laised to the tin one by the magnatCvS and the people to end a 
regime of anaichy 

In the height of their power the Pratihara rnlers ruled over a vast empire, which 
was more or less feudalised The empire, m the height of its splendour, extended from 
the borders of the Punjab and Sindh to those of Bengal, and included Magadha for 
some time It included the greater part of the Gangetic valley and almost the whole 
of Central India and Bundelkhand Guzerat and a portion of the Punjab were in that 
Bmpire Prominent among the feudatories of the Empire were the Guhilot princes, the 
Cahamanas (whose hne was founded hy Guvaka) and the CandeUas Kanauj, which 
had been taken from its local kmg Cakrayudba, afterwards became the capital of the 
Empire 

With its vast extent, great wealth and poweiful armies, as is proved by the 
evidence of Muslim writers and travellers {see Elliot, Vol I), the Empire lacked 
consolidation Bhoja and Mahendrapala were the greatest rulers of the hue and the 
monarchy did much to arrest the advance of the Arabs of Smdh 

The supremacy of the Pratiharas was short lived They had to contend with 
powerful enemies The Palas of Bengal under Eharmapala and the Eastrakfitas of 
the south were their bitterest enemies, not to speak of the Arabs (or the occasional 
raids of Kashmir Kings) Vatsaraja or Nagabhata II had to fight with both 
Dharmapala and the Eastrakutas under Dhmva But the death of Dhruva and the 
southern attack on Govinda the Eastrakuta Kmg saved the Pratiharas from rmn 
Dharmapala in the meanwhile advanced up to Kanauj and put Calcrayudha on the 
throne Nagabhata suffered again from the attack of Govmda III (807 808 A D ) Bhoja, 
too, suffered an attack made by Devapala, but towards the end of Bhoja’s reign, the 
king of Bengal was discomfited while there was no pressure from the Eastrakutas But 
about 915 A D the Pratihara Mahipala suffered a signal reverse at the hand of Indra 
m, Eastrakuta, but was saved from destruction by the incompetence of Govinda IV 
After Mahipala, the decay of the empire was fast The Candellas under Dhanga 
wrested much of the Imperial territories, Gujarat became independent, the Cedis 
asserted themselves, while the Kacchapaghatas became independent near Gwalior 
Eajyapala, the last ruler of Kanauj, suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni and then 
died in a war with the Kacchapaghatas and the Candellas The hne ended soon 
afterwards ingloriously 

(21) The Piles o/ Bengal — Bengal during the close of the Vllth and the first half of 
the mUth century was divided mto a number of small principahties The Sailas and 
Khadgas probably divided the country and a large number of petty states existed By 
the middle of the VUIth century (cu 760 AD) the chiefs ended the period of anarchy 
by electing Gopala to the throne (c/ Khalimpur plate) 

The Pala dynasty founded by him was a long lived one and produced eminent rulers 
and conquerors Dharmapala, the son of Gopala, claimed to have conquered nearlv the 
whole of Northern India, and placed Cakrayudba on the throne of Kanauj, after 
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( TTT ) Almoet BunultaDeoaflly, there aroee the 
who, uiuler Dantidorga (753 AD) put an end t 
and took their place m the Deccan But before 
the C^ukyaa under Vikramaditya I had plmoet crui 
cal power of the Pallavaa, ao much bo that they ui 
ficanoe 

Uw Qvxyti (Khrimrpp 1. 11 ud U) 

■eMm to hftT* eokqiMnd Aiwm uid Ttalidg*. Afttf DarsfAla eaa* V: 
P*K, BljjcpilA, Gopdift n, Vifr»b>pl>*. wd wfco ad 

Btj«kdr» CoU. 'nM kuifdam wm ftdbtiiij wmkmmi hj tUi 


bj Vicrmb^itU. Mahtji*!* n BanpUft (Manbali U*.) ud 1 

tiw ijumtj tnm «!*« rom aad Mvad U fcrtm th* mall trf Wvyci 
'wrtfaorlt; in » Urf* part Um rMha 

(») Tks BlrtmWt** — Th*7 nm to fowm mim D^Ww**, i 
v<r« a dynanty wkkb l»ad toof ba«n roUa* to Aa Daomn. Thdr 
ww 4rf nto^ by Jayaatodia d toe eariMT ClMya dynealy 
Ibay «w« fa^atonei to Um Oktokyaa. DanUdocfa wbe tmdad t 
Ltae a»l inanl pospoa* titi« waa fapc aed by hie neto KfW* 
the (laat vae Dhrvra irho oantod oc »» on Mh fra 

oorth ae vdl m on toe eoath He the PaUavae «e pay a 

vkUe aroMiay the Vtodhyae be b^ bl i J VitMrtji 

Oovtoda HI A-D) toe ir ii t id amnie* d toe 

orer Ifa betaeeo toe VM^ae and the Tid^Matot. 

Ij ^4 where be ande tu« brother lodrartja Tieeroy Afl« Oeeia 

raUM «-* » n (* ■» ir 

(m iirtnd »*>** ><» • 

lUiMighw K t* kid kj lk« ™ wkk ** , * 

o< •Mk pr— l^ ■0 la■l kl». ud Ik. «««» F"* 

Hm kla, o< tk« Cota* o. wk<a kad drrohW Iko 

,«.klL D.-« Po— KlW ni dtaotaod Ik. C* kta, BN 

WTi kkol i . (»• i-Ok - 

Tk. tata kta, a' dpaata, Evk. H lad ta M* 

Ik. pclaa. 1 Ik. Cktak;. d,— ta, WW. Hdkad » ** T - 

the Cllahje wwtier Tafla iii Hr I toe dim lea. •• 

iyaeety el Kalrtei f9tS A-D ) 

The Caiehve>te«fraH(a Ded —The *• *? 

had to lyht toe tMaJwae « toe Utoto. toe _* 

toe Beetorm CUwkfm (ae U-toato al toa d im 
TiffMetoeM. WMher -# hiihtoia tt. • toe 

•toWhAO aed —e ito Meye toNj* JJ* ■2^* 

ed ^■rghle^rpe 1 ttU A D> toa war htoeeen toe ••• '-"i 
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(lY) And a few decades latei the place of the Pallavas as the 
suzeiain powei in tiie extieme south was taken by the CoJas,^^ 
who continncd to Jiold a snpieme position almost to tlie eve of 


The Later Cahilyas — In addition to these, local Calukya princes, who had probably 
become the vassals of the Eastrakutas, weie ever ready to assert themselves The dynasty 
of Taila also claimed descent from the older line and as soon as it was estabhshed, it 
had to carry on war on the two fronts Taila (973 997 AD), the first king, had to fight 
Muuja of Malua, who after sixteen successful raids lost his life m the 17th attack 
The next kings, Satyasraya, Vikramaditya and Jayasimha, had to fight the Colas 
The war was a terrible one and went on with \arymg successes on both sides In 1052 A D 
was fought the battle of Koppam in which Cola Eajadhiraja lost his hfe Some^vara 1 
(1040 1069 AD), who fought at Koppam, took up the cause of the Eastern Calukya prmce 
Kulottunga He was however defeated at Bezwada and Kudal Sangam and committed 
smcide 

The war was continued by Kulottunga, an heir to the Eastern Calukyas who 
ascended the Cola throne But during Vikramaditya Vi’s long reign, after the 
peace with the Colas, the Hoysalas made an attack on the Calukyas Vikramaditya VI 
ruled for a long time (1076-1127) Within thirty years of his death, the Empire broke 
up and the Kalacuryas usurped authority in a large portion of the Empire, under Vijjala 
(1166 1167) But the Kalacuryas themselves were weakened by the usurpation of Vasava 
(23) Tamil India and the Rise of the Cola Potcer — As stated already, in the 1st 
century A D the Colas had risen to power and welth under able kings like Kankala 
the Blackfoot But this early supremacy was destroyed by various causes and for 
some time the Ceras rose to power Very soon, however, they were supplanted by the 
Pallavas and during their ascendency the Ceras, Colas and Pandyas all had to remain 
mntent with the subservient position of feudatories 

But the Pallavas as the predommant power of the South had to contend with a 
number of enemies, vtz , the Calukyas m the North and the Pandyas in the South and 
other enemies 

The Pallavas suffered defeat at the hands of Vilcramaditya H Calukya (741) and 
on the extinction of the Calukyas, their successors, the Eastrakutas inherited the quarrel 
Govmda HI inflicted a crushing defeat on the Kanchi rulers In their weakness they 
were attacked by the Pandyas under Varaguna (cir 826), but the Pandyas themselves 
suffered defeat 

While this duel was going on, the Colas asserted themselves The Cola king 
Vijayalaya recovered Tanjore while his son Aditya Cola defeated the last Pallava Aparajita 
and laid the foundations of the Cola Empire The next king Parantaka (906-963 AD) 
reduced the Pandyas and invaded Ceylon But very soon, the Colas took up the fight 
against the Northern power, the Eastrakutas Eajaditya lost his hfe at the battle of 
Takkolam against Krsna HE (949 AD) In 985, Eajaraja ascended the throne and 
made himself suzeram over a vast empire stretching from Travancore to the Kalmga 
border and including a large part of Mysore He conquered the Maldives and Laccadives, 
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the Mussalman conquest of the south As n result of this, four 
great pohtical powers arose and warred for supremacy keeping 
under check a number of other kingdoms and feudatories who 
transferred thoir allegiance to the more Bucccssful conqueror The 
mutual hostihty of these kept them engageil and prevented tliein 
from presenting a common front to tho Islamic hordes that eon 
tmued to knock at tho gates of India The Gurjara Pratiharas 
contmued to act as a bulwark to the further eastom advance of 
the Mussahnans who had liowevcr the good fortune of having an 
ally m tho Ea?tralnitna Boiighly such a state of things lasted 
for noarl} two eentiirics While tlicsc struggles wcro going on, 


tanned merniBe elUinee with llie Eteleni Cilulju •nd r"l do»n Ibe 
ee.. .occeeded^J B*|ende. CoU wb. Dot 

•gduut tb. MU. (.Motuiog tb. UU. of Ouetitaol.) Kot .0 eil^lto .pli^ 
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h. left . record ol hi lorn- get .rnn™ ch 010 A 0 1 TbI 

rmpm, rereired . Irmbl, iKirk .t He h „ Afw MH fH. 

IU«lriknt* iltwi «ftV«pd tlrt- I mpre lh«C*» »» “ ^ t^T^ 

eJe M.he0dr.rJl» H lVT.p41* («r Vl^) 

oi Buhtn Mihmnd rf OhnnJ ihc 1 ^ 

TV Wtlfhlrm d J tctj p»rm^ . m-»! f »• f f** 

« 1m m d P ndl ■ J H op ff lh«r I mprr » ^ ^ ^ „ 

tt« toJ rfMI u tltheTjopr v** ^ ^ H * f*'* 

cvntr.1 r .r 1 not ml . *.^fr,l tv lot 
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oil 111 ibe iNoi l]l-^^ rsU'i n IioiiIkm tlio Jv.ibiil slate held its 
OMD iiiidei its Bi.ibniiii ii^nipois till tbe end of Ibc Xtli centiiiy 
and (be lust quaitci of the Xlth 

Fuithci Feudal Di^iuirqinhou — Tbe middle of tbe 
Xtb ceutiny witnessed gieat political cbnnges and was signalised 
1)\ gicat events ^\]llcb veie (o eliangc tlie coinse of latci bistoiy 
Aftei king Mabipala oi Vina\akapala, wbo bad succeeded in les- 
toiing tbe foi times of Ins famil}, tbe Ginjaia-Piatibaia monaicby 
nndeiwent a steach di.smtegiation and tbe inlci of Ivananj suf- 
feied constant attacks liom bis feiidatoiic'^ wbo not only asseited 
then independence but tinned tlien aims against then 
late mastei Piominent among tbese new states of Xoitbein 
India neic those lulcd o\ei by Kajpiit pnnees wbo made dynastic 
wai and mutual hostility the sole oipectiye of then existence 
Tbe countiy fast moved on the path of catastiopbe Tbe danger 
of tlie common enemy wbo na.s knocking at tbe gates could baldly 
louse these ]iimces to a sense of duty 

Tbe dangei of Islamic invasion became bowevei gieatei day 
b> day and though adveise political cncumstances and the distance 
of tbe Indian liontiei lemoved foi a time tbe Aiab menace, an 
offshoot the Samani kingdom lulcd by the viiile Tuiki conveits 
was established at Ghazni It was destined to become tbe pomf 
(Vappin of the Moslem in his designs against the fcitile plains of 
India That state passed to the hands of able luleis like Alaptgin, 
Subuktlgin and Mahmud, tbe last of whom was destined not only 
to stiike teiioi in Hindustan bv bis ciuel and inhuman laids, 

Among these may be connted the Candellas led by Dhanga who claimed imperial 
authority about 964 A D (Hiujaraho inscription) The Cedi Laksmanaraja was another 
such king The Calukya Mularaja asserted independence in Gujarat, the Kacchapaghatas 
established themselves near Gwalior and the Paramaras asserted themselves as also the 
Oghgmanas of Sakambhan (lee E C Majumdar’s Gurjara Pratthara, pp 76 81) 
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but to absorb tbe state ot Kabul and Lahore Islam gained 
ground every day and the religion of the Ibnphot spread among 
tbe wild hiUmen partly by force but more tlirough the ovcol 
lence ot that religion over the debased Bnddliism current in tlioso 
places The Kabul state under the renowned kings Jaiapnln 
and Anandapala fought against Sultan Mahmud but their weak 
forces though occasionally strengthened by contingents of 
neighbouring rulers could do nothing against the minders flushed 
with zeal and superior in fighting cnpacitr and bnllinnt general 
ship 

With the fall ot the Shahi kingdom of Kabul the natural 
barrier of protection passed to the over ngilnnt Mnssnlmnn 
enemy who had in Mahmud s lifetime annexed the greater jnrl 
ot the Punjab Later on the weak successors of Mahmud found 
a refuge in this Indian territory 

From that time however the Mnssnlmnn oonijiicsl of India 
was a foregone conclusion though a respite of ncarlj two centuries 
uns granted to the Indian princes of Hindustan through tin 

(26) d Oi* Shthlt *013 ll>« rrglani to vrit ©f 

Indus to 6obnktvgiD iIt«T his destb Us sou Aouidsfi^ls f locbt tlU lOno «• 1010 mb*sn 
bo liliod (n botllf Ht» sfoi Tnlocsnop*!* on thn boi in* 

(erttd to submit Tewsrdi the elo*< ot 11 lit® he irfws to hsire hi't h w 

(tool) ITu raetrttor the last of tbe BrtfiM^ia flJhls, nUinspiU dieil In The 

prtutCT i*rt c( the FuBjab IndQdIng Lahore "ed to Mahtaad ot Oba««l 

(37) OfcaiHiflte Dallam cf Z-ihefr— After tbo death of 8nHaft MahmoJ t(» *0 

Ma and bfcamo Uog He mled hia father a Fnijitre aoJ app^nlrsl a Kari amt a 

OoTfrnor to rtOe the PnnjaL Ho *woa to ^a^e aJ«o •«'! 

soJJief* lijs peaeral Kisltisfila rarried on raWa Into llinln terrlf*^ t© the rs t 'Ot 

1<BP QBfaitbfol to 1m mater U »at kUW ifa«od lh*Mictl f mil e ern^l 
in IfYibi lot the neitem part cf bf rnipJre iWnif atta^l^J h/ tb Pel; V ^ 
frotn India and ahite on bit way II I'f A nomVf if *raV liar* t)-^ T 

throne of (II ubi T jean (be (I roh wat otoqvvl ; j a *J* a r " i 

lot aflerwarJ Xfahtnod a lioe wa feitorr«l Atirf t«o P I**** P ^ . 

Famkhj l «].o retrJ \\\ UIA ttrohc i ,*e.I i, lul ram w1 ' ' * * ^ ^ , 

41 ,ra II wt a « A pelfti-.* a J darl*. JI re B •• ».l I f I 1 r^i 

I 7 tl m r 1 hran t r I (r. In I a a 1 r-I«l il r«- t H b- *** 
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weiikness of Mahmud’s successois^^^ and the constant rivalry of 
the Ghaznivile and the Ghoii piinces Northern India lemained 
m the meanwhile a medIc} of piincipahties wedded to a policy of 
eternal liostilit} and mutual strife Theie aiose new pimces and 
iival d} nasties But, m this new mandala the fighting energies 
of each state was neutralised by the hostility of its neighbours 
Eajput piinces inled in these states Wai foi supremacy 
became the objective of these ambitious pi mccs and the boundaries 
of each state ^aiied nith tlic success oi failmc of the luling prince 
Consolidation of aiitlioiity oi the building of a stable empire 
was be-^ond tlie comprehension oi genius of these chiefs War 
foi inilitaiy glory continued the end and aim of then existence and 

the age nas one of chivohic anaichy States gained ascendency in 
tiiin Able luleis like Bhoja of Malwa, Kama of Cedi, Madana- 

candia of Kanauj earned on the eternal stinggle which did nothing 
but weaken the conntiy befoie the very eves of the advancmg enemy 
Of the new Bajput families, the Cahamana luled m Sambhar^^ 

(28) The Decline and Fall of Ghazni — On BaHram’s death tiis son fehafeni became 
King He lost Gliarni first to the TurKs and then to the Ghohs Kliasru had to retire 
to Lahore where he ruled for ae\en jears The last prince of the house of M4hmnd, 
Kliasru II, was defeated, captured and Killed by Shalmbuddin Mahomed Ghon (1191 AX) ) 
Coins cf the Gha7nivide Sultans of Lahore have come dowm to us and some of these 
bear Sanskrit inscription and are copied from Hindu Shahi co’ins 

(29) The Cahamana Kingdom of Sambhara — It was founded by one Samanta, who 
and wliose immediate successors distinguished themselves in the struggle against the 
Arabs of Sindh The Bijolia stone inscinptioii gives us an account of this line One 
important king was Gu\dka Vigraharaja was a great ruler and was succeeded by 
Durlava (973 A D — Harsha stone) After him came a number of princes (GoVinda, 
Vakpati, Vijaya, Durlava, Vigraha, Prithviraja, A]aipala, Amoraja) who tjohs'olfdated 
the power of the line Some of these, like Arnobaja, had to fight not only the Mfissilmans 
but also had to war with the kings of Giiiarat (Kumatapala) Vi^aladeva was a great 
soldier, poet and dramatist, who checked and punished the Moslems many times Vi^Sla 
deva ruled at least up to 1163 He was followed by a number of weak kings The last 
prince of the dynasty w^as the celebrated warrior Prtlivlraja, the ruler of Ajhlere and 
Delhi, who once defeated Shahabuddin Ghon but was ultimately conquered and Killed by 
him (1193 A D ) Towards the close of the XHth century, the Cahamanas barred the wav 
of the Turko Pathftns to India, 
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and A]mir the Pararanra in ifnlTO,®’ the Hailinjn m Cedi ™ 
the Candella in Bundelkband,*™ the Caulukya in Gujarat,™ 

(80) Ti 0 ParffvtJra Stntdom of ilelet iriUi IM *t Dbtr* ^o^^^r^nJ 

darli^ the Utter half of the Xth centory The tint Ung to ewome independence wi» 
Bijvkedera 'nbo iru followed by VlkpetitljtdeTe Mafl}t and BUdhiiriJedeTe. Miifi)* 
who fought Tafltp* (9T8-997) wm kffled by him in btlUe Bhoje (101M055) w»i the 
greateat king of the dyiuity Ho w«j » gtt*l wrthor Uwyer poet end writer m rerioof 
cxibjeott vu the greeteat ruler of hU time- Ho fooght the Mumlmani ct 
Tunifka* in addition to the adjacent enemy atafe# of Oo/arat the kloga of the Sad 
CUuky* dynaaty of the aouth and the Cedla of Ibe eait who were connected wHh 
the CUokyaa by marriage Haring Ihla afroggU Hhara «a* once occupied by Bhima 
ot Gujarat and aico by Jayaaimha CUokya Bhoja aUo fooght the Tarka. rrobably 
ho attacked the rear of Ifahmod after the aack of Bomnatb aod lent a contingent to 
help inandapAla. After Bboja there waa dUordet In the kingdom and Bboja • fnccea*or 
Jayarimha waa placed on tbo throne with the aid of VTkraroidilya CUnkya King 
■Ddayidltya reatored the fartnnea of tbo famfly and hli ac® lak^tpadera oecm* to 
h.T. w»g«l ..r oo .11 Ud«. H. ™ toucmri br N.r.T™,u. nitO-lI®) iiri 
VtloTUiiuii who ntmd icItU .t th« buiS. of Ibe aiukj.. .oa J.Tulmh. SUabKli. 
of Qi.l.r.1 wbo tarri«>o«l blm lo . »J« HI. oeee.~ J.^T.m .0 w drtrtW 
by Kumlpaptladoea of Gujarat and waa deeapllafed Other idw ruW * 

Mniely Aj.y. VuTMti Vtadhy. V.nnui (wbo itwreTed nioeb ol hi. .oee^l 
Irml Oo|.r.t /oojb. tbo Od,«1 Uos.) «ol M. Vomoo Arjoo. V^n 
D„.ptl.VBmM ta whow. u™ Ibe b.1o line oI Ih I .r.mir.. ... ended .11b the 

attack of Saltan Htotmlah. . , o . .i. nwivimf* Ptail 

(31) Tie H.aof. IW. 0 / dl -ere pn*.bW not leod.l«w. ^Ib, 0«i«Pl. I 
. . w. -->1 i-._— dh.f <!.« line wn Koikala ^/tcr bim 


hiraa. From invanption* we know that the earliest Unp .Id 

e.mo Db.T.1. I1U.1«« TaT.rtJ.d,T. ll b^eo 

K.k.n. wbo wee. foUowod by a«i,ey«lee. (wbo relpned MU 10 0) He 
occofded Ben^e. wd foosbt Ubo]. hot w.«W 

nexlT BLo). w.. Ibe greeleU Uns ta Aey*"^.. Tlfee^ M l««^l •" 

hi. tmplre orer TetaUIlc. Bebu .nd . lujo ^ n< 111 1 ' * „ 

a 0 l 0 -l(W 3 ) hu aon kaia kama carried cn the tradrilfrti tr hi U wU 

wa, flowed br O.y.karpa ^ar.ell^h* V«»an V ef 

relened Dp lo tb. eod ol the -Ullh eentorj w^o -be dJ^’ 

Ib. MD».WD. oodex 8b.b.b»ddlD 0^ '■ ''r7“7 l^b .1 

in T»e Ceedr.lreyo 0 rj.Jell. I)».« l» 0 / H d I“« 1^ ^ ttXXMIl 

...jDdedby.r-»oeD.».dV«.DUk.(«.3 l/jL,',. P,.- ■- 

The early Vio-w were pribaMr feedafone* of a gwt r i'' ,, ^ 

Naunuk. wm Wlowed by NUpall ' U»y» ^ j , , y. r*t ’ 

bring frilowed hr PUfiga a powerfeJ liof wboj ^ , yritral -t ’’ 1 

Pub ktfiiB He wa followed br OaM* Tl, 'n lUi ii' tt f 

trtl teal HI win VWyAJhmra tnflMeJ a rro Wo/ ^ *« •»<» 

Kanao) and prohablr klUeJ him (with tfj* 1 Ip* , . \jl i f l«a * 

U.'tll and that f «» I np. *f M Iwa a J < -1 ' 
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the Galiadavala in Kaiianj/^’^ the Pala m Magadha, the Sura, and 
latei on, the Sena iiilcd in ^A^estcln Bengal Himalayan states 

and ■nas followed bj I)c^a^a^nan ulio called himself an independent monarch 'Kirh- 
\arman was a contoniporarj and cnciiiT of Kama, the Cedi king, and the two fought 
for supremacy He was followed hy Sallaksniana who warred on Malwa and Cedi 

After him came (1110 AD) Jn3ainrmnn and Prthnhannan (1120 1125) The next kmp 

Madanaiarinnn repelled an attack In Siddliaraja Jajnsimha of Criijarat and humbled thi 
kings of Jlahta and Cedi, le himself being a friend of the Gahadavala king of 

Ivanauj The last important king of this line was Parainardideva (1105 1203) He 
was worsted by the Culiamana Prtlnlraja (1182) and again bj Kutuhuddin who captured 
the fort of Kalnfijara After him, there were three kings hut the line had to fight the 
Turks constantly and sank into insignificance 

(33) The Cauhihya Dynasty of Gujarat, with its capital at Anliilw'ara, was founded by 

MularSja (Xth century) The Gujarat kings had to fight not onlv the Caluk-yas of the 
bouth, the Parmaras of ^lalwa, the Cahaniunas of bambliara, hut the Arabs of Sindh 
and later on the Turks Mularaja was succeeded hy Cumunda (097 1010) He defeated 
and killed Sindhuraja of Malwa After two unimportant kings, Bhima I became the 
uler (1023 1001) He was a contomporar} of Bhoja and Kama Cedi and it was 

during his reign that Mahmud of Gharni raided Somnath He was followed hy 
Kama (1064 1094) His successor Jayasimha Siiadharaja (1094 1143) fought the Arabs 
in addition to the kings of Malwa and Cedi Malwa was oierrun cruelly, its Lmg 
was treated 1 arhnrouslv and it was partly occupied His successor was Kumarapala 
(1143-1173) He subjugated the Guhilots and the king of Malwa, fought against the 
Cedis and was fnAoiirably inclined to the Jninas He was succeeded by an incompetent 
prince who was supplanted hy kffilaraja II (11701178) He was a king though a mmor 
and signally defeated Muhammad Ghori Under his successor Bhima n (1178 1241) and 
the next prince, the Baghclas usurped authority Four kings of this hne, e g , 
Visaladeva, Arjuna, Sarauga and Kama ruled till 1303 when the kingdom was conquered 
by Alauddin Khiliji (1303) 

(34) Gahadavalas of Kanatq — Tlie first important king of the Gahadavala line of 
Kanau] was Candradeva (cir 1080) who conqured Kanauj from the local ruler, 
and captured Benares and probably Oudh He expelled the Tuiks to whom the 
Pratiharas had submitted and claimed to be the greatest monarch of Aryavarta after 
Bhoja Paramara and Cedi Kama After him came Madanapala and next to him 
Govinda-Candra, who seems to have conquered the Cedis and extended his empire 
in the east and checked the Turks now established in the Punjab He ruled from 
1114 to 1164 and was followed hy Vijayacandra (1164-1170) who claimed a victory over 
the Turks Towards the close of his reign, the Cahamana Vigraharaja of Ajmer captured 
Delhi and made a bid for suzerainty in Aryavarta Vijaya’s son Jayaccandra was 
the rival of Prthviraja, the last Hindu kmg of Ajmer Delhi Jayaccandra ruled till 1193 
when his kingdom was conquered by Shabuddin Muhammad Ghori 

(35) Bengal — It seems that towards the close of the Pala period, their pow'er m 
Bengal gradually decayed and passed to other dynasties The Sura dynasty was 
founded and we have the names of Sura Kings Names of other lungs and of other dynas 
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like Nepal, Cliamba Nangra, Kaahnur and Eomanipa, became 
isolated from tbe influence of the jiolitical forces norking in 
Hindustan, thongli maintnining tbeir independence for some time 
In tbe Deccan and m the South the same state of affairs 
subsisted There too arose new dynasties mhng in various places, 
eg, the Tadavaa'’'^ of Devagin m Jraharnatm, the Hoi-salns 
of Dvara Samudrn (fnrther south) the Nakatiyas of Wnrangnl <*' 

tiei fcTB »l*o ItalfacQming But dunng th« Xlltb centory tb* B«t*i of I*kfTii*^T»U be- 
came [.awerfal The foooder of tbe djtutelj vai SAmaaiueu «bo «M followed hj 
Hemaatawai ead Yl)«jeaea 4 The aos of the iaaS BeUiJuetia • pever'st kiog sod 
extended hii domiuoaa Uader hj« mb liftfcfmtfiueae the countrj wm iondM I 7 
the Turks under Uahummed i-blA B«khUj»r but the Se&ai eemtinoed to rtJe in Eutera 
BeJagtl for eotue time nttfe. 

06) Th§ Yiditu 6/ Ditaftri cUfmed deeeeiU from 1 feodetoj of the Cilokjee named 
O^aprehin the mlet of a amell bagdom caubUebed dariog the mldjfe of tbe I\tb 
ceoturj A-B In hie fimily came able feodatorj pnacce like BblHajDa IT Vengi 
and Bbillama ItZ Bluliamt XV declared blf iodepeadeace aad eeUbliihed bla capltit 
a Bemgiri (U87) Hla cbW eneauM were U>« He^alle ^Idarae of DrtrataiOQdrv lie 
«a« lucoeeded b; Jaitnogi and 'oy flicltana the titaat pomcrful king of tbe IJae (191(^1317) 
'VS'hUo the Qboriee were conquenuf irytTaru, Bmheaa was baiMJa* op an nnpira aod 
fighting tbe bog of Qujai^t The next hoportant kinfl waa lUmecaodra CllTTl 1900) 
tn wboee tfhte Alaoddfo reduced tbe bogdon to nualage Aftenrard* ft wax aooffM 
to tbe TorkO'Pathaa Empire 

fS?) Tht JJontiUi of iJrilro mmuAro were * il>*cnen droa t/ rJaiailng descent fitun 
one 81 U »bo waa followed by \inajWjBfa 001 1100) The next irreat kiBR wa» 
Bi^bidera itbo gate cp JamUs] aod beewme a %ar*pa»a (llOl 1130) and made bimeelf 
roirter cf a large aoutbero empire with iHira ajuodra a« capital After h in ram* 
Karaaunha I aad Vlra Ballila 11 01721310) who wie conaohJatiBg bii p>»" * 

tbe Itdaru at tbe time when tbe Tdrka were eefabi biog m If/ndo fan Nan )mha II 
09Kt-1235) defeated tbe CoU« aod tbe TaUava uow oak Inin In fnlficann- He 
wa^ aocceeded by Bomeirara OWl-lWI) followed be Ntra imba HI 0331 1501) aed 
UalUli U1 0231 1812) and dwiOf tbe reign of the U»t the Uopdom p. w-l to the MSI 
Tnxka , 

(3S) n# Edkfltfia* f Viaranpal were at fic*t fendatorm of the tWero ru *7^ 

The firai uaportaDt ruler TribbubanamaUa BetmaHIJi rrl-meJ at H ron Ji * 

1100 AH Prclarlja 0130-1163) e taWiAed b mwlf Crmlr afri N h ''*'**" ” 

aoo wti 1 rattp*r»lra iVra »1 o conquered the kidaraa aod ih iir* Ori • * 

mad Ha apati were tbe nett great klnga Oarapatl nl-^l f'* *1 ^ ** 

a powerful king After bun U» dau bier ItoJraml I ruled the Irfltn e 7 » 
TheUtkiutwa rraUparoJra 11 n wW I me KaNr c< luerr-l i»* o r ry IVi »{♦ 
ruled Irr eame time a a ra* at and t-a« /oOowed hy Kf? a a l<T wleWa t e is/ m 
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like Nepal, Clinmbn, Ivnngra Nasbiuir and Kamarupa, becamo 
isolated from the influence of tbo jmhtical forces working m 
Hindustan though maintaining their indcpendenco for some time 
In the Deccan and m the South the same state of affairs 
subsisted There too arose new dynasties ruling m various places, 
c g_j the ladaias'’^’ of Devngin in Maharnslra tlio HoisTilas 
of Diara Samudra (further south) the Kakatijas of Warangal,*®' 

tka ax« tko fon bo^teg B(U doriag tbe Xlltb emturj tba Sesu of LaVam^tiTaU b** 
cun« {.owrHul Tht (oaoder ot tli« djnaatf vu SlmaQUMU «bo mu foUoved bj 
UcxamQtawo* and ^ ijajuca*. Tli« «ia of (bm lut B a lU lufot mu a powrf^nl Ida^ ud 
ext aded Ku dMoinioiiE, Under hi* too Lakfrnmijuea* the ewaUy «u Intmded hy 
tho Torhi under Muhanmud i-bln Bmkhtiyu hot the S«n** ctAtmued to rule in luutera 
Bengal (or eome (imm tDore 

Ofl) Tbe l44«e« of DnajiH claimed dM«;nl frtm a (endatory at th* Cilakja* named 
Ur^aprablra (he ruler of a icEtaU kingdcin eeUUubed dunng tb* luidJk of th« l\tb 
cen vy A.D lo hi* family came able feedatory ttrutn-m like BhilUma 11 \e««gf 
and UkuUasa III BhUlama IN declared bla Inde^ndeoee and mtahUtW hh ca^Ul 
It Utvagiri (IIST) Xli* chief tnctak* verm thm noy*&U \ida\u of l>>iruaffiodra. Ue 
ma tuerreded by dailagi and by Siobaoa tbe moat (umirlul long of Ibm line (1110>1217) 
Whil the QUork* mere cnn£\'ieTiaj Arji^aila, Bjobana au buiUiug up mn empire and 
fighting the king cf Oujatit The neat important king mu lUmacandra (1271 1X0) 
m mbOM <«uv» Alauddln redoecd the kingdom to Maaalag* Afkrmarda U vu annexed 
to the Toiko-Patban Empire 

t3 I Thr i/eyjJiu of Dtitotam dra »cre a Mj*<n*D JtDa*ty tlamilD* dment from 
004 'Ula mho mu f Homed by Niuylditym 0017 IlOO) Tbe ncM great king wu 
Dijhnle a mho gate up Jainkm nd became a Nai p* a (UOI HOC) and made himuU 
oj* t r f a lar « miUiberD mpire mith (hlra amu^lra a rmptef Afl f I m ran^ 
harasimha 7 and NTra lUlUla U 01 2-1210) mho «•« cooiolidating b » pomer againii 
tl,# \idaxu at the Um« mheo the TnrLa mere e»t»liU*biDg in Hioduslan Sara mba II 
OL.O-U'U) del akd the COu mod the lallaru oom »unk into >o iguificaost II 
we iUA eded b ikjtueiTer* 0213*1241) foUomrd b Sara imha III (lUI 1221) and Vlra 
lUUUa 111 0-Jl 13U) and daring tha m a id U « Uat ih* km Jum paued to the IkUu 
TarU 

(1 ) The haiatii** I Warangal wcie at fir*i (ea-Uune U thr U um filuija 
Th* Lj l in.f«iUnl ruhr Tidh haoatualla IWtmartj* te* ned *• lUoacA -i?)* ato<.l 
III) JUl* Inlarija illahllCdi tahbd,^d hituM-lf firmly an 1 to U NNar* jd 11* 
ton maa 1 la ii4j-^ia Ikia wta o Bi^ernl il« N&dava* nd the V og f Oruia. MdAdna 
a i t>a ft'* '• ^ h^il f at ki ga, tla^afati rukl t * t2 J 
e («.« i{ 1 kicg XlUf h-ca hu dao tUf lu^amli ih« \ c. hm hr d y u%. 

tail V rg waa I'laitf-a/v^ II m Ium Kaf * niu^rrl the %jiuy t* 

f hr uma a tai 4 and mu ( Xl vtd by Kf] a en Ur *\» a i-* 
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the kings of Oiissa/^^^ not to mention a host of small pimcipalities 
and feudatoiies owing allegiance to the nearest poweiful prince 
of the locality 

In the medley of states, there was neithei cohesion noi any 
political pm pose The piinces thought of nothing hut eternal 
wai and dynastic hostility Despotic as they weie, eveiy thing 
depended on then pleasiiie The people had ceased to have any 
inteiest in politics Religion decayed, the art of war became anti- 
quated, and society stagnant Nobody thought of the country’s 
inteiest 

The Mussalman, flushed with victoiy and fired by his religious 
fervoui, had long bided his time In the peison of Shihabuddm 
Ghoii, the spiiit of conquest le-awakened The ground had already 
been piepaied and after a shoit struggle, the Hindu military 
lesistance collapsed with the second battle of Taiain and the death 
of Prthvliaja The Turko-Afghans earned eveiything before them 
Pimcipalities melted away, aimies weie annihilated and the plain 
of Hindustan passed to the hands of the Turki conqueiois almost 
within the space of a 'decade 

Sudden and sweeping as the tide of conquest was, it failed, 
howevei, to bieak the spirit of the people The aimies of Islam 
could conquei kingdoms but they could not put an end to Hindu 
cultuie Patiiotic Bajpiit pimces and tribes earned on an almost 
continuous lesistance Many of them took shelter in the hills 


became insignificant though it continued, till 1423, figbtmg the Bahmani Sultans by 
whom it was annexed 

(39) Ortssa had an independent dynasty of its own The Keiaris (SomavamSi) ruled 
for a long time, but later on the Eastern Gangas founded their supremacy under Vajra- 
hasta I (984-1019) Thh Colas under Eajendra Cola invaded the country (about 1021), but 
afterwards the Gangas became supreme Eajaraja (1068 1076) and Anantavarman Coda- 
ganga (1076-1142) were very powerful kings They were followed by able prmces of other 
lines who maintained their independence till oir 166fi A D 
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and deserts The inaccessible South retained its independence 
tor another hundred jears till the military genius of Sultan 
Alauddin Khilji, seconded by the zeal of Malik Kalui, enabled 
Islamic armies to penetrate the South Ye* e^en then the Mussal 
man could not eatahlwh umiersai rule o\er India The Hindu 
lino of resistance, though broken showed a new front The war 
against Islam and Mussalman advance continued all through 
the centunea till the advent of the European as \vc shall sec in 
a subsequent chapter Successive revivals took ulaco and every 
tuna the Hindu made a hid for his lost political power and missed 
success onl) through unforeseen causes and circumstances vvlnch 
tlio historian of causes and events liardlv explains nceumtih 



BOOK X 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC LIFE 
IN MEDIAEVAL HINDU INDIA 


Fiom the above snmmaiy of Indian political histoiy we can 
easily sum up the mam political tendencies which operated dm mg 
the whole peiiod fiom the Hindu lesiuiection of the IVth centiii^ 
A D to the eve ot the Mussulman conquest of Hindustan dm mg 
the close of the Xllth centmy A I) These appeal to be the fol- 
lowing — . 

(1) Piist of all, theie was a continued tendency to a fuither 
bieak-up, though we meet with the pei iodic use of stiong powers 
like the Palas and the Piatihaias Along with this tendency to 
break up theie was a fuithei development of sub-infeudation and the 
nse of small local dynasties, which tiansfeired then allegiance to 
the piedommant power of the day^' This leceived its culmination 
m the rise of the Rajputs and then vassal nobility 

(2) Giadual shifting of the centie of political interest from 
the East to the West, caused paitly by the invasion and immigra- 
tion of foieign races and paitly thiough the establishment of the 
Islamic power on the boidei of north-western India 

(3) The disappeaience of Republics and Republicanism 

- (4) Perpetual dynastic war which wasted the resources of 
princes and weakened the kingdoms 

(5) Gradual disappearance of the people as an important 
factor m political life and the use of regal nresponsibility, which 
brought with it the piactical disappearance of all leal checks on 
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regal power Taxes came to be mnltiplicd, the lung s voice be- 
came aupreme in the state, though bo could not as yet claim legis 
lative authority Tina remamed as the only real check on rojal 
irresponsibihty 

I The tendency to break up is remarkable and requires no 
elucidation With the fall of the Ifauryas the idea of a ruler 
controlling the whole of India up to the seas alnioat passed 
away As we have seen, India became diiided mfo a number of 
littorals Early in the IVlli century A D file such littorals 
are recognizable with a paramount poircr in each and 
flanked by feudatory states Tlicso included (a) the Tnns-Indus 
regions (b) Kashmir and the lulls, (e) tho Plain of Hindustan, 
(d) the Deccan (c> the Tamilakani Inspilc of changes of 
dynasties and the multiplication of new states these diiisions 
sunned ns in Harea s time when we ha\o had (o) the Trans- 
Indus regions under their owm kings (b) Kashmir under its own 
king (r) Hindustan under its surcrain monarch Hnrei 00 the 
Deccan under Cslulnn Pulakcdi H and (c) the extreme South 
under its ourlord the Pallain Narasimlniamnn 

The rtign of Hnrsa pohticalK iincvinttul in the histon of 
India IS an important landmark As in AOika s ease we find his 
spirit of pacifism hading to another (wlitical citnstrophi alliiidial 
wilh fonign mansion disunion and Uisniptioii Tin idn of an 
Indian h mpirt. strong enough to chasti-e the fomgn fin is not onK 
almo I forgolUn hut nceiaes ratlur n serious condimnatioti from 
H ilia who holds iip the prospect of an idnl fiiiln ruled In innuiui r 
able pnnciK familus ITarsa s dialli was follownl hv an a„i of 
isiiifu ion and tuniioit wliicli s-iw Chini-< intcrfcnnci m liis 
kingdom while hanilv Is fori he h id do isl Insiiis llit ^to il 
nuns citi'l'unsl tin Mikrin ma-t and Is m to bid tauU liito 
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India After a century of such sfciuggles and fightings, two new 
powers were established in Northcin India, namely, the Pratihaias 
in the West and tlie Pfilas in the East The Deccan remained un- 
dei its own suzerain power, though here a struggle went on bet- 
^^een the ii\al dynasties of the Crilukyas and the Eastiakutas In 
course of time, the Eastern Calukyas also lose into prominence, 
and several dynasties, the Somavamsis and Gangas, held sAvay 
in the noithern pait of the Coromandal coastal legion. In 
the extreme south, the Pallavas held suzeiain power for a long 
time but weie supplanted by the Colas, the Pandyas and Ceras 
remaining undei their sway In the Tians-Indus region, Smd 
and Multan passed to the Aiabs, but the Shahiya kingdom, with 
its capital fiist at Kabul and latei on at Wahmd (Udabhanda) 
imdei a line of Brahmin luleis, continued to hold out foi neaily 
two more centuries 

With the dawn of the Xlth centiuy, we have had a new 
political condition chaiacterised by a fuither break-up The 
Kabul state was annexed to the Ghazni Empire after it had waged 
a bitter struggle against Sabuktigm and Sultan Mahmud At 
the same time, the Pratihaia monarchy, which had defended the 
frontiers of India for nearly two centuries undei -went decay and 
dismemberment Its place was taken not by a single powei but 
by a large number of new states ruled by Eajput dynasties, name- 
ly, the state of Ajmeie-Sambhara undei the Cahamanas, the state 
of Kanau] under the Gahadavalas, the state of Malwa under the 
Paramaras, the state of Gujaiat under the Caulukyas, the Cedi 
state under the Kalacmis, the state of Jejakabhukti under the 
Candellas In Eastern India, the Palas weie driven from Bengal, 
which passed undei the Senas In the South, the Deccan, 
hitheito dominated by one powei, was, subdivided into the states 
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ot the Yadatas of Devngui and the Katatijas of "Warangal, t\itli 
a part pasamg to tho Hotsalas ot Dvarasamudra The Colas 
ceased to exist their northern territories passed to the Ganges 
while the Pandjas also asserted thomsolves for a tune 

This contmuoiia war and the tendency to break up contn 
buted to the multiplication of feudatory faunlies and wo reach 
an overwhelming total towards the close of Hindu independence 
Hereditary feudatory Imes ruled in districts and divisions and a 
largo part of the territories of a kingdom passed into their hands 
Their existence not only weakened tho central authority in tlio 
kingdoms but also intensified tho magnitude and the bitterness of 
wars 

It 18 impossible to make as yet a catalogue ot these feudatory 
families but their increasing number is apparent from tho records 
which have como to us wnth perhaps a large number yet to ho 
discovered Jfost of those were ruled bv pnnccs of a new fighting 
anstocraev known ns the Hajputs The real history of tho rise of 
the Hajputs their organisation into thirty six Ruins and their 
gradual spread over the greater part of Northern and Central 
India IS vet to be written Of the princijialitics in the region 
of hills must lie mentioned small states like Clmmbv Handi 
Siicliet or Rot Rangra which sometimes acknowledged the supre 
iiiacv of a jiowerful nrigliliour but asserUd indcpcndenee wlimivir 
npixirlumlus eaiue Niw lines eoiue to our vitw in Iht jd on 
of Hindustan or m Hajiintana R<w states aro's on the laslmi 
Isinter and ni w dvnnstii s aro-s m Nepal A Hastrikiga dvnastv 
1 st dilishial It'S If in a part of Afagadha \iintlur minor dim t\ 
ms mar Badaim wliili otlu rs nms in ri„tons mar aUitit 
nanulv thi Onolanns (ni ar alsiul Fati pur) and llu ^en^aras i f 
Raiiar who win ulsir'lin'ili to tin Ofiliaitivtls* \ lit Inkiiji 



dynasty aiose witii capital at Bijapur and anothei at Plastikimdl 
A blanch ot the Cedis eslahlislied themselvcb at Ratnapui, lulmg 
youthein Kos'ala Yad.iva fauiilieb iiiled neai Matlima and 
Mahfivana Petty Cah.unana dynastihb aiosc at Nadul and 
Biahiuapataka with innunieiahle piincelings undei them 
These ab well as niiiioi Paiainai.i dynasties like those ot Candia- 
vatl 01 Ahii acknowledged tlic sipncmacy of the Gnjaiat 
piinces 01 otliei powerful kingb Minoi Tomaia families in 
addition to those ruling at Delhi also existed Bhatti Eajputs 
luled in inan> places ot the Piinjah Kathiawai was paicelled 
out among the Cluhilas, Cudasamas oi Yadavas, the moie important 
Guhila family being that ol i\Iangiol The Kacchapaghatas (oii- 
gmally lulmg at Naiwai and acknowledgcing Candella suzeiamty) 
established themselves in the legion ncai about Gwalioi, with 
a blanch iiiling at Dubhakunda These piinces pei celled out 
the conutiy among them and lield as well as gi anted tiaots of 
land on militciy seivice While gieatei families peiished these 
princelings continued to exist and waned against the enemies of 
then clan as well as the Mussalmans To ensuie the interest of 
their families and to command an aimed letinue they parcelled 
out then lands among then kinsmen oi the Kiilas In comse ot 
centuries of warfare, theie arose a type ot clan-feudalism which 
still subsists in Eajpiitana and many of the leading families of 
mediaeval and modern India claim descent fiom these Eajput 
piinces 

n During this period the centre of Indian political activity 
moved again to the west partly on account of foreign invasions and 
[laitly owing to the immigration of laces like the Hunas, the Jats 
and the Guijaias In Hindustan, since the davs of Haisa, the 
seat of reputed imperial power was located at Kanauj Some- 
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timo aftonvards the pre~ennnence of Kanauj passed to Delhi \\hcn. 
the Cahamdnoa established themselves and fonght against the 
Turco-Afghans under Aluhammad Ghon 

DwappcaraJice oj Republics — Side by side republics 
decajed The Vijayagadh inscription solemnising the vie 
tory of a nameless ^lahnraja and Malmscnapati of the 
Yaudheyos (G I No 68) is practically the last record of a 
non monarchical state, if we except the traditional republican 
confederation of tlvo Brahmanas of Kerala According to local 
tradition the Kerala Bralimins subdivided the land into 64 districts 
and had it ruled hj an elected official and an assembly of G4 chiefs 
each representing one of these divisions After a time tlitrc vrtis 
internal dtscord os a result of uluch |)o\vcr was lianded oicr to 
the Porumal or local so\ercigu '\ho assumed ro\al authontj 

With the exception of this wo ha>o praoticall) no information 
about ail) non monarchical state or communit) subsisting in 
meduDNal India What became of them and wh\ tlu.\ pcrislicil 
IS tbe question winch troubles n liistormn At one tiint non 
monarcliical states were a [xiiiticnl jicwor m the countra but ns 
wi lia%c iiolicctl tlic\ bccniuc fewer and fewer and in the age 
MirnHoiing that of the Sninliitiis Uie\ existed onI> m thi fringe 
arms or in inncct ssible iiiouiitninoiH rigions h\in m tin. of 
fonigii diumiiation IIkk npubhes though ftw hUimxlixl in 
luiiinUmmg thiir ixislence and nsislctl thiir forvign niul hoiin 
t neinn s Hut nfttr tin Vlth Cditurx A D tin \ ix wd to ixist 
liltog* llu r 

In tin nb^mici of i will nnirditl Iinton tia chn f caiw* tin! 
\\i nil nv igii l«» tlair di xpjHiruirc nn to K MM^ht fnr iii tin 
ihtii vornl an*! |S'Iitir il vtuiditinn of tin comitrv lu hivi 

n''tirc<l ihi \ bid al\n\s roiin in ciiuJhrt \nlh tin innnirthinl 
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piinciple and decayed with the use of monarchical authority 

Indeed the rise of Magadha and Kodala had led to the destruc- 
tion of a large numbei of them even in the Vth century B C 
Magadha absoibed a laige numbei of those states which existed 
m the lifetime of Buddha, while the ^akyas, the kmsmen of 
Buddha, weie destioyed by the tyranmcal Viiudhava The 
despots of these days regarded these non-monarchical tribes as 
thorns m then own flesh and constantly sought opportunities to 
destroy them The desiie for the unification of the whole country 
also brought them face to face with these states This is apparent 
from the teachings of the ArthaSdstra, which calls upon kings to 
bung Sanghas to submission 

But theie was another significant and more poweiful cause 
of decay As time went on and social complexities arose, these 
non-monarchical states lost the solid foundation on which they 
once were established It is needless to point out that in most 
of these states, a ruling oligarchy had the sole voice in the 
admmistiation They thus dominated ovei a subject population 
which had no political powei In couise of time, the 
latter gained in stiength Economic necessity made the ruling 
tribe look to their assistance The subject populations seem to have 
multiplied and as they increased m impoitance, the rule of the 
oligarchy became something odius to them The domination of 
one clan or of few families could haidly be toleiated, and thus it 
contiibuted to the weakening of the non-monarchical states 
Monarchy, on the other hand, stood on a highei level The 
king, howevei despotic or tyrannical he might have been, could 
not but lecogmse the needs of the classes and the castes Under 
monaichical lule the castes leceived not only piotection but a 
recognition of their caste-laws and the customs and usages of then 
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commumty Caste in later time took a turn towards a racial 
federation and the castes retaining a certain amount of internal 
autonomy gladly accepted royal rule which looked to the recogni 
tion of their rights and customs as nn accepteil principle 

The next cause was the internal ]ealoua\ hetween the chiefs 
and families Nothing more need be said on this head The 
history of the Yadaras proves it Buddlia too warns against 
mutual jealousy and tlie crafty raoiinrchist of the IVth century 
B C clearly shows how corporations could be easily destroyed hi 
adding fuel to the fire of jealousy existing between families or 
mdindunla 

All those factors contnhuted to the weakening of the 
republican clans or tribes Then, with the weakening of the 
Gupta power in Hmdustan tlicro began another scries of foreign 
invasions and migrations of trans frontier peoples to India In 
the midst of this turmoil, tribo leaders or oligarchs were compelled 
to change their old attitude of local indcjicndenci. and jiohtical 
isolation Many such tumcil their energies to greater adiontago 
by allowing themsebes to ho intrgcil in tlio new fighting 
aristocraev and turning dynasts thenisclMs Instances of such are 
nut wanting the Licelinvis cstablislicd a dyrnsty in Nepal uhih 
the ’iudaias so long associated with the non momrchicnl principle 
eslablisheel pnncijiahties for tlieinscbcs and one of tluM, ruling 
families thtablislied a considernhlc iiupirc 

India a Medley oj S/atci —Thus on llic m id \fiis jI 
linn imasion India was transforiiiisl into a iiicilln of 
snUs owning no suzerain and liavuig no political jiorjais 
and ill! roimtri siilfirtsl from ilu tiiU of jMrinniil 
dimstic wars Its niling priiues wm njnliinaai 1\ li},liliiig 
against one another without deigmn,. u> think of isacefulK 
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goveinmg then states or icspcctmg the lights of then neighbouis. 
Each state liad its enciiiies on all its flanks with allies in the reai 
of these enemies The oountiy suiTeied fiom the evils of an 
unstable political equilibiium War was the normal objective of 
piinces, wai foi self-pieservation on the pait of the weaker kings, 
and war of aggiession foi the stiongei Once a wai bioke out, the 
commotion was felt thioughout the countiy and piinces held them- 
sehes in leadmess foi lesisting enemies oi coming to the succour 
of allies Ambitious conqueiois tiaveised vast distances to impose 
then suzeiainty upon weakei piinces Thus, the Palas under 
Dhaimapala ad\anccd as fai west as ICanaiq, the Pratiharas 
advanced fiom western India to the heait of Hindustan, and 
the Rastiakiitas tiaveised the whole of the south and the Deccan 
to wiest the soveieignty of Ivanauj fiom the Piatihaias Each 
state had its enemies on all sides Thus the Palas suffered 
attacks fiom the east, fiom the west by the Piatihaias and from 
the south by the Colas and latei on by the Senas The 
Piatihaias weie similarly assailed on all sides They were 
attacked by the Palas fiom the east, the Kastrakutas from the 
south, by their feudatoiies from Bundelkhand and the Mussalmans 
fiom the west The Calukyas and the Kastiakutas of the Deccan 
weie similaily assailed by the Tamil powei fiom the south while 
they had to lesist the attacks of the noithern powers The 
piedominant Tamil powers, the Pallavas and the Colas, were in 
then turn constantly fighting then noithein enemies m addition 
to their own rebellious vassals 

Duiing the last phase of political existence, the evils of this 
internecine waifaie appeal more prominently Chivalrous and 
biave as the Eajputs weie, their narrow-minded clannish 
patiiotism did nothing but plunge the country into the evils of 
peienma] warfare. Each Rajput clan had its circle of enemies 
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all round and the attainment of supenor position by any ruler 
was sure to cause a senes of attacks on it Thus tho Paroaiaras 
of Alalwa waged war on all sides and were attacked in turn by 
the Ciilakyns from the south the Cedis from tho cast and tho 
Gujarat Calukyas from the west They, in tlieir turn, did tho 
same act of aggression to their neighbours and such wars were 
always accompanied by acts of cruelty King jruflja led IG 
expeditions against the Calukyaa, only to be defeated and put to 
death by the enemy in the last expedition The Calukyas of 
Gujarat warred with tenacity and vigour on all tho adjacent states 
namely on Mahva and Ajnicr Similarly the CahainSnns were 
waging war on three fronts namely against tho Cniilulcyas m tho 
nest against the Candellos Tomnras and Gnhadavalas in tho cost 
with tho 'Musanlmans on the west Similar was tho case watli the 
Cedis and the Gnhadavalas of Kanauj In such a state of affairs 
tho resources of princes and of dynasties wore sure to bo sjxint 
up m course of these internecine wars Tlio maximum life of a 
dynasty was not more than two centunes and unless an abh or 
warlike King was succeeded by an cflicicnt prince on his throne 
a cataslroplio was sure to follow Foreign iiwadcrs and rtliellious 
lassals often completed the rum of great royal lines 

Saca/jenj in Warjare — The wars of the jicnod win 
clmmctcnsid by a saiagiry and inhumanitv which gaic 

tin coimtri a farctislt of the hnilalilm of fonign ion 
(juirors latir on In course of tliisc struggles the laws of 
war wire often forgotten and homhlo nimrits win 

iiiflielid oil the uiioffiiidiiig jioopio of tin coiikiuliiig sliti' 
Pujiulous ciUis Were often jdiindcml with inhuiiiaiuli or win 
distnwcil with lire and sword \trv few of llu npitil citns 
thus c-wajssl iKslmctvun bv tiuimcs \s in linns if llu s wi 

nnv cili llu lu)rnin„ of \ it iju In Ihi I’ullivw snil llu rijsutnl 
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sacking of KaficT by the Calukyas who dmoinated the Deccan 
We have infoimation on these points fiom the conqneiors them- 
selves, since the piinces of this peiiod weie not ashamed to pro- 
claim then own biutal exploits And we may cite the boast of a 
Rastrakhta king that he had reduced the gieat city of Kanaiij 
into KuSasthall Similarly, the Colas assumed the title of 
Madhurantaka to signalise theii destriictoin of the city of Madura 
Anothei Cola king boasted of having burned Kalyan, the capital 
of the later Calukyas Other capital cities like Manyakheta, 
Dliaia 01 Aniiilawarpatfcana fared no bettci The Paramara 
Siyaka sacked Malkbed, while Dhriia repeatedly suffered at the 
hands of the Calukvas and other enemies Anhilwara experienced 
the same fate 

Not to speak of cities, pi evinces and countries suffered 
terribly The sack of G-iijaiat by Kulacandra became proverbial 
The Colas claimed to have binned the ICahhga coiihh’v (S T T 
m 79) Vikrama Cola claimed to have burned not onlv the 
Kalinga country but also the city of Kampili as well as the whole 
of RattapadT As to the binning of the Rastiakuta countrv bv 
Rajendia Cola, we have an account in the iSoiatiir inscription 
Accoiding to that record, the Cola army nnmbeiing 9,00,000 
pillaged the whole countrv slaughteiing Biahmanas, women and 
childien and destioyed the modesty of women by foicibly carrvTng 
them off Anothei Cola lecoid speaks of the destiuction of non- 
combatants while the Hoysala Ahsnuvai dhana claims to have 
burned enemy towns and ten itoiies (Fleet, D Iv D , p 496) Tn 
course of these savage wais, little consideiatioii was shoun to fallen 
enemies and victois did not hesitate to take the lives of then 
defeated iivals Eminent pnnces of this peiiod like Pnlakcsi IT, 
Munja, Tailapa or Bhoja suffered death at the hands of uiuelent- 
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ing enemies The storv of the cruel indignities licapcd upon 
MuAju nnd bis sad end is almost shocking TTis death ^\a8 
avenged b) Bhoja who m his turn sufl’ered a cruel death at the hands 
of the Calnkjas Sindhunija was pmliahK kilUsl In Cainunda 
of Gujarat The Biisti^kfita \niogha\arHn I claims to Invc put 
to death some Eastern Cah»k\n prince ■while the same Ixwist is 
made hv Taitrapsla the Yada\n king of T)e\agiri who put to death 
in cold blood tlic dcfeate<l Kakntna prince 'Rudmdevn The 
rcoonl of the Colas is worse than shocking We have repeatwl 
mention of the decapitation of Uio oongnereil Band j a king and of 
otlier rivals In some other records Wlongmg to Bujadlnraja and 
Vjra Bajendm T we hn\e Oic account of Mrmrihhamna PuiuUa 
lx*ing decapitated while a Kerala pnnee is di^Tvnlicd ns In\ing 
been trainplwl to death under the feel of an elijiliant Brutal also 
iH the reconl of the Oiijamt kings and Kumiirajuila siipposcvl to 
hine lH*eii a Tain lionstfl of ha\ing put n conqiiLrcsl king of 
Mahva in a cage whih he had the i-oxenMl hind of anollur siis 
|K luhnl at the gate of Ins ow ti fwhee 

of jinnctU rnimhci* M.n ofUn sulTind at tlu hniuh 
of till tiiLiiiicH of tliiir fniiiiK Thus XIarva s mstir Tl,ij\n''rT was 
put in ilmins Tho Cola A'Ini Bajuidni I IsMsttsl of lia\ing esjv- 
and llie wi\eH of A,ha\uiiiulla ha\i slill 

winu thing \\or>e and Vira Tluiiiidra lioasts of IiaMii^ killed s chii f 
the HtsUr and dnughhrof i eoiwpun-d prinn and nd oflT 
tlu lars and non of tlu iiiiitlii r of i di h itisl iiuio\ f f 

MI \o 201 

Tlu di tnutiun of hJirisI pluts*s was not iinkiatwn Oju 
A\ t I C iluki s nw riptiuM fonu-ilK in um >» llu t ol i UiiV ‘d h v'ln^ 
hurni bun ti iupt« ■» in the BtUoli proxnus 'llu As» 
tin S»ulJi liu} < h ij^nri / ih 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE PKOVINCES 

The People — In the midst 'of this peieumal waifaie, 
the people ceased to be an impoitaiit factoi in the political life of 
the coiintiy They had neithei the light uoi the voice to contiol 
then kings They became moie oi less a passive agent m the 
domain of public admmstiation and then business was to obey 
then masteis, leaAung them to mould then destiny In the big 
military monaichies of the day, no lepiesentative Assemblies 
existed in which the people could voice theii sentiments The 
ministers only and the feudatoiies could speak before the king, 
but the former depended on the king for advancement while in the 
case of the latter, their impoitance depended on then military 
strength The piiestly classes enjoyed a position of piivilege, 
since the Biahmana was the sacei dotal oidei and expounded the 
law, but even then they woiked more to then own inteiest by 
living 111 peace than foice then will upon kings The lattei also 
did then best to piotect or rewaid them 

Tins condition of abject dependence of the common people 
ivas, howevei, amehoiated to some extent by the excellent system 
of local autonomy which pi evaded in the diffeieiit piovinces of 
India Every wheie, the village community flouiished with 
unabated vigoui Like small self-siifhcieiit icpubhcs they 
managed then own affans, adjusted then own socio-economic 
aiiiangements and earned on life inspite of wais and hnasions. 
In addition to village communities, the mei chants and aitisans 
had then guilds and these often took upon themselves man\ of 
the local duties They managed the aftans ot temples, oigamsed 
pool leliel, established endowments foi \aiious puiposes and did 
e\eiy thing m then powei to ensuic local peace and piospeiity 
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Xu course o! time, uiuuicipul bodies iiroso lu towns of nnous 
proMUces nud these cumed ou the nduiiuistnitiou of the loeslities 
The aetiMtt ot these bodies oftcii tiiiui)ciis«ted for tliu neglect 
or prcoccuputiou of tlio eciitrul autboritj mid these did much to 
ensure the econoimo prospenU of the country But oftcu, tlie 
cilia of despotic sjatem told HjiGn the people and m cilrcuio 
cases of coutinued misrule, they rose eitlier m robclliou or iicl 
corned successful UBurjiers to cud the lyrauny of iinuce'S, who 
added to taxes iiolated the primary nghts of the people or denied 
justice to their subjects In theory the moral right of reiolutioii 
resided in tho jpe-oplo and they chose non rulers to supplant ty runts 
who had proved thomseliea mcompcteiit to rule 

Tho largo number of states ninth oxistcd in Jiidii hanlli 
jioHscssed mil iKrmmieiil iMiiiudunes or linguistic or ttliuie 
IKtiiliarities They luritxl moa or less iii tvkiil and [loliuin 
tioii and their prosjieriti or deihiiu dtiitudtd ou tin ihantlir 
and luihtan strcngtli of tliiir rules \t lirst tho tribal 
liriiiciplo predominated lu the states but graduulli that iius sub 
stitutcd hr tho soitreigii autliorily of u ruling dwiii'-li 1 roiii 
the YIth cciitun B C tin process of muficnliou iras launchetl 
by the euutiiujioran rulers of I astern fndii I'lnlcr the 
Bmperur Vi-oku the uiiiliiug nioiemeiit re"iched its high naler 
mark but iiitb the disrujitiiin of Ibo biujuri nud the funigu 
lliiusion the ideal of an \11 fndii biiipire |ei '<•>1 i" n 

Alter the reiiiul of lliiidii jKilitu d inllmiin lliilu » line 

to eouijiri-i dilferelit gisi^ripbu il iimts i uh bv i in 

jsmirful dimsti kis pin,, undi r ilusk i imniKr of hiuliloru-' 

111 tin mid t of |«niiiinl iinr iliiia tii-^ i!uii„is| md hiulitorU's 
Iimitipbial But 111 llu mill I of this liiriiinil, it i' ihlliciilt m t 
to iiiiK tin 1 irr groniiij, lon-rn ii lu of tied <|aritiiiii and 
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divergences of manners and customs made moie defined and rein- 
foiced by the growth of the Piakiit dialects. 

Local feeling had been growing evei smce the spiead of Aiyan 
culture m India, and even in the Dharmasutras, we find a dis- 
crimination between the land of the Aiyans, and the land 
of the outei settlers, together with a denunciation of the men 
of the fiinge aieas like Vanga, Anga, Kalinga At the same 
time, the great difference m the manners and customs of the 
Noith and the South is emphasised In comse of time, local 
differ ences iveie intensified by local influences The varied 
degree of foreign domination as well as the growth of the various 
Prakrit dialects and Apabhiamdas contiibuted to this local 
sepaiatism By the tune of Vatsyayana, the peoiile of different 
localities came to possess 'certain peculiaiitics in social life and 
mentality and he notes these with a view to emphasising the diJlei- 
ences in social and sexual life Of the localities diff’eientiatcd on 
the basis of these peculaiities, the folio wmg are prominently 
mentioned (according to De§asdtmija) — 

1 Madhyade^a — ^Between Himalaya and Yindhya, up to 

Piayaga m the East Gomui 

2 Balhika — Uttaiapatha Comm 

3 Land of the Indus Biveis — The Punjab 

4 AvantT — Eegion about Ujjam and western IMalu'a 

Comm 

5 Lata — West of western Malwa 

0 ]\Ia]a^a — Eastern Malwa Conun 

7 Apajanta — ^Begion bojdeiing the westcin seas Conun 

8 The coiintiy of the Ablmas — Heai SiTk.uitlia and 

Kuiiiksetia. 
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9 Tilt couutr) of tlic NujiriLab — Kcgion about 
PutaUimtm 

J.0 IvoBala and t)trlru)\u 

11 Auilhru — lanat of tbc Iviirimtu rigioii Cuiiini 

12 iIabririi'<5ra~BLt\\o<.u tlio Nurmiwla and fiiiriia(n 

ViRtt^a Goliiiii 

13 Draxida — South of Kama Jn 1 imij u Cnniiii 

14 Btrlriijya — West of Vajru\anta country Cunini 

1C Vnnavnal — East of Kankanu Vlsaja Coin in 

IG Gauda — Eastern India 

Coming to n study of the exenta of Indian ]>oliticnl hfe we 
find a conaiderahle element of consciousness in the minds of the 
|)coplo of some localities The most jiroiniucnt of such loc ih 
tis are llahilrastn' Kanifita and Tamil Inilia (lind of tin 
Druvidas Colas and Kenilas) Between the Tamil [lowtrs (Coll 
or rnlluMi) and the (lOwcr in AIahara»tra there is a feeling of 
jierennial eiiniity The Andhraa too are on the way to deuto|H 
iiig a eejwnite ethnic unit under their kings and a siinihr s|iiril 
IS disearnihle in Onssa Tlie Gaiidas display their coiiseioiisiies'S 
in nisisting the supremacy of the Ctiijitas and other Jlindiistiii 
IKiwtrs and gradually Prugieotisa is on the wae to sejeiratioii |«di 
ticalh laxnil KjeiratiMii is fosteresl in Nepal and in Ka hmir 
be their local i-sdatioii V similar teiuleiiee is lu.ties ible iii 
Ciiijant In the I’niijah ilid in the eetreliie north we tirii bonier 
region tin niiisluiit inihit of neee jiesiple-s aiul foreign me uli rs 
tends to ptee the lasiple of (hose re„ioiis i new turn in ibt ir |ohll 
e il iispir ilioiis Malse I esuiies 111 Is repirdesl i i unit i ihiiu alle 
iiid gesipriphiealle be its rulers eehn like lla lilli if Matiei 
lakrieirli ‘smut ir is the tisliiip in K diu„a wIu-h kiii„ 1 iki 
the title of 1 Ilk iliiip i Hatha 
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As yet, howevei, this sepaiatism did not give lise to a spiiit of 
what we call nationalism But the piocess of sepaiatism was being 
fast acceleiated The piovmcial vernaculais weie on the way to 
their evolution and the wiiteis of Nibandhas were noting 
down the peculiai customs of the dilfeient localities The noimal 
piocess was, howevei, far from its culmination when foreign in- 
vasions brought a new political condition 

In such a state of affaiis, the dynasties lemained the moie 
active aig'ents in moulding the destinies of the localities These 
dvnasties weie manv and numeious and pioduced poweiful iiilers. 
hut none amoncf the lattei could seiiouslv think of establishing 
a leal Emmie aftei the old Maui van ideal 

As a rule these dvnasties ended with a few geneiations of 
poweiful luleis and most of them weie shoit-hved, being either 
swept away by foieign invaders oi by iival piincely houses The 
aveiage life of loyal lines haidly exceeded two centuiies, the moie 
impoitant of the long-endiuing lines being the Guptas, with then 
branches, the Eastern Caliikyas, the Palas, the Colas It was a 
misfoitune that the dimasties of the Calukyas of Badanii 
(c 550-752), the Rastiakutas (c 752-973) oi the Piatihaias 
(c 750-980) did not subsist moie than two centimes Pei haps, 
the constant waifaic of then kings exhausted the lesoiiices and the 
genius of the family eailiei 

The histoiy of the states of India is piactically the histoiv 
of tlw gaeat dynasties 



II 

Kingtlitj) 

Tlie supreme eutlionty in nil states was lested m the king 
nho took pompous stjlcs anil titles to designate Ins sovereign 
authontj In tlieorv he was bound to take the advice of Ins 
ministers and to consult the opinion of the (leople But in realitv 
Hindu kings of this period were irresponsible and their power 
depended on their own personal ijuahtics ns well as on the strength 
of the arnn The conaohdation of the annv maintenance of its 
proper diseiplint and the preservation of the Inpltv of the mihlar) 
chiefs were of prime concern to the king since othcnviso the 
king s hold on the throne and the kingdom was bound to bo 
preenrious First of ill witliout the umij, tin set only of tlai 
state could Imrdiv exist inasiiiuvli as m the euiiUin|s>nirv |ioli(u d 
world tinre was lianllv any |K>lilinil ispiilibniiin \o pniici 
could rest in ))t.aco in bis own kiiigdoin bnl i vi n inoini ill i X|Hs lisl 
attaeks from Ins jsivvcrful in i;,bls>iirK liikivvi-s vvluii i kill;, 
found bimsslf in jxisk’ssioii nf i stroii„ milit irv forts bi tsni 
sukml it Ik ill vlh bis digmtv to rmiun it |m us sints s vv ir 
of eontpit-sl was tin norm it objist of a kings lift Oiits i war 
bntkt out it was iHimiil to laiw isunplir itmiH througlaml llu 
vvbolt rirch of statvs Tin tsiiii|inror s sllits is Will Ss tlins of 
Ills till mil a iiiarsb illisl till ir fiins-s mil ibi slunk vvs- iKaiial li> 

1 1 fi It lbriin„lMnit the connlrv 

Next to ibis vv ir sgvinsl oiitsnU via lines llu king li iil to 
insure bi» own s.ifil\ In in iiiitaiiiiii„ s strung Imlil n|«iii bis 
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feudatories, who weie evei ready to levolt Except the smallei 
feudatoiies who had no othei alternative tlian to lemain content 
with then limited teiiitoiies oi lesoinces the other feudatoiies weie 
often bent on cieating tionble, and it is well-known to leaders of 
Indian Histoiy how poweiful monaichies like those of the Guptas 
01 the Piatihaias suifeied dismembeiment as soon as the king’s 
authoiity decayed, which occasion was snatched by feudatories to 
establish independent lule Weakei feudatoiies meiely lemamed 
content with tiansfeiiing then allegiance to the moie poweifnl 
conqueioi of the day In some states feudatoiies often leagued 
eithei to destioy the central powei oi to put a nominee of then own 
on the tin one The Saujan plates (Ep Ind XVIII) give us at 
least two instances of the using of the chiefs against the 
Rastiakuta king Eiom the Kalasa Ins (I A Xni-19), wo 

know that the levolt of Aiikesaiin was the cause of Govinda IV’s 
downfall 

His Functions and Duties — Wai and diplomacy thus 
ahsoibed the mam attention of Indian luleis, and the woik of civil 
admin istiation was geneially left to ministeis With the excep- 
tion of some south Indian kings oi the foiindeis of the gieatness 
of the diffeient dynasties, kings geneiallv ceased to be as liaid 
woiking m the cause of then subjects as in the days of tlie 
Aithasastia oi of the Empeioi Asoka 

Undei such ciicnmstances, kings geneially divided then time 
between the life in the camp and the pleasiiies of legal life The 
piominence of camp life is obtainable fiom the lepeatcd mention of 
the Jaya-skandhavaia in the insciiptions of the vaiioiis dynasties 
and m the case of Bengal kings it is difficult to find out then 
capital 01 to decide whethei they had any fixed capital city at all 

While in the capital cit^ , kings geneiallv attended then dmhai 
and heaid law-suits because they weie the highest judges in 


^4 
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the realm, according to the principles of Hindu lai\ But os a 
rule, towards tlie close of the Hindu period, their work had been 
vested in Pradiivakaa or trained judges and only in rare cases 
kings exercised the right of appeal Some Kashmir Kings like 
Candrapida made tliemBclics prominent by their judicial actmti 

Apart from theif jiidicinl functions kings commanded the 
army though feudatories or professional militarj officers hcadisl 
contingents or led niilitnn exjicditions Kings however could 
not put implicit trust in all of theni liecaiise anilutiniis gcninls 
had more often nssortcil imlejiendeiice or hid jiiit an mil to tin 
lines of their masters like Piisiainitri nr Vijjnla Kalaciina who 
iisurjaed the Cnliikva throne 

"Wlule at rest from niihtari |>iiramla kings gencrnlh issnisl 
their commands to district officers or heads of di|«irtnimt or 
sHfior\isod grants of land to mdividuals or tin grant of iiriMligi-s 
to eommunes Thev oftin mmlified the ifiiiis of taantinn In ml 
new ones or snmetimi's repealeil flioM which pn msI In mb on 
the jieoplc Rcniissioim of such tiiM's wi n hnwiiir fi u if am 
On tin other hand the items of rovnl rxnetioiis wi nt on iin la asin„ 
dav In ilav as wi sliall see later on 

Prcrogalircs nj Unyiilly — ^Tln king h jhiwi rs iiul jirenvatiii's 
were almost iiiilioundisl Tin siipnnit Inadofthi iMS-utin tin 
higliLst jinlgi tlie cuiiuiniiider in-chuf of his arm' tin kiii„ a is 
also till first iiinii in the stcu flis js rsoii "ns clofinal with nnirti 
saiictit' and he had i iiiimUrof hgiil |iri'ili„is whiih in hi'i 
nlnad\ mmliomsUPl 1 p 101) Hi was iiunium from nrn t 
and Inal in a law court Ins jirojirii.liir' rights did not siitTir fioiii 
pri'Miriptmiis and hi was tin liinluwinrot ill gissl uiidiliitwl« 
hwt as will Is Ilf |iro|Krl\ "illiuiit In ir Ih dm ti id tin right of 
ciniimiv ho pilahl' ind hid lln jhiwi r to ri ipii itnui ii|ldi> hr 
ImiisiU and till anil' lu mrial math r lud ' i n di puli tali r 
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Hindu kings often intefeied and we may mention Ballalasena of 
Bengal piominently m tins connexion 

As legaids the making of laws, Iiowevei, the king had no 
light 01 aiitlioiity That was left to the law-giveis and commen- 
tatois and in the absence of laws, customs had the authoiity of 
laws Kings howevei issued edicts to lepeal obnoxious customs 
as we know fiom the evidence of the Ha^a-kumaia-canta 

Styles and Titles — Kings assumed vaiious styles and titles 
Geneially siJeaking, a suzeiain and independent king assumed the 
title of Panama hliattduika (oi in Kanaiese Bhataia, in the south) 
Paiameicofia and Gahaoaitin The othei titles usually weie 
Mahaiajadhiiaja, but towaids the close of the Hindu peiiod, this 
title had also been assumed by feudatoiies of the Piatihaias 

In addition to these, othei titles desciibmg the 
king’s allegiance to a paiticulai deity weie assumed 
Thus the Guptas designated themselves Paiama-hhdgamta, 
the Saka Satiaps called themselves Paiama makes cam, the 
Palcis called themselves Paiama-saagata, while among 
the Yakatakas, some kings called themselves, Paiama- 
Bhai)aDa-Wiakta Of latei piinces, the Gahadavalas weie 
designated by tliemselves, Paiama- makes oai a while among the 
Piatihaias, we ha^e Paiama-indhesoaias, Paiama-Daisnauas, 
Paiama-saiuas and Paiama-kiktibkaldas as well The Eastern 
Calukyas assumed m addition the title of Paiama-hiahmanya, 
while the Kadambas, Pallavas and some of the Gangas and othei 
kings assumed the title of Dhanna-makcudja The Gangas and 
some of the iuinces of the southein lines assumed the title of 

Peimaiidi (Fleet, D K D 303) 

Each family assumed in addition othei titles designative of 
powci 01 might The Gupta kings assumed titles ending in 
Aditya like Vihamdditya. Kiamdditya, Mahendidditya etc The 
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Ra^tnikatas assumed titles cudiiig in Varm and Tuinja in addition 
to I allabha brUallabha or Sri Pflhict Vatlaca itarcndm The 
11U1UC8 of the Ciiluk^as of Vatapi end occnsiounllj in Sililya and 
till} take the high title of Sri PfthnI Vallablia or uiircl^ 
lallabha Thus Krisiia 1 «ns Ihalacar^ju iiid Siibhatuinja, 
Dlirma was hahcallablm and Niruinimu, Goiiiida III was 
Prabhutacar§a JaijulluiKja Jaimtullabha, as well ns Sri Pflluri 
callablia and Sri callabha nareiidradccii etc Anioglmi nrsa was 

Nfpatimga, Sana Atisajadliabnia, ifabaraja Suiuida Krisua 
U was A1 atararfu and Sah/iatiiiigii CioMuda IV was NijHiltiinja 
and Prabliutacana and Htmmiyiirunsa Krisna HI was not oul) 
de-signatcd by the usual titles but was a immina inalicscam, 
llalacarsa, Saiuiistabliubaiiusraia, Kaiidlmnimmiarudhmiam 
The later Calukyas of KaUiiii geiiemlly nasiiiiiid titles ending 
in Malta in addition to other aueh 'llnis Taila II ealled hinis.lf 
'laiiiatilubhiiniitasraija Sri iiflhtrteallabha, SalijStraijiil atalilal a 
Culnl.i/uhliiiMiiiu and tfliiijiifiiilucul rararliii Thu eastern Cdhd ya 
kiiit,s assumed ii lines ending in Sidd/ii t ITniiiniaidd/ii, ItlamldUi, 

I ijayuMi/J/ii, ete ) and ewlleal theiiisel'e-s Paraiiia bratiiiMiiya 

The leal leiiryii Hijj ilu took the title's of lealaeurya eukrie itlin 
or leiilaeurja bhiijab il leakraiiirtiii in ailditioii to bJiiiaeli 
blineaii i''rnii and Wn[n-thnibdli'u Hm sniea‘'vMir Soniidu i 
idled hiiii'slf ItaMinnirari and llliitj ib d imall i 'Ihe lloisilH 
took till iddition d title of Hoeb.il i ( ikrae irtni uid \adie i t ikia 
V irtiii III iddition to s tin iitaldiiiv in OMiea iiul Srj|fci)iiideill n i 
Nnin jirinei b took tin titli \ilib.iiikii takrie ntin tin I nil le i nl 
lheiij,iri I tlleil tliiniHlii'. l)i irii iliiiiii nlhibi ii t in idtlition tti 
bam ibt iblnilun 1 rie i and brijiiiiliiedullai i 

'lilt Pritduri'. I dlnl thiiiibilii II i\ null wlidi a nii kuv 
of Jh.iv d T* lull lb 111 nil ol Kdiivi win kiHoiii i t tji|itli 
'Hie tiahojiedi of leiniiij ainl the tenli if Hidiiii tiUr i ii 
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J^inblciub and Cicblb 

abbuiiicd tlic tuple title ol Iliiyapati, Gajapati and Naiapafci. The 
Yada\a Sinhaiia called liinibell “ M.ihodaya-piaiidha-pratapa 
CakiaAailiii ” In the ^uiitli, tlie CoKib .ibbuined pompous titles 
like Tiibliuianaidhiaiailin while piintes like Vlia-iajendia added 
to It epitlielb like Sakalabhu\anasi ,iya, yilinedinl-valiabha, 
Pandya-kiiJatanka, etc Amony them theic was the custom ot 
taking the title Paiakebainaiman and Rajakesaiivaiman 
alteiiiately The Uiis'Da and Cedi kings called themselves T)i- 
IdluKjaniltlni while some ol the Paiamaia piinces assumed the title 
ol Mala\a-CakiaViUtin .Samudiagupt.i Wiis called Sarva-iajo- 
cchctta. 

Individual piinces assumed pecuhai titles showing their 
leaining, imlitaiy exploits oi othci attainments Thus Govinda- 
Candia called himselt Vividha-vicaiavacaspati Some ol the Colas 
called themselves Panditas Kiimaiiiala ])iided himsell on his con- 
quest ol Ainoiaja Govinda Pastiakuta calls himsell Sahasanka, 
Rattakandaiiia, iSbp<iti-Timetia The Colas called themselves 
Madhuiaiitakas and sometimes Simhalantaka Naiasimhavaiman 
Pallaia called himsell Vdlapi-honda ivhile Kajendia Cola called 
himsell Gan(jai-ko)Ldd (E I XVIJI, No, 4) The nmumeiable 
names ol tlie Pallava king liajasinha aie iound in Ixahcrpuiam 
temple nisei iptioii (S I I , I pp 14 — 18) 

Ediblouib and Ctcblb — The dilleient lamihes had then dis- 
tinctive baiiueis, ciests or emblems, in addition to the oidiiiaiy 
insignia ol loyalty namely, the wliite umbiella, the ciown, the 
tliione, the loyal coach, the Ian (vya.jana) and the chowii 
(carnal a) 

Tims the Guptas had the Ganida as then bamiei The seal ol 
the Valabln ])imces was the bull The boai was the distinctive 
emblem ol the Caluk 3 X‘is ol Badann who had also the Pahdvaja 
banuei, the sign ol Ganga and Yamima and the Ghakka drum, 
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nhicli tlioj obtiimcd b\ nd\aiiLing to the north (I \ I\ P J29 
Fktt D Iv D P d/)8) hilt, the Rasjrakutna lintl tlic Pali 
dtaja biiniicr iiid tliL (ninitln bciil {mudrii) and the Oki Kttn (bml 
ensign) (See Siner Ins D Iv D P 40-2) The bciinas or 
\ada\as Imd a standard bearing the golden Ciarnija Tlio Kala 
curyas Imd tlic flag with the hgiiro of a golden ball and the bull 
seal (Rice 78) The Rajjns of Sniiiidatti had the clL])han( crest 
and the Garuda banner The ciiiblciti of the conqueror lasotlhar 
man rvas the uiililara (anlil am lailclunm) (see (r I P 161) 
nicunnig either the aini or the moon The iraukhan bcals con 
tain a bull nalking to tin. lift with t«o atkndunts In the south, 
lilt flag of tilt Bunas ilisidaved a black buck and thiir tatt ms a 
liull Ihc Pala ivs.-ords contain a ]itLubar Uiiddist n|)resintu 
tion 

rill tnddiui of the tolas was the tiger The halaiiinns 
nirriesl the golden bull lumiier (biiraniti rfiiibhii ilhrnin) ami the 
I) inmrnka licralilisl them (D h D ji lb')) '1 be Imiini r of the 

ivadauilms was the luoiikev (sukliii i ira nanndnulhi iji) but tbiv 
hid the bon irist (siiih i laitili iiia) is well is insiibar niiisii il 
iiislriiiiieiits \s reganis tin Pilhniis tin hiirrnn jdilcs Is ir 
till usual Pall iMi sell of tin silliii^ bull ('in ilso IJ ilkiilitli i 
isnniial Ills S 1 1 11) Ihiir olliir iiiibliiiis win the 

hliiil{ciiiiij(i iiid till btiiinidriiijli"-‘ii dniiii (Hixt l> K I) |> It')) 
Jill \ iiihiik III iiliiti lliiritijiiitri Sitskiriii had as his i mldi iii i 
till biHslisI i obn ll list l> K 1) f I \ HI I* klD 'lb' 
(ling Is of talk III had tin riittiii,^ ile|ihiiit is (In ir luiiiiiir wliil 
tliiir icist Ills till [Hit hadticii/a or fi ithir biiiiib tllm |i (H 
I) Iv I) 11 d'I'l) rill N ills hill tin Ihris lli„ iiiililiiii (\I\ 

No 17 ) I III I lllbli III Ilf till lliilsalls Ills llii ll„un if a Ilian 
killilV 1 I'b"' "1"^' •1“"' ronlalin-il tin ri |iri a ill ilii ii of i 
iKad tipir with a II«I Niirti of lln iiakatiia nssnd loiilnii isnl 
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V ith lepu'seiitation ot the siin, the ciesceiit, the boai and the cow 
Tlie Sinda^ of Siiuhnadi had a hlue flag (Nlladheaja) with the 
tiger and the deei eiest (Kice, p lt7) Some othei blanches 
had tlie tigei eiest and Iiooded so, ike lianner Anothei aoiithein 
d\nasi\ had tiu* bannei (»f snakes (E T XTX, No 20) The 

S(Mia\aias had tlu* scipeiU flag and the lion ciest The emblem 
of the rrmd\as was the twin fish OMie Seiuhakas had the 
elephant I'lnblem thoiigii (he\ (alhal tlamiselves Bhii}(i(jrn(h(i 
famil\ O'he Ciiittas of (liittal had llu' lion (K'si and the fig tiee 
and (laiiida hannei '^Phe V.ldav.is of Diwagin had fin addition 
to the riaiiid.i haiiiKM and the riaiiida s('al) sometimes the 
Ilnmimnl (lest Some of the Tiastiakfitas had on then seal the 
god Si\a M’he T^aiamaias h.id the Ci.iiiida (mibk'm, w'hile the 
rTihamaiias had on tluMi (oms the figiiK* of a lioiseman The 

f’edis of Natnapiiia had the (Uijdlul^hml as tluai seal The 

('andella plate's (oiitaiii the ligiiie of LaksmT 

Pmalc Jnemuv — '^['o maintain then* dignity, kings had 
anijile ie\emies aiising out of \anous soinies which differed in 
the diHeient jiiovinees 

They sei'in to h<i\(' in .iddition then own deiucsues ni Srahho- 
f/as, which supplemented then peisonal income Out of these, 
gi.ints weie made to queens oi loy.il piineeq as w^o find in the 
Kainata nisei iptions 

In those da>s tlicie wsas no distinction betw^een state income 
and the income of the king as wsas the ease in mediaeval Em ope 
The levenue of the state w'as the king’s leveniie and he was the 
best judge in matteis of expendituie The amount of expendituie 
on the difteient heads cannot be ascei tamed The Siikianiti, 
how’evei , makes an attempt to lay dowm the amount to be spent 
on the king’s owm household. 
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I’dlniiKiyc of /((iriiimj — ^Inin of lUt kings «( lliis )wruxl 
ilistingiiiRlieil thcinM.ht 8 ns imtinns of Icnrning Siuiiuilmgiiph 


08 well HR lunnj of the GupluB were iiocts llitiusilies niul lutrous 
of learning The Amihra Hain ms not oiih tlie author of the 
Gdthasaptaiati but also of the hdtantra grnmiimr ‘xiiiii of the 
Vnlnbhi princes prided theniselies n|)oii their lenriiiiig in 
tlie \nrioiiR branches Harsa uns a jaKt and ilminatist 
tieing the aiitlior of ><agnnniidn and Bntnainlf TIu 
Pallaias plumed tbemselies u|)on tin ir lUiotioii to liarii 
mg and one at least ifaheiidraieniian mis tile author of a work 
on painting and on niiisic and of sen nil dniiniis The Oaiigi 
SiMiniam was well airseil iii iiiana seiinees and wroti a work on 


ilipbnuta Among the Caluk\ is of huKana ^ iknimaditi i Vf 
was liiinself a iiiaii of It ariiiug and the jsitron of VijhaniNS in and 
under till imtnaiiige of Sotiii sMini fff was eoui|«>vil thi nlihnted 
i iieNelopuMlia ^blllasollas^l or Abliil isitiirtliii eiiuaiiiaiii Seiiral 
roll! kings win (latniiH of liariiing and sona of ihim lisik lla 
titli of I’anditii Till I’mliliun Maldpilt was tin lutroii of 
Hajasikhari 1 ahtaditMi of Kashmir was tia pitnai of HImia 
bhiiti Hliopi of Dluiri distinguiKliisl hiiiwlf npiilK is a |ss< 
pbihsJiphir and writir on Mirioiis sulijis Is Is mg thi aiitlior of 

111! ] III Idiil/Uihtrti mill i largi niiiiiU r of iHjiona nl ira s on ildfi r 

, ot hr nil bi-s of philosophi IS wi II is mm m u n.i-s \ is-d i 

ilma ( ihmaiiii w is i ifniiiitisi K iroi ( ish u i, i P'''oo of 
l.armu md tin aiilbor ,.I tin 11 ink. h driini Ih' < uuji U 

K.rliiaruiiii was ih. isiiion of Kr.u nn r. Ih. mllHir . I 1 0. 
PndKslbi t indr.sliv i l>u iiii.id.u Ua s-iim f mull n n 
iiisb.sl biiiisiir hi his pitionig. ot h irum„ In t.u|irit Jva 
Mi.lii Siddhini. a, will IS Kiim.r. |s.l . w n .r. it |s.lnms of 
k irinog mil im.hr lla III lloari hill ill. Iiiii|s.l phihs'plar 
niid Imi.ogr.plar lliim.mdr. In Ih o^ il Is.ih ik.ll.lwm 
md Uik 111 111. -sin ...ri I ilt.m of I .•mo, ual iiilh r . I ■! 




wol ks J he (itiluuIiU <il;i (lOViiuhi-Ctiiuli (I wus ti pution oi leuiii- 
mg and took the ci)ithet o( VuHdha^-Vica^u-Vidiid-Vdcabpati In 
the sontli, Jaitiapala Yadava piided tmn.sclt upon Ins learning 
while Eamacandia was the pation ot Hemadii, the aiithoi of the 
Gatin vaiga-Cintamani Clieat kings of the dilfeient dynasties 
weie gieat hinldeis and ])ations of ait and icligion Tlic Calukyas 
patioinsed the liuilding ol Ajanta while Ea.stiaknta Kisiia built 
the Elloia caves The Pallava Mahendiav.iiinan was ci edited 


with tlie hiulding o! the Sei’en P.igodas Piinces also became 
pations of lehgious oidets iind paiticulai sects 

Queens and loyal ])i me esses olten pioved themselves pations 
oi learning and ol lehgious teacheis 

InscdiiUi / — Tlie polygamous autociats ol tlie peiiod had 
always to take piecautions toi then own salct) as ivcll as loi 
then till ones Diamas like the Muchairiksasa, biogiaphical woiks 
like the Haisacaiita and histoiical woiks like the EajataiangiiiT 
give us an insight into the insecuiit}' of the lives of kings, and the 
piecautions they had to take The Haisacaiita like the 
Aithasastia and the Bihat-saminta coiit.iins the stock list oi kings 
killed by then own lelatives oi assassinated at the instance ol then 
enemies (See H C , Ch YI) 

Within the histoiical peiiod we have moie than one instance 
of kings losing then lives oi tin ones thioiigh then own iinguaidcd- 
ness Consequently, kings piotected themselves in all possible 
ways Laige niimbeis of spies in vaiioiis gaibs existed as befoie, 
while some of the diamas speak in cleai teims of the female giiaids 
leciuitcd fiom YavanI women Kings took paiticulai caie against 
poisoning and all wiiteis on Niti text-books devote chapteis on the 
examination of food intended toi the king One Hindu king 
sent two Cakoia buds to Mahmud of Ghazni and the gift was 
appieciated Mindeis, assassinations and dei:)OSitions of pnnees 
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Wert common us we shall set \ir) soon tliongli \iiw ftw dtlnils 
hart been preser\e(l m the insirijitioiiu and records wlinli mircU 
glorit) Motors Iwit nrt more ofUn silent on thtir nnsilceds In 
IvasUmir alone wt hart a jmlnrt of the aal stUt of affairs )ia'- 
stned In tile itrsatile ixni of Joallinnu and the latUirt wc ^tl 
from It 18 too Mild to lx iiiiagiiiiirj Tlit stutt of adairs was 
not far rtmoied from that nlinli gained ground under tlx liircie 
Vfglians WliLiieitr tlx l>iug was weak or a minor or gi\cn to 
dissipation ]K)wtr jiassod citlxr to fuioiintts or to wonxn Sonx 
times mmihttre usurped authonls or tlx tend ilorics raised tlxir 
heads somctinxs, tlx soldxrj put an mil to tlx Itfi of tlx 
king and sometimes kings sufTcred dtuth at tin. hands of imbitious 
sons or wilts Soiixtimes tiraius wtit dijioH'd at tht instamx 
of their nulls and more ofttii these nulls slnngtlxixsl tlxir hands 
111 gaiinug popular supfiort 

Com))abmsiii uccotmis art iiiiforliinalth laiking but from 
what lit bait instances of iiiimltrs of kings hi amhitions 
liniiisttrs rtiolled suhjttts or tlx solilxri art fas]ixnt In 
Oiijurat Kniiiarupulu s ixiditw King Ajuiniuila was killed bi i 
siiilri of Ills 111 Kusbiiiir tbrei tjraiinxal riiltrs luiimll, 

's inkarni irmuii t akraiuniniii iiid llnr'.i ntrt killnl bv llxir 
siibjis ts I lx kjiietn Su^undliu lias iIijio^hI and jmt to di illi bi 
tlx solditri tlx el ainjas lialliaim presi rii s tlx retiads of ulIxrH 
killed 1)1 lunlicrjtt and iHUsoiiiiig lung llariraji » is immhinl 
b\ a gintral lim^a J’urtbu aii i\ kill), of Kisbimr, nas jiut to 
dt itb 111 uss.is,siiis tiiijdoieit bi bis ■sin kiiip Ihinuttav mti ivbo 
gloribed the iminitr of Ins fuliitr (It I \ pp I — 1 1 0 and 
rtiijrdisi tlx riiljirils Kiiip, t iWar i eoiumiUul uxidi 

ttrlirniii ill — I lung m sudi a si itt of m-srnrili kin^s ulun 
tolluiusl tlx okl mil of ritiiiiixnt ami m s.inii i i ■ thi i put an 
i Ixl to llxm-aUi lKin„ tirisl of uiit toil ii ir Nit t*i js ik 
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ol tiaditionb about tSudi.ik.i’s soll-iiimiolatioii, accounts have been 
piesened ol such letiieiuents and \oluiitan deaths The 
Rastiakuta J)inu\a Nuupania liiought ol ,d)di{*ating in lavoin of 
his son (iovinda 111 (E H i) , p 49, also kavi giant) 
In Kaslinm, Ku\al<i\aj)ida, as wtdl as King Ananta and Suija- 
nuiti ictned louMiig Kalasa on the tin one The Cedi Gfingeya- 
deva ictued in Ins old age to Pja}aga wJieie he died, wlnle the 
Candellu Dhanga eithei died at Pia_>aga oi di owned 

Jninselt Accoiding to tiic Jodhpui Ins (E I XVIII, No 12), 

JJiota and Bhilladit^a letiied id old age aJtci ci owning then sons 
Sunilaiiy, Soincsxai.i 1 ol Katana, sick ol life and suft’eimg fiom 
malignant level, diowncd himself in the Tungabhadia, and accoid- 
ing to mam authoiities, Vijjala, the Ivalacm}a usuipei, abdicated 
in lavoin oi his son The last Eastiukuta India staived himself 
to death .iltei the loss of his tin one Yiia-Vallrila II also letned 

altei placing Ins son Naiasimha on the tin one (K & M Eice, 
p 104) Seveial Caiiliikya iiiinccs of Giijaiat became ascetics 
Succession — In an age ol peisonal lule and polygamous 
piinccs, the oidei ol succession was haidly icgulated, though the 
piincipie ol Hindu law ol piimogeuituie and hens male still re- 
mained stiong To obviate dilhcuities and to lemove chances of 
disputed succession, the piinces of the Gupta dynasty often follow- 
ed the piactwe of selecting the hen fiom amongst then many sons 
Thus, Samudiagupta was selected by Candiagupta I while Candia- 
gupta II was chosen b} ins fathei to the exclusion of his othei 
biotheis, accoiding to his insciiption The inactice was good foi 
Avhenevei theie was no such selection, dynastic tioubles aiose and 
weakened the dynasty Such tioubles weie not laie m Hindu 
histoiy as can be gatheied fiom the insciiptions and othei 
lecoicfs Anothei impoitant piacticc was the inauguiation and 
appointment of a loyal pi nice as Yuvaiaja and we find that among 
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tla Pnlla\u« limi iiialurajiis arc expausK mcntiomal in tlic 
mscnptioiis In apiti. of these prccautiom \\c hiub njxiatiKl 
instances of wars of successioii m tlie Instorj of almost all the 
liromuKnt toial houses that Lxtrcixcil anthonts m Imlia or in 
the ililftrtiU localities ^Tnnj histonaiis ha\c recently discoicreil 
siuli a (Knastit trouble uiiioiig the Guptas Accorihiig to a recent 
|)u|Hr li\ Dr D B Bhaiularkar Caiiilmgiipta II ilcjmseil Baiiia 
giiptu and bi'niine king aftir naimnig Ins iiift Ha can, of 
Skaiidagiipla and Piiragupta though not rli ir is mother inst niic of 
dMiastu (piarrel From iiim riptioiis we know for cerium tint 
till great Biilakesi II had liniiselt aseaiided the thnnu after di 
fiating and killing Ins own iinrli 'Maiigiilesta (or Ins hein’) Vmoiig 
till Bas(rakmns again deiiastic trouble’s were more mimemus 
Auonlmg to Fleet Kpuia the wcoiid of the Bris(rikiHa km„s hud 
asMinicd the royal [lowir after setting aside uiid protialiK killmg 
Ills iiciihew Dautidurga (or Ins lieiri’) the founder of the gn it 
mss of the luiiise who had taken to e\il yyays (I Icet D K D 
p 1<II I I \ t p lOH) Other jirme-e’s were al-si deimsdl 
iiaiiielj ttie sensual Go\mdi 11 was vet iside by (ns (irotliir 
Dliriiva (Deoil Grant 1 \ \I p t>2) (loymdi III suiulirly 

dlsptaceal tils etiter lirotlier while Aiilogliay aPsi yy is delsi’s’d In 
(loyiiida l\ rile ehuritahle and ainoroiis (loynala l\ was 
iniiiself ■St aside bj his imele lluddiga or \iuo„h yyarsu If \usiiig 
tlie \akalakis Nareiidrusenu prolxibly gaiiiesl the thnino hi 
deimsinx Ills i-oiism 

\uiung the later ( ihikyus of haliani, in huvi siiml ir 
nistaiiiTs ilu most promniim Is m^ tin dil«)sitiou of Nam lara 
11 by Ins hmllar ^ ikraniaditi i VI ihi la roof llilhaiu s |»«m 
\ ikriiii ink 1 I ant i 

\ioiav till 1> dial is Iheti wen iiiiilir dilu In w ns Ihi 

di alli of I irmii 'i n n nm m 1 1 llu till nn ' "f 'h ''luih n i no 
lull It 7li \1>> "as lolliiwtsl 111 i (siiisl of war aiwl 
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.mwicliN fit till' I’lul of wIikIi Nfin(li-\iii iiiiiii ff, n loiisiii of the 
last Ivinj^, hcc.inu' succcs'^hil .md ink'd (715-775) Tn tlic !ii«;toiy 
of tiu' soiitlit'in Kiic*\.i|)j).i*s son Rfic liainall.i \\as defeated 

and killed l)^ lus ^ounuel hiotliei Bfitiif^a ^\ho ^ot sii])poit fiom 
the Bastifikut.is 

Amon <4 the e.istein Crihik\as, we ha\e lepeated instances of 
such depositions, usurpations and dMi<istie tioiihles Thus, a 

leeoid of the Eastern Caliikvas (T A XI f, pp 01-90) speaks of 
the deposition ot a niinoi VijaYaditva, fioni othei leeoids {see 
S I I Vol 1), we know ol the e\piilsion ot Kokkili by his eldei 
biothei, and oi T«ldapfi In Viki<iniaditv,i ,iltei a leign of one 
month This Viki.inia iiiled loi eleven months His snccessoi 
Yuddham.illa was displ.ieed h> anotliei Altei some moie piinces, 
theie w'as a lono an,ueh^ in the kingdom 

Among the Yada\as of Devagni, Bhillama (1187-1191) 
seems to have ascended the tliione attei setting aside lus nephew 
Ballala and Rrimacandia seems to have become king setting aside 
Amana Among the Crilukyas ol Gujaiat w'e have an instance 
of disputes foi succession, attei the death of Javasimha 
Siddliaiaj.i and hetoie the accession ot Kiimaiapala Tn the 
Crihamana iccoids, we find Visfiladeva’s minoi son displaced by 
Piitlivibhata oi Piitliviiaja 11 E\en paiiicide w'as not unknown, 
since w'^e have the muidei of the Cahamfina Ana by Ins son, 
Tagadeva The lattci wms set aside bv his bi othei, Visaladeva, 
the gicat conqueioi 

In Kashmii w^e have .ilso innumeialile instances of dvnastic 
disputes, usuipations and fights among iivals, in which queens, 
mimsteis and even the loyal guaids, the Tantnns and EJidngas, as 
w^ell as the Ddmaias, take a piominent pait Thus, aftei the 
deposition of Paitha, theie w^as a wsai foi the tin one w^hich lasted 
fo} a long time and nval piinces fought Avith the help of El'diujos, 
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King Hnm reioUed ngainst Iiis father In Bengal there are 
‘nmilar instances and ninn^ scholars tliinh that Hadnnapala 
ascended the throne by deposing Gopala II Bnmaiiala probably 
disjilaccd Surapiiln 

Clianyes of succession or exclusion — We haio nlreadv 
referred to changes of snoeesBion at the instance of ponerful 
kings who often selected voiingcr but abler sons to the escluaion 
of their eldest sons Tlic selection of Sainudrogiipta and of 
Cnndragiipta II bj their fathers ha\e alreadj been alludcil to 
Othir more importnnE instances arc furniBlicd b\ the Basjniku(n 
records and those of the Cahikyas of Vadami The great 
rnlaketti If seems to ha\c chosen his fa\ourito son Vitramaditja 
I as king to the eaelnsion of the ddest Candriiihtia and from 
the Mntiiic records face Bice ^^^3orl and Coorg p 09) m 
kiinn that Dhrma I)linra\nrs,i Snialhbha seleeletl his son Goiimh 
nt as the heir to the throne putting Ins oldest son Kanihliamsa 
111 ihar^e of tiu Ciailgavildi 90 000 fins led to succession dis 
inites in wlnrh a eonfeihraei of 12 kings fought with Ooiinda 111 
But the latter utluiiied sueecss TIu Caluka \ (Kahnia) 'some' 
\ani I sinnlarU jiohrreit tus louiigir sou \iknuuadit\a VI who 
gaimal tin Ihrom ha diiswing hisilder lirotlier 

Pirtiton of tlic Fmpirr — Fiiipircs and kmi,doios wtri otun 
dnidisl at llu iii'l nita ol )irima'i wlio wi'tusl to pnooh for llo ir 
brullorH nut \ouogir sons W* lam iii no uih in min'* 

[ lios uiidi r Ihilaki'i It his Iirollo r hulij i Ii uo Vardtiioi 
nas lint in jarjatmta (la son ri i^uti of knui which ri iimiusi 
uiidi r till 1 asti rn ( duka is for a lou„ tuin \oollo r im|s lUot 
uisiiiin w is llo rn ition of f^m iitlo i -< |i.irati |ircoii|MliU hr 
1 \oiingi r briiirli of tin noal fiiiiiK Isilh ooibr lli ( ilokvi iml 
iiildirilii fiifriko'is \ ikriiiiidm > llo son not i» sr.f 
poliki 1 pOi l-il 1 to Ills ii nil, r tin ill r 'It I If I< p 12' 
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vSnniI,iiI\, (lOMiul.i ITT iissij'iiod L.lt.i to Ins Aoiin^oi biothei 
liuii.i {Sec TCa\i Pl.itc', T A Y ; Btuoda Giant, otc* ) Some- 
times states weie dnided hetween tlie iival biotJieis TJms the 
Kalaciinas of Tval>ana, Alia\amalla and Sankama dnided tlie 
kingdom (Fleet D K D , pp 488 — 189) and similaily, on the 
death of Naiasimlia TT, Ins two sons, Narasimha III and Rama- 
n.ltha divided the Plovarda kingdom in 1254 (Rice, p 106) 

Usiiipations of the Tin one — Undei such cncumstances, 
internal levolts and occasional usuipations of the throne weie 
(ommon, whenevei the king became weak oi lost tlie confidence 
and love of lus gieat officcis and feudatoues We have attempted 
to give a list of impoitant instances of dynastic disputes But in 
addition we have instances of usuipations by outsideis, oi officials 
who set aside the loyal line and founded dynasties of their own 

In addition to the well known instances of Pusyamitia and 
Kanva Abasudeva, we have the usuipation of Magadha thione by an 
ambitious mimstei on the death of Haisa Accoiding to some, 
theie was an usuipation of the Pallava thione (710 AD) by 
Nandivaiman, who was distantly related to Paiame<vaia 
Vaiman II 

We have also the usuipation of the thione of the latei 
Ordukyas by Ahjjala Kalacuiya and of Ins thione aftei his death 
in its turn by the ministei Vasava, the foundei of the Lingayats 
In Bengal and Magadha, theic is the well known usuipation of 
the Pala powei (though terapoiaiily) by the Kaivarta leadeis 
BhTma and Divyoka Latei on, in Gujaiat theie was the usuipa- 
tion of the thione of the Capotkatas by Miilaiaja, the sistei’s son 
of the last Capotkata King This led to the establishment of the 
Caulukyas of Anhilwaia and after a consideiable peiiod of 
Caulukya lule, theie was the usurpation of the authoiity of the 
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Gujarat Cnulukvas by the Bagbeln^i Ln\nnnpmHa(h and Viru 
dbavala after the feudatorica had pmcticnlh renounced the autho- 
rity of Bhima 11 

In the hifltorv of Kashmir no have nmn\ siicli instances of 
usuqiationB Towards the cIobo of Hindu rule there was a long 
continued struggle between two n\nl princes one of whom a 
usurper introducc<l Islam and put Ins son under a Afussiilman 
This last imue<l Shah Mir made himself the first Arussalnmn 
king of {lie countr* murrving the widow of the last TTindu nilir 
But that jirinecHS KofadoM comnnltctl suicide on tiu night of her 
marriage 

/ndcpcndcnrc of Feiulatorics anti Ministtr^ — MiiiisUrs 
and feudatories often ussumcsl suprenu jiowir and aH.sorl(Ml in 
dijKiidinct in siutalik localities \\t have innuim rable instaiici^ 
of Of hudaton familcs tin Suia|\itM of Viiihhi nisi^J 

tlunifkUes to Mipnnu {lowir Thi ^ada^ns and ffo\Mihs ilu 
( olas and later on ihe Paiuj^ns proclaunwl ilu ir indiiKiidi nn on tla 
wnkiicss of lluir KU/imins Siinilarh in m^rtlarn Imln thi 
wi ikiuxs of the PnilihaniH lid to ilu unit jh luh na of tIu tain 
munas ilu Candillns am! Inliroii of muiu of tiu ir fiudaloru 

III nspri) fmha tit tin tutu of KmiMr/Aila a jnwt Ur of jm 
\aidNuU\i laid till foundation of lii> iiuli )s iidtiin m Hu Bhnkli 
of PnigjNotisipun whin hi had Usn 'snl out n goiinuir 

Htyntrii —On iht di Uh of i kin;^ if i minor uumlnl t» 
Ihi ihroiu n gents „iiurdl\ inuiagni llu ilTiir'» of (In I ili 
'Njiui Imu^H ilu imcli^ of a riiiiior ruin! wuhiiillu U»v Ihln jwiu 
Iki siiu mil r of U idiinir 1 pp — oTJ! 'MMiirltnu 

mini U Us inu all jiow* rful i** »u b i hiinr ( U I pp < P* ill* 
wlun ( itokuin I (I\ |i UO inv*l«>d ih* i-tpli it ilci i 
N* \ n 1^11 ifp r I dll idiU I - d* tih 1 lu w n * ll r | ut tfid 
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nunislfis ulio became le^eiUs iii Ka^lmiii biiL m.iu) of them weie 
too '^ellish to lcK»lv to th(‘Ji own pejsoii.il nile/esls 

Queen /i‘e</e/i/s — (^Jiieens dow.ij^ei olteii maiiaj>e(l tlie allaiis 
()1 ilie stale duim^ the mm(»iit\ oi weakness ot ibeii (hildien 
S\ub mstaiiees aie mimeioiis m llmdii lustoiv and we b.ne in- 
mimeiable e|)i{*i.i|)bi( icuoids |o j>i()\e it ^J'lms we liave in 
Andbia bisimw. ibe uistaiKesol (^)ne(m Na\.imka (ol Nan.i^diat) 
and fbllasiT Similarlx, oik* AMkatak.i lecoid tells iis of the 
le^emv ot a Cj)ueen IMaliliavatTj^upta, dan^ditei ol Clandia^upta If 
dunn” the imnoiiu of lu'i son (lil f XY, Poona Plate) At 
Kanauj attei ibe Mankb.ui Cli.ihavarman’s death Kajyasil seems 
to lia\e <ieted <is le^wnt 

Tjalei on, in (injaiat we find Queen NaikidevT, daiightei ol 
a Kadamba king, acting as legent dm mg the minoiity of lici son 
JJ.lla Mfikiiaja and she wms capable enough to expel the Miissal- 
mans who bad mv, idl'd (iiijaiat She also acted as legent dining 
the niinoiit\ of rdiima II The (ledi Qiic'cn AlliandexT is supposed 
b\ some to ba\e acted as legent loi some time Joi Iiei son 
Xaiasimli.i-Vai man 

Jn the Cirdiadavrila liiston, w'c Imd two cjiieeiis Krillia-devi 
and Ib tluvTsiTka exeicising some indiieiiec', dining u jieiiod wiien 
king j\Iad.inapalacleva wms ill oi absent on a loieign expedition 
(I A XYin, pp Ll~i5, E [ IT, p 359, etc) 

In Kaslimii liistoiy we find many queens acting as legents in 
addition to the tiaditional Yasoniatl wdio Avas placed on the thione 
enceinte by Yasiideva Kisna Of the queens who acted as 
legents, w'Cie Sugandha, Bappatadevi, Didcla and Sillekha This 
Didda at Icngtii .iscended the tin one and towaids the close of bei 
leign made fsamgiamaiaja king Pimilailv the last Hindu lulei 
ot Kaslmiii was TTotadevT twudow of UdajMiia) wdio put an end to 
Uei lite on the night of hei niaiiiage wuth Shah Mn , the Miissalman 
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usurper (For ii brief Buuimar\ see R C Kak s urtitlo in Jourual 
of Indian Histore 1920) 

Queens Rcijnanl — As tlieit, uua no bur to feumle succtssiou, 
priucesses often astended the tbronc on the failure of male issues 
and we lia\e more than one instiince of siicli In tlic Rfikuti^u 
annals we lind Queen Riidranibu iicliiif' us n^ent and prolwbh 
ui ting as ijiiccn regnant for soiiio tune 

In addition to Rudrainba wc ba\e at Icist one iiniiortant 
instuue-e of a queen regnant nimiel\, DaiubniabadeM who lalls 
herself Paraiues\arT and Paruinubbairirikn in her inseriplioiis 
(Rp Ind VI) 

Icccssioii — On the death of a King Ins successor was Jiro- 
claimed without lajise of tune \\h\ and how this jinietice anas, 
IS dilTieult to sa\ But it hod a good Jiolitical elTect in ainoving 
the oeils of a eacunt tlmiiie We ha%e \ere little of niscriptumul 
eeulence hut the Rujanltipntkas.i (Ylninitrodaja) quolus a si^iil 
liLjiil iMSsjgo from the Visinidhiiriiiott in (V At p ol Benares 
Fditioii) 

fWrei 11 

^ TH I 

CuruttuflUM Ceremonial — ilH.n aflcr tmt a ]iru|H.r uul 

lUsjMCiuUb (lu) the coron iliuii Iwk pUct Uic akx.iuc ol a\kjyici 
uus iiioiiiLnU ur lOtLriu) lnMibK*b ofku diljN'-'tl tluj t-unnuliuii cit*. 
moii\ for iiuuuliH und Noiutima'* \nrs a■^ jn jbe “f 
^Iaur\ i ulio irti'Miitl fu»r ir-i afur Iii> X'it. 'Juu to Uio 
ttlluUl 

Uii I tU r t-vifitu ilHiii riluii » 1 *''n ■*'"1 ibUiuti. » 

and minpn-etil jilt winch liail luudnl tUiv'eii In tii \tdu liiiu 
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as well as"> 9 iemouies wliicb iiacl come into vogue in subsequent 
peiiocls ^The ceiemony consisted of * — 

(!) The piopei puiification of the king by oblations to file, 
iitual baths, touch with vaiieties of earth and the 
dispelling ot all evils by the sacied heibs by the 
piicsts, Avitli a lecital of the gieat vaisas, the moun- 
tains and n\eis and witli invocations to the vaiious 
Vcdic and Pauiamc gods and goddesses and the 
iccital ot the gieat kings ot the past 
(‘i) Consolidation and \esting ot univcisal soveieign autho- 
iity with Vedic hymns and iites of puiification 
namely Rik (X 173) and Yajus (IX 22) mantias 
aftei making the king take his seat on the tigei skin 

(3) Spj inkling of the watei of iiveis and seas on the king’s 

head by men and women (chaste and with childien) 
of all castes including giidias 

(4) Admimstiation ot the old Altai eya oath at the instance 

of the piiest 

(5) Solemn invocation and the eniimeiation of duties by 

the piiests and mmisteis 

A complete account has been pieseived in the Vliamitiodaya 
which quotes fiom the Aitaieya Biahmana, the Eig-vidhana and 
the Visnu-dhaimottaia It is cuiious to note that the Yhamitio- 
daya which pieseives the old iitual, quotes the Vedic coionation 
hymns and pi eminently 'mentions the loyal oath, which lemmded 
the king of his duty to the piiesthood and the people The mention 
of this invocation leraindmg the king of his duties is also signi- 
ficant, inasmuch as it shows that the Hindus of a latei peiiod 
entei tamed the same ideas as to the duties of a king as then Vedic 
ancestois — Of 
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W n\m ifflr ii 
ftra ^ 1 

^ ^ ^ HWinfo^u M^ii 
T}ic coruiiatinti of ii iitw king wis nssocirtted %Mth tliL rtlinH, 
of prisoncrn nnd jx)saibl\ with tlic fretHloiii of debtors 

L«|)sc oj Heirs — \\ litn the king cxh-^mI to hn\L IiLirn of lim 
boils he along with hvh imnittlcrH cho^ w scion to fill tlu thruiu 
But when till ro\aI fauiih was extinct tht inagnutes and the iieoplc 
of iIk countr} took uixin Ihtniw-hcii tin dnt\ of tlwting a new 
king (.Uiitr a dwtant scion or n Htrangcr This sliowa that in 
theors the nglu of electing a Wing w ith tin. iieopU W t 

hast uiHcnjitional cndencea Hhouing inslanccii of kings thiiniDp 
tiic tiinjiK l)\ [wpiilar choice b\ta when u jirime won his thrum 
in Ills own iiuglit lie strcngthenetl his ilamis h) the fiction of i 
I>opuUr t lection \h instnmaw of hueh we mas cite the ixuuph** 
of Budradamin oho clainia to haic Kt/i i lot till to king lnj> b\ 
nun of all tin (aHles Gu|mla who iluiuw to have Unn ihstisl h\ 
ihi jusipli Uiiiid tliL LMlsuf \fdhijft iiyuijn \aiidi\anii in Pdlai i 
niullu who during the aimn li\ hdlowing tlie di >tli of Parana \ ir i 
Simian U pna^ssleil to Ivann and was tUxUsl hs tla hndiiorv 
priiaxrf tia nunhanl^ pUiid iiid h\ the MuLiprakftu aikuntha 
Pi nninl 111'^ rijitioii S I t p I'i’f I \ Will No lit \\i 
livsi inmnmndik ixmipUv (nan Ka Inoir hl^lon Iluti 

uoadin^ to Kulliin UI >t nmu tu- lail i*r it .judiis i no ilu 
llmau ifnrthi i Npnl-ion ol \iidh i ^ ndln thn s 

\^iin whin knu J»s»ndr» thnl willMnit l*u 

lodluin It w»iulf»l lh» thniiw 'O lli r» pu I it 

tiU/uwtll-f^l IP't Gnlo ^MuUin \U-Ji->saluiu wj rl . 0 I 
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by the subjects Sugandba also luled the countiy at the bidding 
of hei subjects (V 243) On the deposition of Unmattavanti, 
Yasaskaia was made king by the people in the meeting of the 
Biahmm Assembly (R T V , Nos 469 — 475) 

Aveiage type of Hindu Kings — The aveiage type of a Hindu 
king of this peiiod is not fai lemoved fiom that elsewheie undei 
an autociatic legime The majoiity of them meiely thought of 
cairying the system which tliey found existing A piince who 
was stiong enough to piotect himself thought of enlaigmg his 
kingdom by subjugating his weakei neighbouis India pioduced 
gieat conqueiois and fighteis during the gieatei pait of the peiiod 
and in this connextion may be mentioned Samudiagnpta, Candia- 
gupta n, Haisa and Dharmapala, Ya.^odhai man, Bhoja and 
Mahendiapala in Hindustan, Piavaiasena ansi Haiisena, Vakataka, 
Pulakesi II, Calukya, Govinda III and Hhiuva Rastrakuta, 
and Vikiamaditya VI, Calukya of the Deccan, the Pallava Naia- 
sinhavaiman, Rajendia and Raja-Raja Colas of the South Imme- 
diately on the eve of Mussalman conquest, theie weie such waning 
kings like Bhoja Paiamaia, Kama Cedi, Bhiraa, Kama, Jayasmha 
and Kumaiapala Caulukyas of Gujaiat, Dhanga and Ganda 
Candellas, Gonvindacandia, Gahadavala, Visala-deva and 
Pithviiaja Cahamana, not to speak of a host of otheis whose 
insciiptions aie replete with then boasts of conquests 

But with all these warlike exploits, the countiy did not jiio- 
giess Peace was unknown to India and a stable political 
eqmhbiium was absolutely wanting Veiy few piinces lefiained 
from wais of aggiession and a geneiation oi two of militaiy 
activity led only to a sudden collapse oi i elapse into anaichy and 
disoidei aiismg out of the imbecility of a monaich oi his addiction 
to a life of dissipation A continuous political existence of a dvnasty 
With unabated Mgoui oi noimal piogiess was a thing almost iin- 
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known iiud ii inriixl of cnniinirin}; iictisih followiil tw nniirili> mil 
(lisintc^nUiun wiik tin nntin ixilitu-iil jdiinoimnon wlinh tharnc 
tcriheit the inoinriliioH of the |)Lr>iKi In the tiHi. of nnatthe or 
foreign invnRions iljnaHtw.R like Unit of the (iii|itus arose The 
jwwor of Kuch II (Ijnaatj wok i-on»olnIntiHl hj two or three gcnim 
tioiis of able nml warlike iirinccH but barilh bail the maaoliihtion 
lieon conipleti when a foreign iniainoii the attack of a neyliboiir 
or a (Ijnaatic quarrel wcakoneil the ruling linr Tbi eiila of siirb 
iniaaiona ami djnaatic qiiarrela lime been narrutcri iilrenili anil 
tliei were more nuuicroim than i» often snpijoaeil 

The i)eo|ilc gmiliialh lost all iiolitical signihcancc anil eicrj 
tiling ilelicmleil on the will anil tbnnictcr of nmnarchs or Ihetr 
tmatial adiiaera AViak and Urannieal prineia like Mabljula U 
or (lounibi IV ottm brought rwin on tlwiv fiuiwhe* and niiiviatem 
nr fiudatoriea oftiii iisiitiKtl roMil |xiwir or Mt np nommta's mi 


till throne 

Abli and warliki finneea win not nin hot inixl of tin in 

ill Mitnl till nisi Ilia to wars and iiiiHUiesU Ofthisi pnnas mam 
win iiistingiiisheil hi lUirin i»itn>nngi ihiriti to UnihimiH or 
blanhli to nhgioii hut tla n>t n in uni'll nan lipnn hi uls 
whili not 1 fi w of till 111 ih Mitisl (In ir tiiiii to hi\iin onli i(m(i » 

'1 la histori of li ishiiiir siipiihi-s iiiforiintioiH oliiih i n ihlc ik 
111 form oiir opinion as lo llii iiilim aiul ihinuUr of t a iin n 

roll rs of th. linu T h it ismiltri iin.llinsl .oi.qii. rors lilo -H 

uditi 1 I iiapid 1 or iiikariariiiiii bill iiri t.w kiial lu ulnl lad 

ju,l idininistnitorsil.M.lisItotli.irsuhi.'ctslik. I h 

1 Ilia or \ as.askari \ii mU or Ins ipas .. -on m. Hi or s a . 

nla.a ih libs tla si.hjisls nmtd dij.lon Hot as Os ml I" '• 

U» irnhiaa of hi-ton is dmo t Inshi.u ‘h nranl ii.o 
.>oi,,lin„lh. fonigiarMiIi.r^oli ». 1... mal.ito i. it. o-l H . T 
n.snl I, -.dirk for nil >-> -r 
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varmau or Harsa clislingmshed themselves by their fiscal 
oppression, by their disregard for morality and their 
plunder of temples Others like Cakravarman, Unmatta- 
vanti, Kalasa or Harsa devoted their attention to carnal 
pleasures and transgressed all limits of decency or human 
decorum by inhuman murders, or incest and fornication 
of the worst type Unmattavanli, justly so called, delight- 
ed in stabbing women to death, ripping the wombs of preg- 
nant women and cutting ofi the limbs of workmen (R T V> , 
414 — 448) To the credit of Harsa, we have not only the 
spoliation of the subject, the systematic plunder of temples 
under specially appointed officials but incest with his own 
sisteis and even with step-mothers 

Such misgovernment only brought rum on the country 
The tyranny of a king sometimes made subjects rise m 
rebellion or encouraged the soldieiy or the nobles to have 
their own way Goaded into rebellion, subjects sometimes 
put an end to the power of such tyi-ants and they were put to 
death Of such unfortunate tyrants may be mentioned 
Sankaravarman (R T V , 210 — 211, 218 — 219), Cakravar- 
man (V , 406 — 413), Harsa (VII , 1606 — 1724), in addition to 
Queen Sugandha (V , 250) Bhimagupta was put to death by 
Didda (VI , 332), while a good many like Candrapida and 
Tarapida were poisoned, though described as being killed by 
witchcraft (IV , 124) The soldiery, the tantnns sometimes 
usurped power and set up their nominees on the throne 
(R T V , 266—277) 

The record of Kashmir kings is thus a sad tale of in- 
human cruelty and misgovernment But throughout the rest 
of India probably such a state of afiairs did not exist 
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Elsewhere there woa a strong public opinion restraining a 
tyrant from committing enormities and even in Kashmir 
we have repeated protests by subjects os well as by (ho 
assemblies of Brahmins These latter on three or tour 
occasions assembled to protost against tyranny and even 
elected kings when the throne was vacant ilany kings 
pnded themselves upon their literary patronage kind 
treatment of subjects and kindness to religious orders hot 
a few kings prided themselves upon their being the father 
or mother of (ho people as we shall see m a subbequont 
chapter 
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Ministry 

For advice or consultation, as well as for the discharge 
of the duties of various departments, kings had to employ 
a large number of ministers and officials who carried on the 
funqtiQu,s of central government As the kings of those 
days were engaged in constant fighting, much depended on 
the activity and energy of these ministers Ministers help- 
ed their masters by their advice and counsel though during 
this period, there existed no Mantriparisat, m an organised 
form as under the Mauryas 

Ministers or advisers forming the “Central Executive 
Body'’ were either selected from learned Brahmins well 
trained in the Arthasastra and the niti literature, or were 
selected from the near relatives and dependents of the 
king The names of the high officers were not the same in 
different states The titles and designations often varied 
The inscriptions do not always furnish full informations 
Generally speaking, the chief officials forming the 
Central Executive Body were — 

(a) the Mantrinah (foi deliberation and advice), 

(b) the Amatyas (carrying on civil administration), 

(c) Mahasandhivigrahika or ministeo.’ foi war and 
peace (modern foreign minister), 

(d) Maha-Pratihara (m charge of the defence of the 
capital), 

(e) Maha-Senapati (Commander-in-Chief), 
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if) ilahak^apfttalika or Mahftkaranika (keopor ot 
records), 

(H) Maha bhandagarika or Ko§adlij ak^a (Trca 
^urer), 

(/t) Mahadharmadhikartn (Chief Judge or Judicial 
officer) 

' (<) Mudradhyk§a (keeper ot royal seals) in addiliou 

to Purohitas Dhurmadhikann heads of depart 
ments of assessment collection caid cniiendi 
ture the chief feudaforic-s trusted army leaders 
and other officials 

Of the higher officials employed hj kings the Maul tins 
Amatyns or Sacivas and the SandhiMgnihikus enjojed a 
higher status ilantrinah or Muharaantrm ga\e iidMce on 
genoral policy Araatyas weio more often given military 
and executive authority The Sandhivigriiliikas attatned 
a high position because in those da\s of constant warfare 
their advice was consfantlv sought b\ kiu„a The I'rali 
hara was in charge of the roval capital and had imlil irv 
functions The Sonapati ltd the army Thu IJhAnda 
ganka or Kosadhvi ksa was in charge of the trcai-urv 

In some states the highcsl adviser w is c illesl Maiilrin 
or Maha niaiilrin Oeia«ioimllv Purohitas or Ilhanna 
dhyaksas exert ibcd grei I intlucnei on king-* The advhi of 
able queens and iiniitcs as well as of ihe ''amanIa^ w i-. 
often sought for b\ kings 

111 tunes of stress dnnn^ llii king s ilhii's or win a Ifa 
king was awav on the batllelletd mini'll rs h id loi irrv on 
Ihe ailmini'tralion W i h ive iii'lanies of mhIi Ii„ n 
lies Ihoii^h ngi liens iiiori ulU a Wiiit lo i|iiuH' or 


quecus-ilowagei’s duung (ho minority of pi nicos In the time 
ot Hcirsa, \vc hud Bhandi and (he ministers carrying on 
government at the time of Prabhfdcai'a-vaidhana’s death 
Under ^fadanapaladcva of Kanauj \vc find a .similar exer- 
cise of authority by minmteis along with the Heir-apparenfc 
and the Queen In (ho Rajalarangml, we have many in- 
stances ot Man inns acting as real rulers or regents duiing 
a minority or undci a weak prinee Powerful ministers 
often became king-makers Thus Khankha laised Dur- 
labha-vardhana, the foiindei of the Karkota dynasty, to 
the 1 hi one, on the deatli of Baladhya Again on the death 
ot Lalitaditya, the minister Camkuna was instmmental in 
raising KuvaJayapida on the throne (IV , 362) Again 
towaids the close of Karkota rule, ministers like U|tpa3a 
and Ratna practically ruled the kingdom and the minister 
(3 Lira raised Avantivarman on the throne (R T IV , 715 — 
716) On the death of this prince, the sPi’atihara Ratna- 
vardliana made ^ankaravarman king (R T V , 128) On 
his death, the ministei suppressed the news (V , 223 — ^224) 
and made Gopalavarman king (V , 228) Unmattavanti 
was made king by Sarvata and other ministeis Later on 
Phalgnna the Sarvadhikiita (VI , 198) and later still Nai’a- 
vahaiia became the real rulers of the kingdom Some^ of 
these men were upright and honest but not a few like 
Prabhakaradeva or Tiinga the Khasa (VI , 318 — 320, etc ), 
tried (to consolidate personal power m league with queens 
or party factions 

Some Great Ministers — The inscriptions are full of 
references to ministers andaoyal officers who attained high 
rank, through ability or loyalty to the dynasty 
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Thus dunng (he Gupta period we may mention SRndivi 
vigrahika Hansena (who also wos a Mnhadanilanayakn 
and Kumaramatya) who served his mostet Samudragupta 
and composed the Allahabad praaosti Another such high 
dignitary under the Guptas was bhva or Vtrasena the 
SandhiMgrahika under Cliandragupla II Under Skauda 
gupta and Kumaragupta there were also many such high 
dignitaries 

Under the Vakatakas, Uiero were also imporlnnl oITl 
ciala enjoying positions of honour and trust Many are Ahi 
names that occur at the end of inscriptions us nntcrs or 
Dutakas But of these one name that of the Bnihimu 
Uostibhoja is imporlunt (A S W 1 IV ,) 

4ninng the ministers of tho ouslorn or north ludiaii 
kingdoms no find many men of outstanding merit Pro- 
minent among them wore Garga Darbhiipaid SonicsMira 
Misra Kcdara and Gurava Alisru under the Pftins (Itadal 
Iii» E I II pp 100—1(17) Prajapali Nandi nas the 
bandhiMgruluka of Ramupalo Vaidyado\a n as one of 
tho ministen. of tho last Palii king Kumnrapnla^ Uadur 
tho Kunuuj king Go\ iiida caiidra no find Ins Sandhhi 
grahika Lukijmidham who comiioscd tlu \%a\aliativ 
Kalpataru occupimg a high position Ilulai-udlia uiidt r 
Luksmaiiasona nos tlio Dhnriiiadh\ak-'a. Biidir I lu 
\ada\UB of Dovagiri tin. ncU known nnlor luid KvIeJaf 
llcinadn occupied a sen higli position as AIiihAnniulrtii 
t’luhr till Cuiidi lias (Jlaii Ins Ipl 1 No A<) (In ro ua, 
tho cilibralod snuuoga Tho mmiAir \ lUvir.ija iiiah r 

Kirtnanuaniuptuad Utvu„mlh nidi, mel.r Ilo, nlu 

lliiu was a lull of Imiiortaiit Ur dmiin miiil-Ui-. In Mulnu 
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under Vindliyavarman, the poet Bilhana was Sandhivigra- 
hika (Luard & Lele, p 37) Similarly Munja had an able 
minister in Rudraditya In Gujarat under Kumarapala, 
there was the^ jVXahamatya Bahadadeva Under Jayasinha 
Siddharaja there was theiMahamaitya Asvaka while Dadaka 
was the keeper of seals Under the Baghela Sarangadeva 
there was the Mahamatya Sandhivigraliika Madhusudana 
The names of the ministers of the great Calukyas of 
Vatapi and Rastrakuta rulers are not always given in the 
inscriptions One inscription (I A VI , p 28) mentions 
the Sandhrvigrahika Ramapunyavalla'va under Vikrama- 
ditya I Under the Calukya ruler,? of the Deccan 
(Kalyana) ithere were men of high position and high sound- 
ing titles combining many functions and offices Under 
Somesvara II we have officials like Mahapradhana, Hen- 
iSandhivigrahika, Manevergade Udayaditya and Somes- 
varabhatta Under Vikramaditya VI, we had the high 
official, Mahapradhana, Banasaveggade and Dandanayaka 
Anantapalayya (who ruled the Banavasi 12,000, Bevola’ 300, 
and Puiigere 300, and managed the Pannaya tax of the 
lac coimtiy, (in A D 1102 — 03) and a subordinate Danda- 
nayaka Govmdarasa managed the Mel-vatteya-Vaddam- 
vulf, EraduhiVkode and Pea']unka taxes (D K D , 129) 
Another important official and chief uniting many 
offices was Mahapradhana, Anlah-puradhyaksa, Heii- 
latasandhivigrahika, Manevergade and Dandanayaka 
Bhivanaya (On his behalf the Mahapradhana Danda- 
nayaka Padmanavyya was ruling the Vanavasi 
12,000 Later on, the Dandanayaka Govmdarasa was 
promoted to the rank of Mahapradhana, Mahadanda- 
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nflyaka and ilahflsilniaiitjldhipati Other oCQcials \\ ere 
lUaha Sftndhmgrahin and Mahapradhftna Bnnnsa^og- 
gade and Accpaucayadhisthayaka Banimarasa and Alaba 
pradhana Kannada Sandhi\igrahin Sri patiyarasa Under 
Jagadekanialla we h&\e a Mahapradhaim Sonadhipali 
Kannada SaudhivigTahm Ilinja DandanAyaka Baninia 
nayya who got the higher title of Hon Lata Ivannala 
Sandhivigrahika, Mahasamanta and klauovergade Under 
boniesvara, \ijjala Kalacurya ruled all the proMUCCs and 
later became king by usurping the throne Under his son 
an oIBcial Bolikeya Kcsimayyauas called Sandhi bhattara 
niyogadhisthavaka Mahaprndhana Sanadlukari Mulia 
pasanta bunka-pannajQdadhisthayaka and Kannada 
henlala Sandhnigrahin Other officials had titles like 
Pradhana IIiriyadan(Janayakn IIaltabo\o Suiikavcggadi 
etc Under baiikania an official Laksmidoejja had the 
additional title of Lalnkhando\a karadhis(hajaka iinollnr 
Sovaiiayja has the title of Sarvadhikariii another had the 
title of Bhattara nuogadhisthajukn 

Under the Uoesala VisnuMirdhana there uns tin im 
portmit official Mahapiudhnna Hirijuilainl inaMika (.angi 
rajiu 1 udor Xaru^inha 1 there war the Mahapradliann 
‘^nreadhlk iri llirijabhandari liidla Another \ iratiidlahi 
had the title of Punimu Visiatin 

Under the \ada\as of Devagiri \M hu\e the <iffiuiiN 
>d nhillaiiia blaring tilhrf of Mahapr'nlhaim Btlmitin 
nieogadliipati PatliusiUiaiiadliip Ul < tc all Ihi'C hatiii. 
bien a]>i)arinlK iHirrouid from Ihi KaUan ( ahit m 

I lull r ''inhan i ue find an olhiiul sl'.lnl ''lah Ifir ulhuli i 
''iireadbikunn ParauiaviniViin \l leuke UmiuIiI > (iiIiium 
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With these titles ruled provinces like Konkana, Karnata, etc 
(D K D , p 524) Under Krsna, we find an official Malla 
bearing the title of Sarudd?izkdrm and Amdtya, the royal 
guru the Rajarajaguru Somesvara-Bhatta and the Maha- 
maiya Mahapradhana Chaundraja Hemadri was one of 
the ministers and had the title of Kahdmantrzn serving 
under Mahadeva and Ramadeva The other impoitant 
officers were Mahapradhana Acyutanayaka and Maneya- 
Samasta-sainyadhipati Saluva Tikkamadeva 

Under the Hoysalas, the high officials had almost all 
these titles, Mahapradhana, Samasta-Bdhattafa-myogddhi- 
pati, Ihnyadandandyaka, etc A Kakatiya minister Deva- 
raja under Ganapatideva is eulogised in an inscription 
(E I XIX, p 41) 

In the absence of details or careful interpretation of 
these terms, it is difficult to generalise as to how the different 
departments were managed Broadly speaking the mini- 
sters had no collective responsibility Each one had his 
sepai’ate office and department Minister's of revenue and 
collection department kept records of details and made fore- 
casts of income and expenditure Ministers like Darbha- 
pani were highly honoured as we know from the Badal 
Inscription (E I , II, pp 160 — 167), the king offenng them 
seats and asking for advice But under tyrannical kings 
their position was insecure Upright ministers sometimes 
resigned their appointments when kings rejected their 
counsels But sometimes tyi’annical kings put (them to 
trouble, cast them to prison or even put them to death 
Sometimes they fought amongst themselves and suffered at 
the hand or rivals Thus according to Kalhana, Didda 
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dismissed Phalguna but recalled him (VII, 510) The 
minister Vijja and bis fnenda were cast into prison by king 
KslaSa and m his place Vftinana \n ns made Sarvddhikunn 
Tbo aU powerful Tunga had to be removed and killed (VII 
SI) Again Kalhaua preserves ithe account of a righteous 
minister s resignation (VII .001 — 003) The tyrannicul 
Hor^a put his father’s ministers to death (VII , 887 — 892) 
Ministers on the contrary usurped authority wheneier (hero 
was any opportunity and scrupled not to murder kings 
buoh instances are very common 


Heredity — Very often important oiBccs passed from 
father to son and we liave inslnnces in tlio iiistriplions of 
hereditary ministerial families Thus ''Omi the minister 
of Candragupfa II speaks of his holding Iheonico of Stindht 
I K/rahika as passing by hcredilurj de'ccnt {(iiuaya pruptn 
sum yai ydprta stlndhivnirahtth Udnvagm Ins) \ 
Vilkifaka inscnption gnos fho lino of (he miiiislcr iliisti 
bhoja (A S W I IV p 023) The Pnla inscription of Ihidiil 
inenlions the four gonoralioiia of Brahmin ministers (t«argi 
to Guravo) The Mau inscription of fho Cmnhlliis (Ip I 
No 25) gi\cs tho line of tho iiiiiiistir ■'i\anaga wliilo mi 
other inscription (Fp I VI) U'l't 

Brahmin Prime Miinstcts iimlor tho Cedis \noth. r 
rnndclla inscription of Hhoja\urmiin gin s i s tin gi in aingi 


of a KajiusthaoniLiiil (I II) , , , , 

llorcdiU however was not the ilih f print ipit mi.t we 
lia\i> iiistmicis of cleintioiHoI nnii of nn rit fr. in hnmlit* 


hitiuitinns 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OEFICTAi.S AND DIVISIONS 

The iis(‘ of (he inonaieliies of iho Resiu reel ion marked 
(lie giowdi of a new l.ypc of adminiblra.iion. So far a*? 
Northern India is roncerned, (ho records of (he Gupta kings 
aio of gieat intcMCst to ns, ^ince, with the rise of the Guptas, 
a new type of adniinistralion was established and this 
.iclminisdMtion cxoicised (lie gicatest infliionce on ail siib- 
sccpieni inonaiciiicb that arose in Northern India, especially 
in tlie eastern parr of it The le.iding features of this aie 
noticc.dile in (he Gupta iccoids, where we find a machinery 
of goveinnient, in uhicli almost all (he lower offices and 
officials of (he Maurya period were maintained while the 
highei executive underwent a groat modification Thus, 
we find the following imnoi offices and official grades — 
Chd}uilcai> — Officers in charge of a village They were 
village headmen, with duties corresponding to (hose of the 
Gnuiuka of the irtluibdstm 

Mahattaras — Officcis in chaige of account of villages 
Afirahdnicas —OiliQQi's controlling arjmhdras, or men 
enjoying agmhdra or land granted by king 

Gaulinikas — Lit, in charge of (jiilmas or pickets 
in woods and forests This office corresponded to that of 
(j idmddhyaksa of the Arthasdstra 

Scmlkikas — Officials for the collection of sulka or tolls 
on articles of trade like the Sulkadhyaksa of the Artha- 
idstra 

Ayuktakas — Minoi officials corresponding to the 
yutas of the A^oka inscriptions and the yukias of the 
Arthaidstra 
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Dandikas or Dandapahkas — llinor cnminnl ofBcinla 
under the Guptaa Lit , in charge of Dnnda, punishmoot or 
the rod of puni,=hmont. 

Other minor ofiicials wore Iho Pdlaidtakas or \illigo 
accountauta Cauroddharanikas or oDicers tor cnjituring 
thieves Diviras oi accountants oi clerks 

The new type of administration, the luuumeralilo 
grants of land and the muUiphcalion of minor taxes con 
trdiuted to the rise of new classes of minor officials e ii the 
Icdyasthas and the Pustapdlas who kept accounts and 
records The earliest functions of (iio kiiijasihas are not 
know n bcjt we find them occupying an important position in 
the law courts as lu the ItfcchoKafil a or in the S/iifti of 
\iljilaialkja and his successors The Ktltjasthaa arc ilso 
proniiiiontly mentioned in the Damodnrpur inscriptions 
Tlie evidence of Iho Smttis shows that flicj were iookoil 
down upon by the jisoplo on account of their cxrctions in 
tlio kings name They were also in charge of ncioniils 
and colleotioiis Iluir iiiipopularitv is well iiiarkul in Iho 
lld/atarari/jint flicj did not liov ever form a r-cparalc 
caste a'' \ct 

Below Ihc^c were Iho 0 a not no ftkliiitus ami the 
menial gradis of llic ( npts and llhtJ{us 

ThcHi were lliu minor onitiuls Liiiplovid In all Im-I 
in as VImivc them wire the ollUinls nilmg llic Idclur ami 
lowir udminisinilive divisions lugctlior with milu irv 
loiiimamhrs ami lluir sulKirdinatcs 

( i iitrnl f- rcruitt t thnty High' 'I of all wc t> tin (,r it 
otliiiials who coimlitiitiil the central iTcruliv IhsIv fh* 
more iiujKirt uit i lilt laG vv ii Ihi followlim who w»re 
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divided into two grades, the higher being designated by 
the additions of (he prefix uiahd (o their fitle 

The MahdbdndfiiDKjrahika (and Sdndhivigrah'ika) — 
Officer in chaige of war and peace This officer seems to 
have enjoyed the highest position in manv states Piob- 
abiy, the business of this dignitary was to maintain 
lelations with vassals and feudatories as well as with rival 
princes or even enemies 

Mahdksapdtahka — Tn charge of the aksapatala or the 
lecord office The importance of this office was due to innu- 
merable land-grants and the rise of a host of feudatories 
Malidpratihdra (and Pratlhdfa) — Lit , official in charge 
of the loyal gate, camp or city Hi,s exact functions are not 
known inasmuch as the inscriptions give us no details while 
later writers aie almost .silent Probably, he exercised 
both military and civil functions, and all communications 
passed through him 

Maliddandandyaka (and Dandandyaka) — He was 
probably an army leader Danda meant the army He 
might have also been a criminal magistrate 

Balddhikrta — In charge of a section of the army Lit , 
hala, army 

Sarvddhyaksa — A general superintendent In some 
localities of India there was an office of Sarvddhikrta and 
the holder of this office was a sort of chief minister 

Rd'jasthdnlya — Was probably a representative of the 
kmg The meaning is not clear He might have been a 
judge Tn the Rd'jatamng^nl we have references to the 
Rd'jasthdnlya office 

Dhruvddhikaranika — ^According to Buhler (note in 
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(he Gupta Inscnptions) this olBcial seems to have been in 
charge of ascertaining the loyal share of produce (For 
Cuhler s ^^ews see G I P ) 

Imdtya —The real significance of this office dunng 
the Gupta or post Gupta penod is not kiionn Probably 
the tmdtijas came to be entrusted with civil adminislra 
tioii acid revenue collection. 

Protittcia’ Adviiiiisiraiion —Tho administration of 
the provinces was earned on partly by gosemors ap- 
pointed by the king coid partly by the feudatoncs «ho 
ruled their rcapecUvo pnncipalilios and were often hcredi 
tary Compared with tlio e\tent of terntorj under feiida 
tones the territory under the direct rule of the Guptas was 
not vor^ crusiderahie Probably Hus did not include the 
lornlorv beyond Afagndhn and tlio Gnngolio miIIoj to 
whicli Inter on under Candrngiipla II the proyinto of 


Surns(ra yyus addeil 

Uimiiiistralcie Otvisioiis—So for n.s the ])ro\inces 
under the direct royal rule were loiiccrncd they comprised 
only Magadha and the Gaiigctic yiilloy whore tin polo > ol 
uprooting defeated kings had prey ailed 

The cUlct dnisious yyitc Poa < r lOiAn, and I 
with the iiiiiior diy I'^ioiis of 6r»wa and "T 

llu diMsion wl.uh i.rcvailcl ... (be Wed ah a >» '’‘Y' 

we linyc bad tlie iughesl dni-ioii of UUul H sidal lidi 
into I/omhihi and 1 iMiyn wilh tin l»yy‘s‘ nuU of 'dl iv' 
tills ti Uiyisioii 'iiryiyisl in >iu 1 "si winter tlw I alas 


suiiLs as w.II as iiiid. r llar-s. as w. shaSl .s' s.ry s-sm 
Prom 111 , ,u-.riptU.us yy, fiml i I ‘r.* f “f " 


di liltiil lih d lit 
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Under the Guptas, (he big provinces were designated 
as Rd'itras or Pcbos, though the term Desa was sometimes 
used in a dirterent sense Tn one inscription of Skanda- 
gupta (Girnar), we hear of the Goptr being appointed to 
rule the dilTerent Dems In the same inscription we find 
mention of Hukulidebii Visaya was probably a sub- 
division, though it was often of considerable extent Thus, 
Antarvedi or the big tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna was ruled by a Visayapati Sarvanaga under 
Skandagupta Probably, this prince belonged to the Naga 
family who were once the .sovereigns of a vast tract near 
Mathuia and Padmavati (Indore Copper Plate Inscrip- 
tion) 

In addition to the V Isaya-patis there were the Vpanha^ 
and the Bhoyikas The meaning of both these words is 
rather uncertain But we have leferences to the Uparikas 
in the Khoh copper plates as well as in the Damodarpur 
copper plate,? In the Khoh copper plates of Maharajas 
►^arvanatha and Jayanatlia, we find an Uparika Diksita 
(G I , 123 — 124) Sarvadatta who is the dutaka Another 
Khoh copper plate mention.^ (134), the Uparika Matrsiva 
Elsewhere, we have mention of Upankas m the Damodar- 
pur plates where, in connection with land grants, the 
names of the following Upankas occur — 

(1) Uparika Ciratadatta ruling under Kumaragupta in 
Pundravardhana-bhukti (Plate I and Plate II) 

(2) Maharaja Brahmadatta ruling in Pundravardhana 
under ^ri Budhagupta 

(3) Maharaja Jayadatta in Pundravardhana ruling 
under Maharajadhiraja Budhagupta 
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(4) Maharaja (name misaing) m Pundravardhnna in 
the yeax 214. 

From thepe montioiis \\o may regard Uie Vparlkas as 
having been provincial gorernors, and at least in the 
Pundravardhana bhukti the olBce had become hereditary 
probably on the \\eaknes3 of the Guptas The meaning 
of the word is not clear but it mil not bo out of place to 
regard hparikas as executno officials and go%ernor3 of a 
higher grade ruling over provinces 

A similar difflcultv arises in the case of the lihogthas 
and the status of the officials of that title The Bhogtl as 
are repeatedly referred to ui connection with the land 
grants reeoided in itlio Khoh plates {see G I 100 105, 100 
120 124 129 and 134) But in coiincotion with the holders 
of this title It is aiiparent that the B/ioi/i/o is alninst 
hereditary Tims Sflrvaduttas father and gmiidfatlior 
are designated as Uhntjika (100 and 105) and siimlrr Is the 
ease witli Gaiii/akflti and Gallii and Mniioratha wlio c 
father and grandfalhor nro called Bhoiilkn (p 120) The 
status of the Ultoijika is aiiparent from tlio fact tliai Mime 
of the llhoijil as are also designated ns I matijas ami some 
of llieiii camo to hold the higher ofllro of s'«a(//iii tnrahika 
Under the circumstances wc ma\ lake llie Ithitaikns ai 
Imving been Governors or In some cics, s findal turds of 
smaller terrilorial divisions i ailed Ithuaat 

1 lie term hatiiarittitulya prc'^ents ate r dillkultv 
It was tmislaled hv Ileet ics mtnninK a 'oun . llor to tlio 
jirlme But Ihi-, meaning is uh'aiiiitelv uni. iiat.h whin 
wo refer to Ih. varioiw d. slgiiali. ns and evamiin Ih 
duties of the humaramat’tat I’nimlin at aiimiii, the 
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Kumar amaty as was the celebrated Harisena, >the chief 
minister of SamiidragiijDta, who was also designated 
MalidclanclanayaKa and Sdndlnv'igrahika We have 
another Kumdrdmdtya^ Sikharasvami, son of Visnupalita, 
under Candragupta II, while another Kumdrdmdtya, 
Prithmsena, held -the high office of M ahdhalddhikrta under 
Kumaragupta In the Damodarpur inscriptdons we find 
the Kumaiamatya Vetravarman ruling Kotivarsavisaya 
undei Kumaragupta In the light of these references it 
would be better to take the Kumdrdmdtyas to have been 
executive officeis and members of a higher nobility {k{ee 
E I XI, p 176 note on Navalakhi plate of Siladitya by 
Prof Bhadakamkar also E I X, 50) 

Smaller Subdivisions — In addition to the divisions 
and subdivisions of Desa, Visaya^ Mandala and Bhukti, 
we had the villages and towns and minor subdivisions like 
the Patta, Pattika, P^tha and Sandika These last occur in 
ihe Khoh plates, but probably these divisions existed only 
in Central India 

Character of the Gupta Administration — From a study 
of these official giades and their functions we can form an 
idea as to the character of the Gupta administration 
Evidently, the Gupta Empire was governed partly by royal 
officers and partly by feudatoiies who were very often 
hereditary The administration was not ,so centralised as 
the Maurya Empire The central authority was coitainly 
weak when compared with the Maurya Empire, and the 
Gupta kings nevei thought of carrying their interference 
as much as the Mauryas did, and we have no ground for 
holding that the Guptas ewer attempted to lay down minute 
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regulations for the guidance of the people or for regulating 
trade and commoico The resources at (he dispqsal of the 
monarch were tai less than those under the Maurvas and 
even these suffered dimtnulion o\nug to the grouth of 
feudal families the grants of land to priests and temples 
and the activity of niuiucipalillea and guilds 

Hut nhilo the go\ oriimental authorit\ was neither 
strong nor coiitrnlis'>d the personal authority of (he Crown 
was far greater The kings of the Gupta hue had assumed 
pompous titles like l‘aramabha((riral a cakraiartiii and 
bore surnames like Vikramdlilija Kramuditija or 
Vahcndrddihju Ihev ruled ly Mrliio of Ihtir ptrsoiial pro- 
rogatnes and issued edicts and commaiuts to their officials 
or feudatories Tho> had no I'uriKid or Consultaticc 
Vssemiih and the lust nunlion of such a l>od\ is in 
halidasas Mulaiil diinimtlra wliiih refers to a dilibcra 
tion of the Pansud under the 'sun^us Thu (lUpta kings 
luoreo'or legulatcd the succession to the throne at tliiir 
will ( iid often noiiiinatcd their successors Candriigiipta f 
sold ted baiiiudrigiiiita and ^anuulraj,iipta those ( aii.Ira 
gu]ita II as his sueecssor '^omo of the passages iHuniig 
on this point go to show that iliese sulcetions wire offen In 
eiolalit II of tin noriiii 1 ordtr ofsuietssion 

llie (iiipta luotiirehe suite red dita\ owing to the 
lliina ineasioii This gu\o lu opiHirlnnite to tin fiinla 
lories and led jirob ild^ to Iho tlivision of tin nnnitihv 
With lliL wtakiuss of the eeiitral ^ovirnnuut fiowirful 
fi I diitnrii s like the aincsttirs of tin Maiikhitts ih 
\ il iMiis and the Xardhuia- cd rhaia war r u * it tin 
st md ird of r. \ ( U Tin (.ufu is of \fa. tdln li id to a< . . |d 
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for some time the suzerain authority of Harsa Afterwards 
some of them, like Adityasena and Jivitagupta (G I, 
200 — 213), claimed sovereign power, but this did not last 
long 


NORTH INDIA AFTER THE GUPTAS 

The administrative system of Northern India did not 
differ materially from that under the Guptas The Guptas 
of Magadha as well as their successors maintained nearly 
all the institutions and offices of their greater ancestors, 
though their real authority had become far less owing to 
the multiplication of feudatories and the rise of 
powerful monarchs like J^asanka of Karnasuvarna or the 
Maukharis 

Later Guptas — Fiom the Shahpur inscription of 
Adityasena (G 1 , 208) and the Deo-Baranak msciiption 
(G I , 215) of Jivitagupta II, we find the following offices, 
VIZ , Rdjaputra, Rdjdmdtya , Mahddandandyaka^ Mahdpra- 
ilhdra, Kumdrdmdtya, Rdjasthdnlya, IJpanka, Cauroddha- 
ranika, Dandapdsika^ Ddndtka, Balddhikrta , Tdlavdtaka 
and Stna-Karmakdra 

In the Deo-Baianak inscription the administrative 
divisions are as of old, viz , Blmktt, Mandala, Visaya 
and Grama or Agrahdra 

Harsa — During the time of Harsa, the administrative 
system practically remained unchanged In regard to his 
reign, we know something from his Madhuvan'a plate 
(Year 25, Ep Ind VTI) That record speaks of the village 
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of Somakunrtaka in the K.un<ladbani Vi?aj a in the Srili asti 
Bhukti The command is issued to Maharajas MahCi 
sdndhtvigrahtl as UaalisddhanilMs Pramdldras Rajas 
thdntijas Kuiniirmndtyas Uparikaras and V>§ayaj)atis 

Valabht Princes — Valabhi princes issued llieir edicts 
to Drdnyhxkas Mahattaras Grdiiial uCas offleera o\or 
Cd(as and Bhafas CauToJdharanikas Bhjiiikns 
nhruiddhtkaranil as ‘iaalkikas Dandapihakas Raja 
stluintyas Kumdrdmdtyas iyiil lakns, and Viinyiiklakiis 
In their giants tlie Mahdsdndhu tyraha jKist oicurs 
(El \I 5 E I WII 7) The territories of 

tlio Viilabhi princes were subdmdcd into Ru‘^(ra 
Visaya and IfnJrof sulidicidod into Pathul as llhuinit 
are also mentioned (G I J3 30; in a large nnnilicr 
grants (I \ If) Other otlUials were tlic Raja! ala 
laidtya Iksajialaltl as Vartmajailn and Prahsaral a 
(I \ VII) Iltiico the luiiiiiiiihlraluo scsteiii of the 
\ alahhis seems to hn\e liccii mainh Imrrowcd froiii the 
(jiiptas who were mastens of Western Indm witli sonic 
modirKUtioiis 

Pula idunnistratioa —I ndcr the siuics.M>rs of lliii'-i 
the udmiiiistratnc sistciii of Nortbcni India did not 
nil U rgo iiiatcrial chaiinc In fact the iianies and di it,na 
lionsoflhi Ptla i nieinh as well is tin adliiiiii'lr ilKi 
diMsions iro the '•nne as lU Gupta liuu' Th ilml 
ona nils muter tin I’Ma as we know from Hu Kh diiii|inr 
\Ioii;,hsr Ithagilpiir IWn„ad and Mauliali mods a 
well us till \n1anda pinto* »f rttvaptli wiii Hu 
follow iiv 

Raja raj, laatu \ hub dunit n .upAUU i st dus 
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next to the king Rdjanaka may be derived from 
Rd^anyaka 

Rdjafutra — Either princes of royal family or those of 
allied families 

Mahdsdmanta — Chief of the Sdmantas or feudatories 
Sdmanta originally meant a neighbour or feudatory 

Rd'jdmdtya — Either the chief minister or a ministei of 
the king The A maty as who formed the highest grade of 
the civil service in the Arthasdstra were in charge of the 
various departments of civil administration 
Mahdkdrtdkrtika — Meaning unknown 
Mahddandandyaka — An officer in in charge of Banda 
(an army or award of punishment) Probably an official 
with military command and criminal juiisdiction 
Mahasendyati — Chief commander of the Army 
Mahdpmtllidm — High official in charge of the gates of 
the royal camp or palace He was an official with military 
command and probably was the means of communicaticai 
with the king 

Mdhd-daithsddhamka — ^Meaning not clear Probably 
an official in charge of implements foi i educing strong- 
holds This meaning has been adopted by C V Vaidya 
{see M H I , Vol IT) 

Mahakumdramatya — A high official with military 
commission and authority to rule districts The meaning 
assigned to the teim by Fleet {e g , Councillor to a Prince) 
seems to be erioneous Even m Gupta times we find 
Kumar dmdty as ruling districts 

Pramdtr — ^Lit , one who measures Might have been 
an official for assessment of dues 
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Sarabhanija — Meaning not known iam— Vrrou or 
grass (?) 

Rajasthdriiya — I it one who occupies the jilaco and 
functions of the king In some cnso,s ns in Kashmir ho 
w as n high judicial official in minor positions, a royal 
agent 

VpanKa — A governoi with jurisdiction o\er units like 
DhulUs {Cl f.;airi/as of Duraodarjiur CP iiiscription) 
J'l^ayapait — -A district official with jiowcr to goiom 
V7<jayas which were subdivisions of Bhuhtis and 
tlandalas 

DalafirdimKa — An official in charge of a group of Ion 
Milages 

Griimapatt — Vn officer in charge of yrtlmni or \illagcs 
Mahdii>aU(itlaras—\ccountnnt'iot otficials in charge 
)f ullages or groujis of Milages 

J ypsthd ! iiyii'itlia — ( liicf of the hayinlliin who kejil 
)i nd ricord or collected ro\ul dues 

DaxiiHiriuihil a Mcnmng not char If the word is 
Diia/iparadhi! (I it niLant a '>tthi'rdinatti laagistralo whli 
power of punislilng ten iiiiiior oflcmcs (Ihis right wiit. in 
trusted lo granlcis of hinds in VakiVtcUu instrijilion) If 
’lit word IS l)iiiii itien it niiaiU an ollU lid in iluirgi uf 
ninawiw sliiM or ihcir otIoiKi 

( iiiiriMtdliitriiiiil a \n ilfinr wdli the s|)4(tid dvilN 'd 
iipi>rclundin„ thn %cs (If ( urn rnnn/ a id tin I't/m 

Ihiiulilti III iiiiiiislnr 1 minor ollu ltd with 1 niidiiid 
jiiri diiiioii and power of i>i m hm- 

Ihitiil ii-iiul II 111 oiUild ailh jouir if lamlliin 
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peoiDle with cords An official m charge of criminals or 
men imprisoned 

^aulhika — Lit, in charge of hilka, hence, an official 
in charge of toll-collection (Cf ^ulkadhyaksa of the 
Artliasdstra) 

Gaulmika — ^Lit , in charge of giilmas, hence, police 
officials in charge of outposts (Cf Gulmddhyaksa) 

Ksetrapa — In charge of ksetras or fields, probably 
belonging to the king 

Prdntapdla — An official in charge of borders Hence 
frontier guards and officials 

Kottapdla — In charge of kottas, which meant either 
block houses or places of garrison 

Sasthddlnkrta — In charge of the royal sixth Hence 
revenue collector 

Tanka — Lit , in charge of ferries, hence officeis col- 
lecting ferry-dues which went to the king, from the earliest 
times 

Hastipdla — In charge of royal elephants 
Asvapdla — In charge of royal horses 
Ustmpdla — In charge of royal camels 
Similarly, officials in charge of buffalos, goats, sheep, 
otc 

Dutapi'esamka, Diita-kTiola-gaindgamika — Officials in 
charge of sending runners or messengers 

A hhitvaramdna — ^Probably in charge of ferries or 
crossings, etc ( 

Kdyastha — Accountant or record-keeper 
Gamdgamika — Lit, in charge of coming and going, 
hence an official in charge of transport 
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Knliha — Workman or artisan 

Minor officials and menials like khasa Cilia l{ha(a, 
Iluna — These menial names are significant T/ilnax were 
pioliably men of that tribe then fomiing a caste of menials 
Similarly we have Kliasas Mdlavas and karndfa!, rcjiro 
smiting the ad\enturous inercciianes of those nations in 
the jiav of the Bengal kings and feudatories 

The \alanda C P mentions alt the above officials and 
grades including A iimuTdiiidtja •iarablianiia Haja 
sthaniya Da^dparddlnka Mitrapdla Kotfapdla [bhijiam 
UHinal a Tanka Tampamka Cdta and liha^a in addition 
to Mnlaia khaiU and harndta who were most probablj 
nuuenarios and menials recruited from diftcroiit localities 
of India 

Idministratti ( llii nioin —Tin adiiiiiiisiratue dui 
sums undtr tile Ptlbis and Ihcir surctssors rciiiaiiicd as 
before The liiglicsl <ti\ isioiis wori tlio W/iiiA/n subdiiided 
into \laiid<dai> and I isaijn-^ A iinmbir of liriiiiiiii lornusl 
I t i\(iya Tilts llliii/ It division listed for a long Him in 
I asti rii and ( ciitral India iiid thiru wire llio llhnl In of 


kanv aUulija (I \ \1\ flarih fns of Itluija) sravasll 
sripura bhukli Ttra lihiikli (Tirhiil n^iun) I’lmdri 
vardlmiiL (\oMli lliiigal) \ ardliamaiia (Burdw in rikuii) 
Daiida (Mnlnajiiir) \s stall d nlriadv in t tiilral liidiii 
llnii win. llii lijal ildiukli and fi j ililnilHi (1 • 

Its 1 HP Piiiiliun tiUiikii (l’aii>nr < P ) anil tin Pub ill 


lilinkli 
Ubitl It 
Dill 111 


liiibr llu Pains Pi.ujmiH i "r \ miii was i 
(>»( 1\ iiiimib p’ III of \anl\atli\a) tii ill 

1 Prall Ibalii liliiiUU is nn il omd bn fittli. r 


s mill llils iliv isio I liar III isininl 
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Senas — Under the Senas of Bengal, practically the 
same system of administration subsisted as would appear 
from Deopara and Barakpore C P of Vijayasena, Naihati 
CP of Vallalasena an'd Laksmanasena’s Anulia, Govin- 
dapur, Madhainagar and Tarpandighi grants (E I,, 
XII, E I , XIV, XV, etc ) These refer to grants in villages 
in V?sayas situated in Mandalas in the Vardhamana and 
Punclravardhana Bliuktis, Uttara-Radha was a Mandala, 
vhile Pundravardhana included even Vanga or Eastern 
Bengal 

The dignitaries addressed to are the Rdfa-rdfanaka, 
Rd'jni, Rdnaka, Rdfaputra, Rdfdmdtya, Purolnta, Dharmd- 
dhyaksa^ Mahdsdndhivigrahtka, Sendpati^ M'ndrddJiikrta, 
Antamnga, BfUadapanka, Mahdksapdtahka, Malta- 
pfatilidra, Malidhhogika, PihipaH, Malidganaka, Dauhsd- 
dhamka, CauToddhamnika, and officers in charge of kine, 
horses and war-boats as well as Dandapdsika and Danda- 
ndyaka in addition to Cdta and Bhata The Belava plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva (E I , XII, 8) mentions the same 
officials including Pithildintta, Mahddharmddhyaksa 
Mahdhhojaka, Vyuhapati, Antaranga, etc, in addition to 
the usual officials The Ramapala C P grant of Sricandra 
mentions Kottapdla in addition The Ghugarahati insciip- 
tion of Samacaradeva (E I , XVIII;, does not furnish 
additional information on the officials but throws light on 
village administration The usual divisions are, as before 
BMiktz^ Mandala, Yisaya and Grama The Belava plate 
speaks of a Khandala as a division of Mandala The 
Naihati C P mentions Vlthi as a territorial division 
Vanga was part of Pundravardhana (Edilpur CP) 

30 
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Kalmja and Onssa — An itvscnption of iIahftbhft^ n 
guptn refers to a laud grant in. n il ttaxja and addreisos 
officials the more important of whom were Savidliartf 
‘^annidliatf, iPitunas (spies) YctnKa (holders of rwls) 
officials of the harem and Hdjaiullahas in addition to Cataa 
and Bhaias 

-Vs regards Orissa more lighl is thrown the other 
records The Nenljiara grunt of Kajaka (Vllltli iCcn ) 
refers to the PaflciVlubhukti and Vifaya while auioiig llio 
officials addressed to arc the kumuramdtijas Stininiiii 
tanKo'i luid intaranaas (Set E I VIV and E I , XI\) 

The Ixucriptwat i>«uoU br Uio buruv orv u( iou n^t m> f«r ■ tU> oUxoiniw 

trative Iiisturj* of Ikogal i oioctrnfU Tbo »rim to luivr Jrri^'O no ttrr 

ID titutiocu ftitd tlicir •/klcm f t.or rnuuot -vm to bav mu>U}lni ujun 

thoho of tUo 1 tloji oho <11 (h«(r tura Utrro« h 1 the id tvlulion o( tlw (tupU. Th 
b«iu iiucnpliuJu* cv> vUin oiaoj’ ue« utBiuil titles i>( j lourr mruntui;* 

«f UMHt of them art ub^ofeU but « luvuiiou »vuu >{ tbr t 

Xniantn^tu (hariO); cl rcUtiuut ) i h> uwii (b ) \M U>) [nuilorunii j 
tin iban;!. of oatb H hluMt iL I (uk-<iiiio^ uolnu* I) ludAifJx ■ ( nf i 
ifu# ri ion from Mat ft AArfi ( Khaluu| ur — unWn *111 b la tio 

(Iiar^ of ilitfictiit uml italui>C'~ *>1 k u|>cral«on f) nfAttJrilfi tunki h* } 
f/iMlufwli (tioknownt f I» 0 /T«iIi on (harc«^ uf r\-*l vJ t rJ l» 

(pricit vl nnWlicu. 1 t **al r) vlolalil i iuuVi »k« H ff t n bar 

DMk«U) 

fxuo# utlaf lllfr« »t lt> Ull Irl I al f / III bIiJ *<» \ f II 

Al>i; JaUiiali) < IA.1 « « | rulwtMjt lu »b tk.* A • P '* * " 

A ir iB^t Ati* ta Ib* muat Ovttbtl jf f** 

n r I MM r 1 I It I nil t uu x tan I ♦ il **11 I a ^ I 

*ha Pi|>«UnJ *lil l»ri At » r I Ik '3 I 

u air uU t. nl f t»ft< » «.i IH-Mjl « m N I 

iJ*,au-J»r /b ,/ . / /r /al. V I llh 

\xftn\insfftitti.t' <*/ /A ituryiftl 

1 ho othur it iiioiuircliu •* n* \ortli< r i Iiult \ 'JI» tin rvi 
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of Mahmud’s invasion were the extensive kingdom of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas and the states which arose after its 
downfall Kananj was the capital of the Pratiharas and 
the suzerain authority of the Pratihara monarch was 
obeyed almost from the borders of Multan to the confines 
of North Bengal and the Himalayas in thpi North to the 
South of the Vindhyas 

But there was very little of a consolidated central 
authority and the greater part of the territory was in the 
hands of poweiful feudatories as we shall see in a later 
section 

Prom the inscriptions, very little is known about the 
Gurjara-Pratihara institutions or of administrative divi- 
sions The inscriptions of Mahendrapala (M^hodaya 
I A , XV, 150 — 113) and of Vinayakapala merely mention 
the officers in charge in general terms But in all prob- 
ability the higher officials under the Gurjaxa-Pratihara 
monarchies had the usual names and functions so com- 
mon in mediaeval inscriptions or in literature 

But as to administrative divisions, we find mention 'T 
Bhuktis, Mandalas, Visayas and Grdmcts in addition lo 
Pathak'as One inscription of Mahendrapala (1 A , XV, 
105 — 113) mentions Srava,sti-bhukti, gravasti-mandala and 
Valayika-visaya, while anothei inscription speaks of the 
village of Takkan in Y^Oi^vg^xei-patTiaka in Varanasi'-yz^c^ya 
in VYa>iis,th.8bn-hhukti Another Pratisthan inscription 
(I A , XIX, Barah insciiption of Bhoja) speak, s of Kanya- 
kubja-bhukti From Mathanadeva’s inscription, we merety 
know that in some provinces Bhoga was a higher division 
than Grama Bhogas, we know from the Harsa inscription 
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of the Cfthamilim Vigrcharajn (I A WII) \\ero diMclecl 
into smaller umtf namelv la'Jnia (groups o! 12 Milages) 
and Vi^ayas The Har^a inscription gues us the names 
ot a number of Vtsaijas Other sinnllei diMsions \iero 
Pal’ikas (hcmlel) and Pataka') (a jiart of a town) 

The Caulakyas oj Gujarat — Under file Caiilakus 'o 
innovations as regards the central adminislratne machi 
norj were made The high olTicials w^rt llic 
tttjraJnla Mahamdtya inidti/a ‘^tiidpali I’ratihdra 
Mudrddhyakta tl ‘sapdlaltl a etc 

Tlie Anaicda Ins of Silrangndeia Uaghcla i= tiniiorl 
ant as throwung light on the ndnnnistralne sjstein file 
CaulaUva grants inention the Pathdl n diMsion in addition 
Milages (1 A VI) 

The ((dll, of nathaya —The nioiiiirchhs wliiili aro'Kj 
out of tlu Ourjura I’ratihnra Kingdom had nolliiiig 
piiuliar 111 their adniiinstratiM sNStein \ ers little 
lufonnatiou i obtained from the iii'-criptions riid 1110*11 1 f 
tliisi ri ( ord till giant of land or ullages or deioli tin ir 
gn atest length to tin di **1 riptioiis of the diffirciit dMiU'itai 
or tlu i laiins I f loinpust nnnU li\ iiuliMdiial rnlLri 

In rigard to tin idi** 0 / //"'/'"'O' lilt) m 
llnd tin following olllud under King Kami 1 1 : ttaha 
Ilia ilriii Uahaiiialiia \lii/i,i„imlhliii larahil a thilui 
dhiiniiiidliil araiiif a Uahaprallhnra Mahal aixifali/ 1 

Mahal manil a t/o/in oimint-i MahalirannKa Ma a 
adhaut/a Ma/iaOhainlaaiin' a and Mahai/hiitl a Th 
t.oliirw i plit. s of Kama (iimi-h ih aim liO id ula.t 
I \l 11 1 1 \n -’ll ot u riilori d dlM nm- lln 

J‘,i!iiila 1 - imnlionid (1 I K1 lb 
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The Paramdras - Paramara plates give us little of 
adclitioual details Nor do we get any new information 
from the Y uktikalpafani by King Blioja, except the tiadi- 
tional official names and grades 

The Banswara plate of Bhoja mentions, however, the 
village as the smallest territorial unit The next higher 
divisions were the Bhogas and Mandalas The Pailiaha 
occurs in the Ujjain plates of Bhoja The Pattakila was 
in charge of small units like villages One inscription (I A , 
XIV) of Bhoja speaks of a Pfati]dcjaranaha and a village 
group 

The Gdhadcwdhis of lianaii'j — The Gahadavala ins- 
ciiptions are similarly silent about administrative details 
But some inscriptions like those of Govindacandra (I A , 
XIV , I A , XVI , E I , VII) , as well as the Kamauli plates 
give us the names of the great officers of the realm, vz:z , 
Mantnn, Piirolmta^ Pfatlhdm^ Sendpati, Bhdndanka, 
Aksapdtalika, Bh'isak, NaimitUka, Antahpunka, Dutaka 
and officers in charge of Pattana, Akara and Goknla 

Of administrative divisions, the Pattala is found as a 
new term Patakas seems to have been divisions of 
Pattalas 

Other PnncipaUties — As regards other principalities 
of the neighbourhood we find some new offices m an ins- 
cription of Sodhadeva (E I , VII, 9), a king of the XII th 
century ruling near Gorakhpur in which the king 
addresses his officials who were the Sdndhimgrahika, 
Mahdmahantaka^ Mahdddmka^ Yisayaddnika^ Khanda- 
vdla, Baldsiya, and BhattdksakuUka Itsayas and 
Pathakas are referied to From the Lucknow Museum 
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Plate of Kjrhpala we find the names of officials 
like Affaiartitka Datiagarika, Mahi'irthaiusamKa and 
‘iauKhadharm (E I VII 10) 

The attempt to make a compHto ratalo;{ue of tke 11 / ihf diiffrent larts 

uC India i:> almost an impcnUhle tawk Uui a» on id**« ol tho admiai^iratiTv 
nm-luncrT u to be Jenved from it we make on attempt to miOtioD *ooii> nuiru 
ofUcial grades and title* from tb« inukcriptiooit Tho reivotly prepareJ list of lo*- 
cription* hj lir D AiUandarkor bo\v^ u* to do kaMnctb\o{t m tbl* ditvotwo 
aod from thu wo ri\o the foUowin^t ofRrul title* ami t»rad-^ — 

Dliaadarkiir * Lt*t No 11 mctiiion* o So J tarntioii*« 

bfcdpofj (nva*t\.r of roj*l dico bou*el Co ctmnectioa »uU to*a GopJJrv we find 
mention of a ^woffojul/n /tni/l Miltff 1 Srr fAin and '‘Ir/AlrlAi No 2d nKBlJoii 
e Kunacifl 9, SairuJKOrt and • 7)A irnnilrlAtn (wriUr of piou JeM ) 
In N -Ja *0 I "vsa rrfervti^ to a I yijf ilo» if »Al>nWy.i tsuiHrmtendenl uf 
t *ponditure> of Jara imb* of Goiarat No ^ r fer* t ilm /tAilpdlOdul* t a 
|U *ta No TOO niefitniOB a /fl/jion*/ ito t'^u|xrmU ndrnf) No S>> in nUun « 

I V Alnw (Jqduol V JfuAU »| l(if 1 1 KiMiilba 1 mriiii rad m No 31 obilj 
aB ill r n f rs to a warden of tbo burthanU \ b« ad pbv iruo it m uli n d <in No 
d HI) ''ijlfc, U>« KuJiU srf tfctpib and Klse»‘lAu atv aUi m utloun,! 
in til Datnodarpur I Ut (1- I \ol XM 


VnMf\I''TK VTfVl- MSTPlfS 01 TIIF DirClN 
\\n CFNTR \I INDI V 

Inst after tin \laur\ i domimilu ii tin. Norlli ItiiH m 
<if lu^mtlll'^tr^lum h d (.aiiiiil „rotiiiil in die !)■<• •'< 
lliuii}.li M r\ lillle infortnniion ti (iiriii''lii<l I't •!'' itf^ r*!' 
tioii-i (i( till \iidlir w or Mini' ors llii< an him ti|itlim (I 
I \\ 1 111) (iiiinil It Kirart (runnl I’t Mnn'l wrilt.ai 'a 
Urnliim (Nasik l\|Hliin i v»/ai n nl In leiiiiili* it wtili 'It 
lari liratiiiii i>( I (i/n; <;/a htiiiidl' ui witli 'In In'l avtin. fi ' 
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of officials with names through the name of the king is not 
given — 

Malidsmdnl (Sidclharaja^) 

Sendpati (Bamadevya) 

Pratlhdra (Khipatti) 

Nagaramksin (Virapiilita) 

'Bhdnddgdnka (Asadhia) 

Other officials were the Ganaka (Hesat — a ndga), 

' Hasty droha, Asvdrolia, Rathika^'PddamuUka, Mdlidnasika, 
^Hastipaka, Dhdvaka^ Saugandhtka, Gomdndahka, >Ydna- 
sdldryuddhaghaHka, Palavitlndakapdlika, Lekha-hdnka, 
Hulaputra 

The ' importance of the inscription in the adminish’a- 
tive histoiy of India is yet to 'be noticed 'Bui anyhow the 
the ^loi’th Indian system had spread to the Deccan even m 
thC'Second oentuiy B C 

'Deccan and Central India came to the hands of the 
Ahdhras and after their fall, they passed under other 
powers ^Under the 'Vakatakas their exjtensive ‘kingdom 
'Stretched from the Vindhyas to the bordei^s of the Tamil 
■country, but very few of their inscriptions have come down 
to 'US and even ithese contain little details about the ad- 
ministration Much’ of the Vakataka te<rritories was in the 
■hands of feudatories as we know from the Chamak C P 
Tns where the Bho]akata-ra]va is mentioned The Vaka- 
takas had their feudatories like ’the one line descended in 
the Ajanta Inscription (A S W I , IV) From the 
(Dudia plate of Pravarasena II, it appears that the king- 
dom was divided -into Rdjyas, and there were the minor 
divisions of Sangarmka and Bhoga (Ep Ind ill, 35) The 
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meaniug of Dhoga is not clear like that of the Dhonil aj 
met M ith in the IChoh plates 

\s to officials we ha%e no details Those mentioned m 
hach ni katalai and Chamak are ‘ian adligal m Idluyoga 


AvjuKta Ijndsaiicarin kvlaputra and idlnlrta Stiiu 
patis are also mentionetl 

The CdluKgas and Raxlrahnlas in the Dcccaii — The 
Deccan came to comprise Maliftrastn as well as outhing 
proMiiccs and principalities under the suzcraiii authority 
holh of the early Calukyas and of the Rnstrakulas ns well 
as of the later Cnluk\ as of KaU an The Deccan w as more 
o\er duidcd into a largo nuuilier of foudalorj chicfships, 
which wore closely connected with the dahiibhujis and 
\!aliurathis of the Vndhni period The Mahnrathu had 
surMced and gi'e tlio nrnio \Ii hl\rii§(ra to tlio country 
Mahiirilslra piopcr coutuiiuug ffitono Milages wan again 
duidcd like Kalingn into llirco parts ief tdiolc Ins of 
Pulakcsi II C I VI cf hiamiid udhii>atijnm go l/a/oi 


rostra/ (inuiii iiui anal alt ialm'-raiirdmabhajain Iraiiiinaia) 
To tins \Iul\i\ri\s(rn kingdom were gridualh attaclud 
Konkan and north Kauara The K idanilm kiiigdoin liu 
lime a fcudalor\ and laUr uu i luli r the Kal\aii 
( nlukcas It wius regarded lus an integral part ora 11* f I ‘ 
formed a part of tko tMukva ruiukoe tl s loa.pie.ts tail 
was handed o\er Ui a linmli of tin siiin (amile lH’ 
wi -.lern (.jiingas mure or Ic's ael not lid„ul da "‘^1 

of th. Due in powor \.nj eeius .oiapat.d In I at .la n 
1ml ims^d lo Knlpa M'Wn \ anlU ma who f. iimlid la 
Im, of ilu la urn I al.il mu 11a. m.. r..lu |-m. r m da 
IKea in w IS eoiisi iiilK w londii < wilti da iloima nd '< r 
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in the extreme South Consequently, the Deccan rulers 
had to wage perpetual warfare with the Pallavas and later 
on with the Colas 

So far as we know, the Maharastra region was divided 
into Rdstras, subdivided into Yumyas and then into 
Gramas These were ruled by Rdstfapatis , Yisayayatis 
and Gmmakutas 

The Bhukti division which was essentially a ncirthern 
administrative unit arising with the Guptas, seems to sub- 
sist only in the northern region, but both in Maharastra as 
well as in the southern fringe and Gujerat, we find a pre- 
valence of village-groups beginning with groups of 3, 12, 
70, 300, 1,000, 2,000 rising to 12,000, 32,000, 96,000 and to 
seven and a half lakh m the case of the whole Ratta country 
We have innumerable references to plots of land or ad- 
ministrative units designated by the number of villages 
contained in them Thus the Sanjana plate of Amogha- 
varsa mentions a village in a group of 24 The Atakur 
Inscription mentions the Vanavasi 12,000, Belvola 300, the 
Purigere 3, the Kasukad 70, and the Bagenad 70 The 
Atakur 12 was granted by Butuga II to a follower of his 
{see Ep Ind , VI, the Atakur Ins , Ep Ind , Vol XVIII, 
the San] an plates, Miraj plates, Ep Ind, XII) This 
village group system is of great interest and may point out 
to the growth of the commune in early times Even now 
this system , survives m many provinces of western India 
and m Gujarat 

Under the kings of the Deccan* who were either the 

* In the Maratha and Kanarese country, we find territorial divisions desig- 
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Cttlukyas or the Rfl^Jrakutus there was hardly anj change 
in the higher adniinistraliro body It was composed of 
the high officials already found m Hindu monarchies — 
Manlnn iindttja Sdndhtmjrahika Pratihdra Sd manta 
IksapdtaliLa Damlawhjaka, ‘icndpalt and others The 
Kdyasthas are tejieatedlv mentioned but now terms like 
lialudhibhotjln occur V largo pail of the eounlr) was 
however in the hands of independent feudatories as we 
shall see vetypoon 

Yddavas of Dei atjin and lloyidlas of Di araiamudra — 
Under the successors of the Kalyaii CAlnkyas the \ftda\as 
of Devagiri the old system of higher adiniiiistrntion re- 
mained almost unchanged The higher officialdom includ 
cd the Manlnn (hice Heunldn) the Sdnd/ni lyralitka the 
Malidpratihara the Samaiitus the Daudanayakas the 
'icnapahs and their subordinates in tliiirge of districts rr 
minor departments The niimstor for peace and war w w 
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of considerable importance (Rice, 169 — 170) In the Xllth 
century, the Kalachras employed Karanams or '‘imperial 
censors” to watch over the provincial governors and they 
were five in number known as the Dharmdclliyaksangal or 
Rd'jddhyaksangal 

Under the Hoysalas, five ministers {Panca-yradhanas) 
stood very prominent and of these the prime minister (the 
^rnhyradhana, Rarvapradlidna, or the Sarvddhikdnn) was 
pre-eminent among them and was the spokesman (tongue) 
in the Council Under them were the lower officials, in 
charge of departments or of the provinces The provincial 
officers often bore the title cf Dandandyaka Some of these 
combined higher titles and were of tea Sendyatis A 
general is described as bearing the titles of Mahdp'adhdna, 
Sarvddhikdnn^ Sendyati and Ilinyahadval (Rice, 170) 

Royal secretaries .enjoying the confidence of fhe king 
(like the Udhasyddhikrtas) communicated the king's orders 
and these were preserved m records {Kadata) 


TAMIL INDIA 

The administrative system of the extreme south was 
evolved out of the combination of local institutions with 
those received from the north Very little is known of the 
earliest southern society and we may safely presume that 
before the third century B C , Tamilakam was convulsed 
by constant wars among the tribes If we are to believe 
m the Tolkaypiyan, the extreme south divided into five 
geographical areas, was the scene of warfare amongst five 
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tubes, uhose later descendants as well as present surM\ora 
d will be very difficult to identify Gradually north 
Indian adventurers and Brfthmanas migrated to tho south 
and spread new ideas and their culture 

By the first centnrv of the Christian era royal d) nasties 
came to establish themselves and occupied a superior posi 
tion Tho Colas established thomscUos in the eastern 
coastal region from Paloknt to Yomti and ccmtrolled the 
lesser chieftains and rulers of NAdus This region was 
later knoivn as tho Cola mandalam 

The Pandyu countiv lav to tiio south and comjirittd 
the districts of Madura and Tumor cllj and parts of 
southom Travancore If wo bclioro in McgnslliDncs 
PAndyas wore ruled bj women probablj roforriiig to the 
pro eminent [wsilioii of women in soiilliorn sociciici) 

Kerala or iinhdmr laj to the west and Mr sore was 
parcelled out jniongal miner chiefs and tho northern 
frontiers rroro hold bj chiefs of Tulu and Tirupaltiu 
rouiitrr Xorth of the“c rrerc tho Vadukars (norllurners) 
The rrholo region rras siippO'.cd to hare 1*1 NAdus Iml 
grniluallj there arose tiio .three crowned heads and serin 
cliicfs 

\s slated alrc idr Knnkahi (Gnla) tin Illackfool ila 
( ola ruler was thi first to attempt the cslalilislnai nl of 
Ids luihoritr orcr the rrholo land and it rras piotulilr tw 
who istddislnd the .'I Kiliiins or forls wtiiili win lln 
lu idipiarb rs of later ilist riels \fti r iht f dl of Kuril id i s 
sin 1 1 s ors the ilisl Ciri Sj n^ndiiii -in i latdtsliid I *ii 
Mil>ri inner whiilililir oini linn pisultotln I’aiidras 
liom llos,j laitir llu- Pdlirns stnli In d aW ir siij n lae 
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power which lasted for four centuries With headquarters 
at Kanci, they ruled over the subordinate chiefs, their own 
centre being Tondamandalam 

The early Tamils were a hardy and warlike people 
among whom women enjoyed an almost equal status with 
their male kinsmen The policy of the early tribal states 
was based on the — 

{a) Communal village, 

(b) Various popular assemblies of priests and 
ministers, and local elders, 

(c) Chiefs 

The power of the chiefs was at first fully limited but 
gradually rose in course of the perpetual warfare 

The predominance of the tribal principle, the persist- 
ent enmity among the tribes and the influence of some other 
factors connibuted to the long-continued existence of small 
principalities and chiefships These in their turn resisted 
the growth of a centralised monarchy, controlling the local 
affairs of the different units and provinces Northern 
influence or foreign contact fostered the giowth of the 
imperial ideal, but a powerful king — a Permerddi or a 
Nurmarddi — never destroyed the chiefships or the auto- 
nomy of the localities Local autonomy remained the most 
dominant political principle and in social life the self- 
sufficient village community lemained the unit (See S K 
Aiyangar’s Contributions of South India, XIX) 

The influence of this Village Community lasted 
throughout the histoiy of Tamilakam and even now we 
have a similar village type with co-operative institutions 
and communal organisation 
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PaVutcs — Wiih tho Advent of (ho PQnn\as, a now cm 
begins in the ndniinistmtuc history of Southern Iiidin 
The Palla\as were northerners in origin, and ns siali Ihoj 
wore always icgarded n,s foreigners b\ tho Tamils Tho\ 
established themselves in Tondn niandalrm tho Ganga 
vfldi and Vongi (Venglti Nildn) 

Under them we have tho evolution of a now Iv]Ki of 
administration which imposed a superstructure of northern 
origin and northern ideal of government ui>on ithe local and 
communal institutions of tho south 

Vt tho bottom of tho svstem was tho \ illngo or Ordma 
\ number of villages constituted a Ko(ta!ii or Paa and a 
number of Kofiams made up a Iid^(ra whieh wiw iiinro 
ofUu sjnQiijmois with lliinilala 

Tor (ho administrative hislorv of the I’allavas the 
Hiralii dgalli Copiior plates of 'Mvaskiiiulavarma’i (!• I f 
'j) ns well as tho Uavnkota jilnlcs of Skaiutiusisva (F I Y 
(ho Onigodii plates of \ ijavaskauduvarim n (F I \V) 
(ho Kiiram plates of I’arniiusvnrivannan T 1 I Vnl 1 
1-14) are virv iiii]Kirtaiil From tliO'-e wl know ihi I tlu 
Pallava kings who oftui took the title of ItUaruui 
viahiinijii sun ceded in huddmu up a more comprehensive 
admimstrativo miuhuiirv wUuh was oil (he in rlln m 
mod"! Whilt (111 provinris (ni^lnn) and -utidivi i in 
Will tiiidir tlu ( h ir„i of Ih \ itl/ul ftm minor oilkud’ 

I now n as I tjiittiii (I i/apflit'i) tiok i iri of lov d in(i o t 
111 (III vilta^is liniiti/it su|Hrvi sd llu ntiuuiisli itlon 
Old „ave ordi rs 

III die mhlst of llu i.uiitiv w> r. .std.hdi I „>tii U' 

I Olllltl null d tiv \ll /iJ lii f^l’ I^Usi llul lUsIoUls hou 
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{Manclapas) m charge of the Mandapts Other important 
officers were the Tutliikas (Tlrthikas) who took charge of 
bathing places and feiTies(^) Guhmkas {Gumikas) took 
care of the forests Roaming spies {Sancarantakas) watch- 
ed over the conduct of the people Vallavas and 
Govallavas are also mentioned (E 1,1, No 1) 

In the territories of ithe conquered princes, much of 
authority was felt to the local rulers This was a source 
of weakness, for the princes of Kerala, Pandya and Cola 
country took the earliest opportunity of revolting 

Over local officers were the higher officials of the central 
government These included — 

(1) The Amdtyas — Probably advisers of the king or 
supervisors of the civil government, 

(2) The Rahasyddhtkrtas — Pi ivy Councillors enjoying 
I’oyal trust, 

(3) The Sendpaits — ^Military officers commanding 
troops and chastising local and foreign enemies 

Local AdmimstraMon under the Pallavas — Villages 
and towns were administered by local assemblies, i e the 
Sahhds and the Narjamttams Their functions, duties and 
constitution are to he discussed in full m a later section 
[n villages and towns, measures were taken to have a com- 
prehensive land survey as well for water supply and othei 
important local works 

The Cola Administration — On the decline of the 
Pallava power towards the close of the IXth century A D , 
the Cola power revived at the instance of Vijayalaya and 
by Parantaka Parake^ari Varman (906 — 947), though 
his successor Rajaditya met his death at the battle of 
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Takkolam at the hands of a feudatory oi Krjna III 
Cinder Rajaraja (he Cola Empire \va= fully consolidated 
(985 — 1012) though a continuous war was waged (bo 
Colas with the Calukyos 

The Coles succeeding Rajardja conso!ida(e<( a fine 
adnuiiistrallvo system As under the Pallams the 
highest uni(,s were known as UawMas, of which si'^ 
existed — 

(a) Tonda mandalani- Pnlin\a countrs 

(b) Cliola niaiidnlain— Original Cola couiitw 

(c) Soiakoraia mandaiam— Koiigu counfiw known ns 
'lalom and Coimbatore districts 

(d) Rajanlja mandaiam— Part of Pandjii countrs 

(e) Guiigaikondacola maiiilalim-Wcslcrn Ganga louii 
try and part of Mysore 

(/) N’lkhanlicola mandaiam- Eaaloni Ganga country 
and part of ^fysore 

To these wore altnchcd Veiigiu iiAdu or Vciigi the 
country of a dependent ally Vs woiilii appear from alxisi 
the Manilalai were origliialls Indcpciidoul tountnw likt 
llia'iO of the Kenilas Palliisns and GAngius Ncs' nanus 
wire given to them afttr the Cola rukr who loiupurul 
them tfainhi/a in the tyn of the Coins was tlie Idglu st 
Icrntonal division ami the Cola-, calUsl Mahftrvslrn liv itu 

naiiio of Ratia maiidala . , , , 

Villagis were tin humUisl units of tholmpln V 
nninUr of villag.s ,oi\slilu(vd a NiVlii V (niiat» f of 
\adns niwh. lip a KoR im In Hu < ‘ *o"ntrv (ituis r 

Hut. wa, tin mlmimsltatlv. division of \ d m uln . 
unintu r of wld. h .oiist.lui.st tin t -U m nuj lUm \..oM 
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mil <0 K Aisonirar, there weje eiijhl. such Yai<uiadua (see 
l\(’ni,'ars Inucut hnhfi, I 7 [ 17 ."), I)ec(*;m. 15 k. V) 

'i'he f'nla uo\orimionl was hascfl upon a organis- 

ed villai;e.s\ hIiuu adininis(('red hv a local assoniblv'’ oi Sab/ul 
Smulai sah/iffs existed m townships 

The hiithfi e\*cutt\e inachimuv undci (he C'ola kmits 
( oinpi isrd 

(a) A nuinhei of secrt'laiies or ad\iscrs, fhe chief 
secielarv ha\mg Ihe lilh' of Ol.ii-na^ «ika , 

(h) Srf/dpafis, 

(c) ludi^as and niagi,‘-t rales ( I f/ZuLaranas) , 

{(Z) d'ax ( ollccioisjolls-nalheiois, (*l{ {Zudik), 

(c) Oiliceis and accountants m towns [NcKjarattam) 
fn the coiKjuenal count nes, the loc.d lulcrs w^ero left 
wuth much ..ulhoiity (liadually, how^evoi, (he Cola kings 
ie[)laceil tiuun i)\ loyal pnnccs seait out tioin (ho capital 
(lu)i C'ohi .almmistiation sec fyimgai’s Deccan Bk , X, 
A ucinit Ln(Zta, Ch VI) 

Pdn(Z}j(i-KvuiZ(i -The adminish alive history of the 
P 7 ind\as and Kcral.is piesents nothing of special interest 
oxccjit thc-austonomous village system and the existence of 
minoi chiefslups On the fall of the Colas, the Pandyas 
oiganised a tiansient empire which lasted for nearly half a 
century, only to be extinguished by the attack of the 
Mussalman army under Malik Kafiir 

The central executive body gradually came to con^soli- 
dato its power and it wms modelled on the northern ad- 
ministration As regards the first empire very little of 
details is known Under Jatila Parantaka we find men- 
tion of U ttam-inantrinah and Mahdsdmantas (Nilakantha 
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Sastry s Pilndyns 85) while in tli“ JIadras Jlusouin plates 
we have a reference to ildtaiifiadhyakfa (otllcor in charge of 
elephants) 

The stnalleat adniinislrative diMsions as in the earliest 
period were the Villages or Grdmns The next higher unit 
wn,s the Nadu or the Nad or the Kurrnm uhich is often 
designated by the term Itdflrn The Nad hwl an indopoii 
dent existence with its own ofBcors and its local customs 
(N Sastri Pandyas Ch III Vlf ole ) 

Rut in Kerala one reniarkablo institution attracts our 
attention namely the republican fcderalion which was 
organised h> the local Brahmins Vtcordmg to recorded 
tradition there wore fll cliiofshi)>s which united to form a 
federation with elective oflice bearers who roiitrollril tlic 
the affairs of the slate After a coiisulcrnblo jioriotl how 
tcer there were qu vrrots among the leaders and the 
headship of the stale was \eslcd in the Najrr prince of the 
localitj who boro llio title of Pcriiniiil (f'lr^igriat 
iaa/ = god) 

tor the admiiiistratioii of Kerala we ha\e the works 
and < intnlmlioiis of recent writers iiichidiiig Mr k P 
,\fenon (Journal n( Indian Itf-tonj Itl2.">) and Mr I’illac 
(I \ \\I\) According to them fur administraiHi pur 

poscs Kerala came lo lie dicuUil into (riihsl he 

\adni aln) /liiani) (riilid by llriUiii/ii ami Ihe sin dl I 
dicisioiis were the cillagcs — the Clrainns of llm \aiutmdtu 
the I arwi of the Nacars anil the < IitI of tin lowir lasle 
pi ijiK In \ada< a local > noiati wai in ihir^i o( ih 
mdilary and llu |»iliii' 

rhe I'rrumah auUioritC grew Iml the conv of the 
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people remained supreme and they met m Kuttams or 
assemblies The smallest Kuttams were those of the village- 
people undei the Kdrauavars and they discussed local affairs 
and, sometimes meeting under the Asdn, settled communal 
disputes The Assembly of the Nadu was more powerful 
and discussed topics of greater interest The 18 divisions 
of the country had these assemblies and in tho IX th century 
or thereabout assemblies of 500, or 600 or even 6,000 used 
to meet Later on, there was a big assembly for the whole 
country which was presided over by the V alluvandd till 
tho XIII th century when the Zamonn assumed the pre- 
sidency According to one authority such an assembly was 
held even as late as 1743 A D The British, however, 
Ignored the local organisation of the Nayars {see C V 
Vaidya, Vol III, 467—469) 

In these communal administrations, the temples played 
an important part and each of these had its office-beaiers 
and assemblies The assembly could remove the Taliyalvan 
and was presided over by the Pali-Nayar Similarly the 
Adhtkanguls, including the Potuvals, were subject to the 
assembly All duties of the collection of taxes and manage- 
ment of temples were supervised by the assembly The 
temple assembly also discharged important socio-economic 
functions and temples supervised local needs and acited as 
banks (Tali Ins , I H Q , IV, 152) 
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While the king was supremo in the state and directed 
the general policy of government as well ns the tonduci of 
wars and alliances the administration of the difforLiil dis 
tricts of the country was in the hands of local oUloials 
Probably in the provinces round the capital the king 
exercised govornraoninl nuthonlj but the ontlviug districts 
were entrusted to his deputies These deputies subjict to 
their loyalty to their ninstor the king were supreme within 
their jurisdiction Thev auperviseil the ndminislratiun 
udiiunistorcd the laws prouiulgiittd rojal edicts looked 
to the preservation of life and properl>, fought against 
the local enemies to peace and redressed the grlevaiiees of 
snhjeils These proviiieiul goi riiors iHlimg to thru 
latcgorics ~ 

(«) lunior meiiibirs of the ro>al fmml> including tin 
voiinger lirollurs and sons of the king and (■oint linns 
iinelis sons in laws or relatives of the kiiiK b) miirrnn,< 

(b) kmineiit olllemls or iriislcd ininbli rs who wen 
apisiinted to rule the proviiiees 

(c) teiidalorus who a.Unowkdueei tin v»“ino.lot 
ainhorllv of Ihe kin^ obev.d his eoniimnds ,m1 I HH-il. 


uw! (ewigbt for him i ,i , ,, ,l 

,u) l‘n»r, V o/ th. r.jyot I'onihj I’riin. < o( llo l-ev d 

tiimlv WHO mure oln n ohi tul lo Itti tin j-e t » I’'"''' 
,,al „..viiin.rs '-mb ipruto- -s , in 0* h ‘V < < 

oi.onK tin M inrvas \..t.h.mol(w 
I ,j,m lint Ills s n Kood. v. is in <li.>s -( iti. Uvil . 
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province The Mitras as well as the Andhras similarly 
appointed princes of the royal blood to act as provincial 
governors Such a practice probably existed under the 
Guptas but we have very little epigraphic evidence except 
the case of Kumara Govinda Gupta But later on this be- 
came an almost universal practice among the rulers of 
Media3val Jlindii India and we have innumerable inscrip- 
tions proving this Thus, under Pulakesi II, his younger 
brother Visnu-vardhan ruled first over the Sataia region 
and later in Vengi, where with his brother’s consent he 
founded an independant dynasty of his own Pulakesi’s 
two sons Candraditya and Adityavarman, ruled the 
Savantavandi distiict and the region near the confluence " 
of Kistna and Tungabhadra respectively Pulakesi’s 
successor Vikramaditya put his biother Jayasmhavaiman 
over Lata wheie he founded a line of his own Among the 
Gangas we have the piactice of appointing piinces to lule 
jJi'o Vinces (Rice — 44) Among the Rastiakutas, Dhruva 

appointed his eldest son Marakkasara to rule over the 
Gangavadi region selecting his youngei son Govinda III 
foi the crown Govm’da gave Lata to his youngei brothei 
Indra who founded a Rastiakfita dynasty theie Under 
the Calukyas of Kalyan, we find Somesvaia’s sons lulmg 
poitions of the empiie and undei Vikramaditya VI, his 
brother, Jayasinha., ruled Vanavasi but revolted 

In the extieme south as well as under the later 
dynasties we have the same piactice of appointing royal 
piinces to the piovinces The Pallavas followed the same 
practice and the Colas were fond of it The Cola Raja- 
dhiraja made it a practice to confei viceioyalties on sons, 
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uncles, brotheis and cousins Vengi was granted (o n Cola 
prince while in other provinces sons of (fie king wore 
appointed 

Femade Governors — Queens and royal pnnccsses i\cro 
often appointed to rule provinces Wo hn\o lunnj roforonces 
to such in the Kamatn records under the Citlukins of 
Kalyan Thus in 1033 under Somesvara I Queen Ifadain 
doM ruled Vnnavasi In 1054 Queen Kctnlndovi goioriicd 
the Ponnavadu ngrnhara enjojing 1/3 of tlio revenue 
The SIX queens of Vikranin VI all enjoyed lornlones as 
awjabhoijas (D K D 44“!) Soincivara I s aunt tlio amazon 
\kkft ruled a province of 200 villages and laid siege to 
Ciolcat A daughter of Vikrama VI AfailiJa married to 
a foudulorv Jnjakcsiii Kiidiiiiiba, ruled a province undir 
and along with her husband 

J/iiiis/crs lie — Vicorovs and governors were olliii 
recruited from alilo oIBcinls or ministers of jiroved lovnltj 
and (tlirienej Of siicli vve have iiiniiinerablu monlion in 
the inscriptions Thus under the Jlaiir^as Home ot 'he 
Mahrtiuiltras and Vjajiiilus wort tiietidiers ot llie higher 
Imrtauiraij f iidtr the Oupties Pariiadaltii and ( li/iKra 
palita ruled tjlijaril fin rulers of Pillidra \ iitdhaim 
iiiidi r the (iiiptas were soheltd from llie liAliir liiin in 
iriuv while Hhiiktis wire riihd hv I pin! as and 
Iviiiiianimaivas v ho airo rulid llu Xiiivas or lutiior 
'•uImIIvisioiis (llmiioderimr Iii'i rijilioiis) V i\i(ir itw t'dis 
ihi muii'lir laiihaihva ins np|i<ilid*d 1 » llo' jii'ivlui' ot 
Pr i^jvoii ipiii i will ft III III idi him It km^ 

till!, nil. I'dlivisw. Ill* I wilh piovtiiKd sov.riiiit 
lid M 10 r iK tidiii., jiriviiiii mid m iiiv o( ilo > uro 
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selected from the higher bureaucracy or from amongst 
trusted ministers 

The Rastrakutas and Calukyas of Kalyan, not only 
employed such ministers and trusted officials, but very 
often entrusted provinces to able feudatories and often 
to friendly allies Of fiiendly allies under the Rastra- 
kiitas, we have the examples of Butaga II who had seized 
the Ganga kingdom with Rastrakiita help and later on 
fought on behalf of one of the aspirants to the Rastrakuta 
crown As regards feudatories appointed to viceioyalties 
and governorship, we find a laige number recruited 
from amongst them The history of Gangavadi oi 
Vanavasi affords us a large number of such examples 
Thus under Govinda III, Dosiraja ruled Vanavasi while 
under the Calukyas of Kalyan we find a large number 
of princes belonging to feudatory families ruling pro- 
vinces like Vanavasi Prominent among these were 
mahamandalesvaras and mahamandalikas belonging to 
the iSilaharas of Konkana, the Pandyas, Rattas or the 
Kadambas Under the same Calukyas, we find also trusted 
ministers like Mahapradhana Anantapala or Govmdarasa 
holding these high offices Under the Yadavas of Devagiri 
we find many governors not belonging to the royal family 
The most prominent of them were the governor appointed 
by Mahadeva to rule Konkana, while under Simhana, Bichu 
and Bechan ruled the south Among the feudatoiy governors 
during the reign of Vikrama VI may be mentioned Kirti- 
varman Kadamba of Hangal, Munja of Sinda family, 
Satyadeva, Kalyanesvara of the Jimutavahana lineage, 
Dadhibhandaka Rastrakuta, i^antivarman II Kadamba of 
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Hangal Anantadeva Silahara Giunla (Kadnniba of Goa) 
(Fleet D K.D 449 "jai) Pftndya Tnbhubannmnll i of 
Gokarna Udayflditya of (he Western Gouges Penuaddi 
of the Timiitavilbana lino and \cba Siiula in addition to 
feudatory iinnccs «bo ruled tboir liorcditar^ pasecssioiH 
Later on to\\ards the close of Ciilnk>a rule the govern 
ment of these provinces passed to Vijjnla Kninciirv i 
who took the earliest opporliinitv of making Inni'ilf 
independent 

\ large part of a kingdom was in the bands of bertdi 
tarv feudal rulers some of whom mainlnlned lliomscives 
bv Iransferring tboir allcgiuiuo to a rising dvnastv whili 
others raised thcmselvca to fuidalorv (losition bv Ibiir 
lovaltv nut devotion vvliicb ciialiled lla'm fonmk rs of 
familiLS to transmit the govcrniiiental oIPio to tluir sons 
and grandsons 

Tims in lacb monanhj a portion renianud dinilK 
mull r tin king who appointed hts rilativis or trnstid 
otluials to rnli rinioti districts whilu the rest was in tin 
bands of fmdaturus of various gradi s Apart from llo i 
thin win till \grabaris luiiimiiiiis and towns wlori 
I'lal 1 ntonomv w is oflm ixiriisul liv the iklirs hoMi rs 
of priviht,M or i or|ioralloiis 

h* ittliilorit •» oj Iht i nKiitiil ttc ^ rin \ Ik if ik is li id 
llo ir fi iiiialoro s. Al U isi om. liiu' lui' Isiii loiind not in 
ilio \pinlilav. Ins (\r I I\)of whub do nun. 

«/ pnmis frnii Dbrit irl’lr i ilm onln ' niri Mini 
t tsiolr i^njit I Iv o I Itlriksii 1 1 ^ \il i I i i K i i ft 
Kr nidisi in I It nil ndsi ltiv< t'-m ritnrd I 
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Deccan Feudatories under the Cdlukyas and Rdstra- 
kutas — Under the Calukyas and RasUakfitas, the major 
part of their territories seems to have been in the hands of 
feudatories First of all these, were the Eattas who were 
the direct successors of the Maharattis and Bhojas of the 
Andhra period, The Nalas of Uolamvadi in Vellari and 
Karnal who were put down repeatedly by the Calukyas, 
the Maurya of Konkan with Pun as capital , the Sendrakas 
(Fleet D K D p 292) and the Kalaccuris Other minor 
families also existed and probably the Calukyas them- 
selves originally held a small kingdom under the suzerian 
authority of some powerful kings 

Inscriptions bring to light many minor princes 
and feudatories Thus from the Goa plates of Satyasradya, 
we know of one Indravarman of the Beppana family 
(J B B A S IX Saka 532) Similarly we find another 
family, the Sendrakas to which Kirtivarman’s uncle 
Sree Ballabha Senangaraja belonged (Ep Ind III) 
and the Balagamve Kanarese Inscription mentions the 
feudatory maharaja Pogilli belonging this Sendraka family 
(I A XIX) From two other inscriptions we know that the 
Aluva princes Satyavaha and his successors were feuda- 
tories under Vmayaditya (Sorab plates I A XIX, and 
Harihar plates, I A , VII of Saka 614-616). The Adur 
Sanskrit and Kanarese inscriptions of Kirtivarman 
mentions a king Sinda of Pandipur and Madhavati 
From the main family small dynasties also arose The 
I A XX mentions a Calukya Parahita-raja 

Feudatories of the Rastrakutas 

The Eastrakutas had innumerable feudatories, who 
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ruled thoir territories by hereditary right Proiiiinoiil 
among the feudatories were 

(a) fhe RaHan who were probably descended from 
Iho local barons oiiginnllv ruling Mahiirnstra and the 
RftRj,rakutns themselves were ono of these families 
(Kiclhorn s hst 7o) Amoghavarsa is called Alisajadhavala 
of the Ratja familj of Lattalura (for tlio Rrljns and tlicir 
emblems SCO Ep Ind Vol VII) The Ratta saniantas were 
many and in ono inscription iianiLlj tlio Sanjaii plaice 
llioy aro said to have more than once risen in revolt Tlieir 
inscriptions are numerous and two lines ajuicar to lin\e 
lioeii prominent iianieh (ho Raija malulsrtmantas of 
■^auiidalti (Kiclhorn 3 list no 70 ct sec) and the I{a((as of 
Ladalura — of whicli the geiieologj is found in tlio iiisLrip 
tioiis (Kiclhorn 8 hst noa 111 208) 

7 ho 1 adams 

In the norihorn region in ilio so called Senna country 
there iMstod the iadaviis who for a long tune rimmiiid a 
foudatorv lino Imt on the fall of ilio wistirn I alultva-i of 
Kaljaii thev rose to ludepciidoiin. i ml jitoaiarilv 

(0) 1 Ik 8imla nialiAm indalcsvar r-i - (Kk lliorn s Ii>( no 
111 1 >1 fcci L I note K 1 \l\ Jn-') 'ome of lln e "inda 
1 lliefs had llu ir ti iitri. at llliogav ili otlieri di rdn lln in 
mKis as lords of Karhad toim. ol lln 'iinl n i Hid 
llKiasi his ''imhmoMinIa and I a,n! naUr ivaill uliil lOn 
c I II lln iiisi h t -I loids of 1 1 S'* IV u„o (In ''iinl i ^ivi 111* 
naiin to tin ir jitim ip diiv -iinUvadi 

(< ) rin Kinl mill Is w n pro* ildj lonii 1 trd ullb th 
Kid mb us of \ 111 111 t V I o h id mhior I IJtllals at 1 ,|4nu i 
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(Halsi), Uccliasringi and Tripaivata (Fleet D K D p 284) 
Some of these mahamandalesvais mled with capital at Goa 
while others took the title of Lords of Konkana We have 
another line of Kadambas of Hangal (who however call 
themselves lords of Vanavasi) 

(d) The Pandyas of Konhma ) Kielhorn’s list 

(e) Pandyas of Nolamvadi X (nos 212-252) 

(/) The Silahara princes calling themselves mahaman- 
dalesvara and lords of Tagara and residing at Kolhapur 
(Kielhorn’s list 325) and Bulvad (Kielhorn’s 323) The Sila- 
ras seem to have been established in a region once in hands 
of Mauryas of Pun and in Padmavati durga and Prantaka 
durga One Silara mahasamanta Pullasakti and his son 
Kapaidin II describe themselves as lords of the whole 
Konkan (KieUiorn's Ins. nos 72-72— J A Vol XVIII). 
Knshna I entrusted Sanaphulla with south Konkan 
(D K D 392) Some of these princes had mahasamantas 
under them and the Silaras held sway from saka 930-1113 
(See Rastrakuta Empire boundaries, Fleet D K D 382-83) 
In addition to these, the Rastrakutas were overlords 
of the Aluvas and for some time of the W Gangas 
As the latter were weak princes, they had to submit to the 
Rastrakutas against the depredations of the Colas Conse- 
quently they were subject allies or friendly dependents of 
the Rastrakutas, w'lth whom they had matrimonial rela- 
tionship In fact one inscription of Kongan^ Sivamara 
speaks of the king being appointed by Rastrakuta Govinda 
and Pallava Nandivarman Butuga II secured the throne 
with the help of the Rastrakuta king Baddega or Amogha- 
varsa II, married his daughter, helped Krishna III to gain 
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the throne against the usurper Lnlhvaui and fighting 
against tlio Colas at Takkola killed Iho Cola king On 
account of this he seems to have received from the RaHjm 
kCitas the principality of Vaimvasi 12000 and Bclvohi dOO 
Thera are strav references to other fcudulorics. Ihus the 
Torkhcd plates (Ep Ind III) speak of mahilsainanla 
Uuddhavar^a the Kaira Ins speaks of mahAsainantu 
Prccanda son of Dhavula Several Calukjn families 
mainluined fheuisolvcs even after the fall of the Calukjas 
of nadami (Fleet D K D p 38) end probably from one of 
these the Calukyus of Kalyan rose The prouiuiout 
feudatories of the Calukyus of Kalvun includes the 
Kadambas of llangal and the N'olambus (Fleet U K 0 
p 437) the Hoysalus ruling the territory boUvtcn Konkmi 
and Vadaduvuya the Radius of SaundaU and Yiidavas of 
Scuiia 

Jfinor lines and tribnlaries of tln' Tamil connlnj 

In the e\treino south innumerable djiiasllcs uciaicd 
and ruled ni various toualiUcs with varviiig fortuiii"' 
under iioworful noiglitiour Lacli d^iiaslv bad its 
hovdav of glorv often suiccecdcd 1>> a period of ihjan 
dciicc and often of potttlcul downfall This Biriij,Klu had 
Ihlii going on from earlv times llie Utmas und (.an^ i’ 
liad risen to jiower in Iho wiai vvhllo the t eri^i and t > us 
had made a bid for supt.me imwir as will is the I vn huv 
Hut for a limo Ibi fens t olas and 1’ i».)\a.v b al to ubiall 
to till I* Illavas iiul on Ihiir downf ill Hu ( alas bei uiu llio 
-uunin (siwir I llimiltlv the K* i las la i mu a lulllu 
jHiuir in tin iviium rullhwist while i oiHi i f lb. m tlu' 
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Hoysalas established (heir authority after sanguinary 
wais with the Yadavas and others Of the minor dynas- 
ties, the more important were the Nolambas (a branch of 
Pallavcis), the Gaoga-Pallavas and the Pandvas of 
Ucchangi 

In spite of vicissitudes of fortune, these dynasties exis- 
ted for long periods and they gave then name to the locali- 
ties where they ruled Thus the Ganga territory came to 
be known as Gangavadi (96000) Similarly Nalambavadi 
(32000) and Ganga-nadu (6000) 

Tlip. Nolambas — Their line continued for a long time 
They were under the Gangas, then under the Rastrakutas, 
then successively under the Gangas and western Calukyas 
and under the Colas 

The Ganga-Pallaims — minor feudatory family 
ruled in Ganga 6000, and had their capital at Nandigin 
The Pandyas of Ucchangi — Who claimed to have been 
mahamandalesvaras and lords of Kancipura They were 
feudatories of the Calukyas, but were hard pressed by the 
Colas and ultimately became vassals of the Hoyasalas 

Other minor feudatory families were the Kerala 
yrinces and the Pandyas who were repeatedly chastised by 
the Colas, the Kongalvas (ruling in Kongal-nad 8000) the 
Changalvas (in Changanad) 

Feudatories of the Gur'jara-yratihdras and other 
dynasties of the North 

The feudatories under the Gurjara-pratihaias were 
numerous The most prominent among these were — 

(1) The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, who afterwards 
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turnedt their unns ngninsl their overloril and with the help 
of the Kacchapughatus kitted Uaijapftli (For their die 
glance see KJiajiiraho Ins Ep Ind I) 

(2) Near obout Rajorgndh there was another 
iiiinor Pratihftra hue represented bj Mi liftfftjrtdhiriij 
Mahendrajala 

(3) The Devagarh Ins throws light on another lino of 
feudatories represented by mnhasaninnta Vi?nurania under 
Bhoja (Saka 784) 

(4) The Tomaras Pchoa Ins of the reign of 
Mnhendrapala speaks of a line of Toinnrns who built a 
tempio 

(5) Near about Sivcdoni wo had diflorcnt lints of 
fciidiiloncs who bore llio lillo of ninhasanuiniadhi])ali 
riitco princes are known naniolv Ciiinarajn Undrblin(a 
and Durbhaia But another Si>t doni Ins speaks of a 
111 diarajadliiraja 'Niskrlankii ruling Si>oiloni (ref El I> 

((1) Some of the Guliilot princes wtro leudatoncs ol 
the I’ratiliaras cspctiallj IJic line at riialsu (sea tliiiliu 
Ins I \ \II) 'iankiragina was a gnat fighter in llie 
tause of his oserionl (Ithojal) 

(7) rile earlj ( haiminaiia printi -.—110111 t.n\akii In 
sinliaraja — wlio became gre Her bj wri sting the tcrritoic 
of the ronmru.s (^ec llarra IiisiripH'" I ^ 

riic dMUstics wliith were tin siuovsors of the 
I'rttihari mnninlic liad iiImi tfu ir f< uilatntu < 

( tilu! 'jua ul r.i/yanil — I mb r Item wnu s c f d 
fciidalorc lims iiitmhM-*) \ /.ii n/y 0/ if.» ; m-t 

(nn.kr Kumar n it 1) (t») 'I ih im iml dovat 1 11 i|aii alv la ol 
(nHlrifl..l I fe) lilt ( of N id.d ic has. the 
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name of- Alhanacleva) {d) The Cdhamdnas Vaijalladeva of 
^Bi’ahmapataka {e) The Pammdms of Candrdvati we 
have reference to one mandalika Dharavarsadeva and 
mahamandalesvara Kajukula Soma-smha (/) Another line 
of mahamandalesvaras were the Udnakas of yLa<ridali One 
of the princes was Samanta Smha, 

(g) The Vodana family of Nadol — (I A 1912) — we 
have a prince Pratapasmha of this line 

The feudatories of the Candellas included {a) The 
Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior — (&) and another line re- 
presented by maharanaka Kumarapala under the Candella 
Trailokyavarman 
Cedi Feudatories 

(1) The most important Cedi feudatories were the 
Cedis of South Kosola with capital at Ratnapur We 
have a large number of inscriptions belonging to these 
princes There were minor vassals like Maharanaka Kirti- 
varman of Kakkaredrika under Jayasmha or Bhogikapala 
Nirihullaka under Sankai’gana 

- Gdhadavdla feudatories — We have very little infor- 
mation about the Kanauj princes but the following feuda- 
tories are met with m the inscriptions 

,(a)- a line of feudatories of whom one was Ranaka 
Lavanapravaha 

,(&) feudatory Singara Vatsaraja 
(c) The Rastrakuta line of Badaun represented by 
]\^adanapala and Laksmauapala 

{df Probably also the Rastiakutas of Magadha 
- Fei^datories of tJ}e Cdhamdnas of ^amhhara They too 
had ^heir feudatories but we have little details aliout them 
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Paramiira feiidaloriei — We have very little reference 
to Pnramftra feuclatonca The most important feudatorj 
line was that founded by Jfaliilkumarn Lnksnin arnianu 
deva son of Ya&ivnrraan near Bhojinl Laksmnnrniaii 
was a silmanta 

There was a junior branch of the raraniAraa at 
Vagada (Bhander I ibI no 133) 

Rights and privileges of feudatories — Within their own 
territories the feudatories enjoyed autonomous nilo and 
e\ercisod many of Iho functions of soioroigii authorili A 
feudalorv stale was organised on the model of an iiidcpon 
dent monarchy and feudal princes hod tlioir own ofUcials 
like the ^andhiMgrahika amfttya or Priitihnrn Tlioj 
ruled their territories without intcrfercnte adnifnistercd 
justice made gifts and land grants inaintnined armies 
mid oven issued edicts in their own name 

All this npjicar from the liinumcrablo inscrijitioiu of 
llio ftudutor> princes many of whom held iiulhorllj In 
liioir territories for loiilinuous porioils txteiiding ovir two 
or tlirco centunus Of such lines mav lie mentioned tin' 
Itattas the Silftras tlic Paudviis of Konkaim llie Noluiim 
lias and various other lines of the Diccan and ihu south 
who mallituiiiid thomsehes h> IrunsftrrliiK thvlr alkhfanre 
to llie rising jRiwtr of tlie daj 

It was enstonn r\ for thtin to jiul Ihi nmus nl tin ir 
huzeraiiiB in llicir gr nils and inuripiions and soiiutiinrs 
111. .ri whi.li iial Is.n si irt.sl i.v fh.lr suicfains Thl. 
was all unlv.rsil . usioin iiiul rt.piir.s ti ifdiv anv diwus 
^l<ln M uiv of dll' jirinn > Ind s.|i it ilu 1 1 > <!' ami halin ts 
vndwnhw. aln vd> iiuutloiied lliiv IfmUlnrv jtiu.t. 
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seem (o have enjoyed the right of issuing their coins This 
subject has not yet been carefully studied but we have no 
hesitation in staling that the right of issuing coins was an 
accepted principle at least during the earlier period We 
have coins issued by many of the satraiis jointly with their 
suzerains { A.zes & Aspavarma, Gondopheines & Sasas, 
Gondophernes & Aspavarma, Whitehead, PMC T no 130, 
147, 150, 157, 159, see also pp 166 for coins of Rahjubala 
and Liaka) Coins were issued by the x\ndhra feudatories 
and we have specimens of those issued by a Maharatthi 
(Raiison CAWK Coins pp 57-59) Valabhi pnnces 
issued coins with the names of Kumaragupta and Skanda- 
gupta with their own Trident symbol in place of the 
peacock of the Guptas (J R A S 1893 p 137, Rapson I C 
p 25) Similarly they issued their bull type coins though 
bearing Gupta names (Allan p Cl) Coins bearing 
the v/ords Sri Rana Hasti seem to have been issued by the 
Parivrajaka Hastin (Rapson p 28, Cunningham — Coins of 
Mediseval India p 8) 

In lieu of the enjoyment of unmolested local authonty 
within their territories, the feudatories were bound to pay 
tributes and customary dues, io attend important cere- 
monial occasions like the coronation of the overlord or the 
performance by him of Asvamedha or other important 
sacrifices, and to lender military help m times of need 
We find very often the employment of feudatories against 
foreign enemies, or against rebels at home The records 
of the Rastrakutas and Calukyas of the Deccan as well as 
those of the Rajput kings speak of this 

Many such recorded instances aie found in the 
34 
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mscnplions To mention a few a Gupta fomlators lost 
his life in fighting for his overlord VmogliuMirs i 
sent Bnnkesa to conquer the Gniga Ratanialla (I I VI 
p 25 lliee p 42) Butuga the triond and son in law of 
Vnioghiu arsa fought against and defeated the Colas 
at Tukkohi The Gangu \li\ra ^inuha fought to lestoro the 
Rastmkn|a Indra The Ifojsalas were emplo\ed agiiiiist 
eiieinies b\ the taliilcjas of Kdian The Paraiinlra foiida 
lories fought againsi the enemies of their oeerlord (C \ 
\aidva Mill II) Such was the case with the gre it 
foiidalorios of the I’lntiharas J he Calnk\a Bhima sent Ins 
goniral the Paruniara DlniravniMa i gainst the tihun who 
sullortd a defeat 

But eorlain limitations were imposeil on ftiiilaloru s 
hv the onzerain power Prohahlj the so rcslrietions wore 
on the lines of llioso suggested in the ^rlliasiuslra of 
Kan|il\a (lost 1st edition p ills Ch on Dainlopaiiala 
erttaip) \ocoreliug to Kau|il>u — 

(I) I oiidatorics had to porforiii tin Ir blipnialid 
agrcoineiils 

(J) llie> were to inforiii and ineilo ilii ir oeirlonl on 
the oceasion of now nmlt rirkiiigs the marriage of 
iliililren or tlnir iiiaiigiiri lions 

(J) thee eoiild not hnihl forlris.iS uitfioal Ifi over 
lotil rt )» rmisbuni 

(1) thus eonhl not hold ,omiminleii|on wllti llo 
iniiilnlers vnd liiah ollh hd’ "f do ou* r on wido i 
his In Illlis t III 

(i) Ihis hid lo inform do oeirl'td lU.ut di i 'I'li'l 
loili • f lit ev I ind 
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(6) they had to inform him on the occasion of the out- 
break of a revolt or an attack on them by another power, 

(7) they had always to place themselves at the dis- 
posal of the lord and had to offer prayers for his good 

These were the restrictions imposed on them, but 
what were really observed is difficult to find out and 
feudatories did not always conform to the restrictions 
imposed on them by their overlords We have instances 
of private war carried on by them sometimes with the con- 
nivance of overlords and sometimes in defiance of them 
Thus even under Vikrama VI, we find private wars 
between feudatories 

Under the Pratiharas we find such instances Thus, 
the Una inscription (I A IX p 6) records a fight between 
the Calukya Samanta Avanivarman and the Capa 
Dharanivaraha Similarly the Teiahi Ins (I A XVII 
p 202) records a fight between two feudatories of the 
Fratiharas namely Gunaraja and Undabhata 

They often exchanged territories and we have at least 
one instance of the sale of 12 villages by Mahamanda- 
lesvara Munja to another feudatory of Vikramaditya 
(E I III No 43) 

Feudatories often strengthened themselves by marital 
alliances with the family of the overloid We have many 
instances of such alliances from south Indian history 
especially the Calukyas of Kalyan The inauguration of 
a feudatory was attended by the oveilord or his represen- 
tatives In the insciiptions of the Valabhi princes we have 
references to it as also in the history of other feudatory 
families 



iiCS Hindu PoUt}/ and Political Theories 

All those however vane<l in the enso of different 
grades of feudatories and in this respect at least three 
classes of feudatories niaj be recognized o g (a) feudatory 
lines subsisting from before the rise of the suzoriin power 
but reduced to lassalage 

(1)) Feudatorj lines established by junior bmnclies of 
a powerful dynasty (like the Paraniilra ^^allfll^.UInaru lino 
and the junior Cedi line of Ralnapura) 

(c) Feudatories of creation 

\s regards the first iwo we need nut sa> aiutliiiij. 
Feiidatorv lines of tlie first catt„or\ were niiiiicrons like 
the Kadanilias the Fallncns or the Gangns Tlicso wore 
once independent jiowcrs or olTshoots of tlitm but had to 
submit to powers likt the l{A.s(rakfi!us or Colas 

As regards the foudatonis of creation wo liale main 
sudi iiistiiiiecs tliough inscriptionid aciuunts are rather 
niiagri and whatoicr iiifuriiiatic n we halt iiiu>tK ioim-> 
from the soiitli Hut tiiuiigb few in miuilicr in irijilioiis 
throw iiiiuli light on tin relation lietweiii ourtord and 
ftinlators and the grint of fief-> on eeiiditioii of mlliUire 
ill Ip >ueh feudal grants are found in tin ■'onth Indian 
in-iripliin- 1 liiis in f I \ol I wi tind a grant id 7 lO 
\dla,t^ to a ihiif In llu UAi'takul i Kr w i \notlur 
iim riplion in If \'t i „ ihi Makiir ^ranl of Kr ii II 
sin aki of loiifirritig the Man n iii l-’ooo on lliiliu i for 
indit ir\ hilp tin loiiUrtlng ol 1 ind (or niibl ir\ lilpi 
do proud tw moth r iiiMtij.ii ii o( Until, i wlio m 
n w ird ( ir 111 Ip Hi n il lu t onle llu 11 in iv m l.i o" In 
it 111 ImiI I 1 HI III Koiinii ln> (11 \ t l -i) ik it i 
put. II lliidi trga win , nji ..1 Jim) vdl , i oi I < 
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Amoghavarsa Feudatories in their turn granted villages 
to subordinates and as instances we have the grant of 12 
villages by Eryappa to Uruga who commanded a force of 
Nagarattas Similarly Butuga granted the Atakur 12 to 
a subordinate Manalera, with the ceremony of laving his 
sword (E I III Atakur Ins of Krisna) In the Yadava 
records we find the grant of 32 villages to Acyutanayaka, 
(El XIII) while in northern India we have at least 
one instance of a grant of a village to the family of a 
deceased warrior (Garrah plate E I XVI) by the Candella 
Trailokyavarman In the extreme south, the grant of 
mihtaiy fiefs (raktakodagi) were common (See Rice— - 
Mysore and Koorg) 

Ordinary people who were also granted lands and 
privileges, rose to pi eminence and became governors or 
feudatories We have some instances from south Indian 
history The Ablur insciiptions (El V) of Vikramaditya 
VI speaks of the gradual promotion of one of his official 
One of them Rananganabhairava Govinda became maha- 
samantadhipati, mahapiadhana, mahadandanayaka and 
governor of Banavasi Sometimes not merely villages but 
other rights, titles and honours were confeired as we find 
in the South Indian inscriptions Thus one inscription (I A 
VIII) speaking of the victories of Vira Nolamba, confers 
on Marosethi, who had killed Kulva-raya, an umbrella, 
planqum), an escort, a throne and eight other rights 
Similarly the Belatora Ins of Rajendra Cola, mentions the 
rise of a sudra to the position of a mandahka though for 
some fault of his he was killed and his wife became sati 
Sometimes minor rights and privileges were also granted 
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The Taki plates (E I VI 35) of Rnjondra Chodnganga 
conferred on some famdv the right to reccuo betels from 
a gold plate 

Tho extent of torntorj conferred on fondntones or 
enjoyed b\ them of course Mined Sometimes thoj nilctl 
big tracts Wc hn\o inscriptions (El VI) pro\ing tliat a 
mahnmnndalcs\ era Ketara|n ruled 0000 \illagCh In 
another we find a Cola feudatory ruling 0000 Milages. 
While wc bine two other inscriiitions tho first of which 
(El VI 20) mentions a feiidatorv nmldharaja enjoilng 73 
Milages under the F CahikMib while in another a malm 
mfindalese ara ruled ouK JO Milages nmh r his siizirain 


\ikranm VI of Kaljan 

Tcmfciiciei 0/ feudal princes —Feudal priuees however 
wore gonorallj dissatisflcel with their sulmrdinnto position 
and ulwajs trieel to assotl independence Mnn> of the 
founders of the great dviiusties of the Ileecan or the 
bouih were in origin feuelid priiiecs Thus llhaliVtl a the 
imgeiiilor of the Maitrakas of \ulabhi was oiilv a m im 
pati (.raduaU> his suee-c- ors iLv,uimd the higher lill. of 
iimlmnija ami afnrwards ii'-siiimd ih. sivh- ami tubs of 
imlep.mleme The earlv ( rthikvas wire, minor pr in'. , 
evho Mized bovereigii (a.wer from tin Kali, areas Ih.ir 
seu lessors the in'truUulas had Ins a kijit m ihi.k l.v la 
( ulukvas ami hiul beta th.ir f. mlulorv bat Hialidarg. 
islablish.d ovM.uu ,H.w.r Mali ia .urn was al o .la 
. V. with 111. ( dakv is of hrle .a fait, r dim., t i bk 
Ilia Ib.e das of lie .ra laimli . or ib. \ at n i* of I v .„.ri 
IS w. U ss ihi K ill till IS or ih. » ol IS ia lb s-.olli a. lb 
1 nab II vs I dvuo.M.sor l*.i m .s . ( N. Hh tabiu.m 
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also feudatories As soon as (heir suzerain power became 
weak, the able iounclers of (he greatness of these dynasties 
asserted their independence, enlarged their dominions and 
made themselves impoitant by successful wars and 
conquests 

This tendency to levolt is noticeable throughout the 
history of India from the time of the Andhras to the 
Mussalman conquest It was so great that the suzerain 
power had always to remain on the aleit and to wage 
wars to put down lebeliious vassals Southern princes 
often took summary vengeance on a defeated vassal, who 
had dared to revolt We have stories of feudatories being 
imprisoned in the Cfilukya records while the Cola lecords 
repeatedly speak of cruel punishments being inflicted on 
lebellioLis Keiala and Pandya princes 

Acknowledged Feudal gradation — The greater feuda- 
toiies had vassal princes undei them and these in their 
turn ruled by hereditary right The terms on which they 
maintained themselves were similar to those enforced on 
their own overlords This gradation of ruling authority 
IS an important principle in the administrative and poli- 
tical history of Hindu India, so much so that powerful 
monarchies like that of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, kept only 
a part of then territories directly under them leaving the 
rest in the hands of feudal princes As we pass on 
towards the age of Mussalman conquest we find the multi- 
plication of feudal families and vassals of various grades, 
with various titles Towards the close of Hindu political 
supremacy we have an almost universally acknowledged 
feudal gradation in the SukranTti This gradation com- 
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bmed with msctijitiomil records giscs us the following list 

of feudatories lU a rising scale of power and authoritj — 

Silmanta 

Mahabnniantu 

rMiHidiilika 

J Malmiiiandalil a 

I Mandalesvam 

I M aluMiiaudalcsc ara 

uaja 

Maharfiju 
HaiAdliir-tja 
Maliariljndhiraj 
IhirrniahlnUftraha 
I iikracartiii 

The Sukriiiiiti gnes us the following grndi — 

llovcniiu In Kars is 
lacs lacs 

^Aiiiaiita * d 

MAiidiilika d lU 

llAjA “> -’<) 

MiihArniA di) ^ 

MnrAt 1'**' 

Ttori s ( run • 

samrai ' 

\ iral 


s tri diliuio 1 or iinivi r d louiiarrh 
I ho inscription Ihrov nioti. h^hl on ihc'^ fi mlau ri c 
mil lln Ir lllK > iiol di s 

\l lU I till tiiiild -rulitioii w ti limp! r llio 
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greater feudatories of the Gupta period directly under the 
monarch assumed the title of Maharaja (with their wives 
calling themselves Mahadevi) Below these were the 
Samantas or Samantadhipatis, but they were probably 
entirely dependent on the king and were of no conse- 
quence It was during the turmoil succeeding the Huna 
invasion and the final disruption of the Gupta monarchy 
that the number and gradation of feudatories were 
multijilied 

In the Deccan, even under the Andhras, feudatories 
like the maharathis and mahabhojas existed On the fall 
of the Andhra monarchy, these maharathis or rattas be- 
came more important, while m the different localities, new 
families, consolidated local sovereign authority under para- 
mount dynasties like the Caliikyas, Rastrakutas and the 
western Calukyas 

In the Tamil country, independent chiefs and dynas- 
ties like the Kerala princes, the Pandyas and Colas were 
reduced to the position of vassals by the Pallavas The 
Ganges and Banas underwent fluctuations m fortune and 
when the Colas became the suzerain power, they reduced 
their defeated rivals to the position of feudatories 

Prom the inscriptions we find various styles and titles 
assumed by the feudatories Some called themselves 
samantas, other mandates varas, other assumed the title of 
Raja and Maharaja while several feudatories of Gurjara- 
Pratiharas called themselves Maharajadhiraja, only 
refraining from assuming the style of independence and 
paramountc}^ viz Paramabhattaraka and Cakravartin 
Thus, among the Gurjara-Pratihara feudatories we find 

35 
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^^athanallova of Rajorgndh calling hanself Maharaja 
dhiraja and the same title is assumed hv NisUalanka and 
Burbhala go'eming Si>oduni while wo ha\o two fciula 
tones mahasainanta Visnurania and lindahhaja reinaining 
satisfied with (he lesser title 

Feudatories had also other titles The tilhainan i 
Alhanadova of Nadul called himself a iiiaharAjn while the 
J’arainAra princes of Candritrli (\nss.ils of the CAlukias of 
(lUjarat) called thcmscKea niilndalikn iuahaiiiaudali,s 
vara or Rajakuhi (1113 200 210) The C ihaiintnius of 
Bhininal called thcinscKcs inahOrAjajiutra and inaliArAja 
kula while many jinncos assuniLd the title of RAiiaka or 
inaliArAnaka (Kielhoru 8 no HO 180^ filb sj 210 22o 218 
410) Wo ha'o at least one jirinee calling hinisilf lihogi 
kapAla (Nirihalluka) no 429 V CAhamAiu (LUdators laIN 
himself Adhir'ija (Itha List HI) The ttriiis I’Ajukiila 
\I iliArajikuhi UAnaka and MuliArAiiiika hale giMii rise to 
■ ho modern titles of Ruwiil MahArawid RAiiA iiiid 
Mahitraiia 

The ft iidatoru s of the niscui like the l‘a||a8 >hid us 
K id initias of (ii a I'aiidr is of Koiikaiia ri mahn d Ml i-tu d 
witli ilic lull) ol nialia.s.tiiiaiita iiiahanam vidadhi|iall or 
iiiahtmandaliisMira ''oiiii of the Krai iiiih u* uHi 1 
till nisi Uts lonl of honk in olliir lO' niiitd lln llUo of 
lord ol IkiiiiMis) wliih oilu r )iniui-s ii'imii>d die lid 
ol 110111118.1111 ml olhi|uili III li III! inilali 'll ir id|ii|i.iU or 
Konkaiia ( akr iiarlin 

h t'olution <*! /iii/ff’tf htuthfU 1 1 lim m lU on die 

niiinlM r of fi iidaioiiie inii|li|»liol and do iiinnii eralile 
jiriiti ilin..s iiid ihtils r'li-silid III d tlirir iiidioiili I tie 
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contumous warfcirc of I lie peiiod did much to strengthen 
thib principle 

The oiganisalion of the Rajput fighting aristocracy 
marked (he last phabo of liie Socio-political cliange fraught 
tilso with gicat economic consequences The Rajput septs 
.which III cOLiise of time lOse to the traditional number of 
thirty-six, gradually established themselves in different 
localities and imposed then authority over a subject 
po()uI<ition of Juibbandmen tiaders and lower grade 
woikmon Distiicts and subdivisions came to be assigned 
to gieat leadeis and then kinsmen, each one of these being 
called upon to fight foi the overlord in times of war 
Gradually, the hcreditaiy principle operated and the 
smallest holders claiming kinship with the Rajput lulers 
became the owners of the sod with the light and prmlage 
of fighting leaving all work of production to the peaceful 
subject Brahmins, Piiests and traders maintained them- 
selves by obtaining grants and privileges oi by forming 
associations oi guilds foi self-defence The people at the 
bottom were called upon to do service to their masters who 
gi'adually asseited then lights to tribute and seivice, to 
which new imposts and obligations m course of subsequent 
ages were added The chief chaiactenstics of the system 
in vogue m Rajiiutana have been desciibed by Todd in 
Rajasthan (Vol I, Chapter on the Teudal system of 
Rajputana) Though conditions differed in the various 
provinces and principalities the following points are 
worthy of note ^ — 

(1) Each Rajput king had under him, a number of 
chiefs, each bound by ties of fidelity and seiwice and com- 
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niauding a specified number of soldiers m the field supplied 
by him 

(2) The chiefs holding grants from the king (Putta 
wats) had their distinctive badges crests and baiinorb and 
111 some cases (Chief of Salumbra) the nght of coming 
silver and e'en the right of leading the 'an of the armj or 
acting us Regent m the absence of the king 

These 'nssal chiefs held lands snlluiont for their mam 
tameiue vGrasia— from Gras mamiumonce) and had to 
perform unrestricted mditar\ son lets at bonie and abroad 
lint tlicro "ns niiollicr clu'S (Ihi lilioonim) "ho laid l)\ 
priKnpti'o jiossossion paid an nniuial (luit nut and did 
lotal sort ICO 

(3) fht Missal "IIS obliged to alicnd llio loiirl of bis 
maslor to actoni|)im\ Ins imislcr in Imnt and war and lo 
gi'i hilnsilf ns a host igi or liis life in war for Ids inaslir 

(41 rite temmt "as subjtit lo the laws of iiliif and 
forifciliirt blit tlaso lii"S ^radnalK list lliiir form and 
III mail' Iixiiliius fii fs "iru laid m |» r|atnit\ 

(d \((oiding lo IliL slrht rub land ronld imi Is 
dll lulled nilhonl Hit lon-iiit of Hie I me bin HiU 
_ri diiiilK bniki iIoimi 

(d) Till king 1 lidini d till uiird-hip of Hu niinur nut 
Ills |urmii-sion "iis niinmd for Hu niarriu„i of ' i iG 

17 ) \assdsuiri nijiiirid li nndtr ods Id i itiitri 
liiilioiis 111 linii ' of i 111 irn i • "I Hu lord dun„lit r 

I si riu MIS if i tun Ii oil r liii" 1 1 1 r " u u full lu i r 
" iHim Ills linnis lb lonid ulslitid ilu I n d n il,»- j ro 
\isiiiis (or 111' ilidliiii k iMiM in 1 t ' " ' o ni ( r 
In oil! onin Hi in md *t no Ui s d H' 1 1 iti lb 
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in turn \\ ere subclivideil Vainilies added to their fortunes by 
now acqiUbitions and ihiib Hhayads were e&talilished The 
smallobi chief was the owner of a riiursa or “knight’s fee ” 
The clansmen looked np(>n him as their leadei and would 
fight for him c\en aaanist the king as was the i)ractice in 
France or the continent. 


This s^stcnl wa." of giadual evolution As we know 
fiom (he A ilhasas(i<i, the giant of land for military ser- 
vice (Ayudlny<ika vilLiges) was known in ancient India and 
even in (ho days ot the Arthasastia kings levied Sena 
bhakta, oi subsistence for tioojis In times of war and 
anarchy chiefs and siib-chiefs multiplied, and giaclually 
custom and tune helped in evolving a system of land- 
holding on condition of militaiy seivice Minor princes 
saved themselves by submitting to such conditions of 
SCI vice In course of time, the fighting biotheihood multi- 
plied, and thus with militaiy service and time-honouied 
incidents and customs a feudal system aiose 

Todd, the histoiian of the Rajputs, made an investi- 
gation into the incidents of this so-called feudal system of 
Raj put ana To a western observer this system of land- 
holding on condition of military service, the gradation of 
landholders with peculiar privileges and rights and with 
■ incidents similar to those existing m many countries of 
Europe, appeared to be really feudal, and in the absence 
of a better word to designate the system we may also use 
the same expression But there were many inherent 


differences 


First of all, m India it was never fully accepted that 


all lands belonged to the king 



-ri Iluuln t^uhttcal Tluonct 


Secondly land enjojed b\ tho R ijput clans and nail 
vidud leaders remained coundolclj \cstcil in tliein and 
pnsfeed by heredUary descent There wore no hard and 
fast laws ot escheiit and confiscation on niisc'ondiict or al 
the will of the lord 

rinrdlv the mendjors of a Rajput sub i Inn looKtd to 
their own leader is thiir (worlord and llicbo clan lords 
ilaiuiiHl social equality with the kni!,’ 

Rajput feudalism was thus a of clan foialalism 
and boro a close rcscuiblaiice to lht>so orj,auis,iiioas 
of keltic Ircl iiid or of the Ilighlunils 

fsOt < T' lilt III of / OCIllUlClt 

As wo haic said pruiimis wiru diiided into snidhr 
iiiiils uaiuclv (a) bmall distrii Is (ti) Tow ns i ad (t 1 V'dla^i-s 
1 ho iiaiiu and iir^ iiiisatioii of sia h smaller dkisioiis \arud 
in the difTorciit parts ut India 

(1) In haslini tndia there who the Vi'-ijas (niih 
ilni-^ions of the ff/iaf fist riilcit lis \is.ijapalis Xisaias 
wire loinjHiscd of a niinilHr of \dlaj.t.s is wc know troia 
ihi I’alj and 'scan iiisi niilioiiH •sinallir dislricls had lh> ir 
„o\i.rnors liki Itii rub is ot Muiduhis or \ isa\as or \dta,i 
proiips ics WL kiniw from lln H nnoitar qair i in'* tuitions 
\\ ilbiii llu jiirisilii lion ut 'iiili local oila uih. who uir> 
iitlor snin iiilas or rocid utlus ts thin w cs mi \dtit (ban i 
or \dhdi ir III i whit li was pii olid iwi r bs do b»*.lolIjial 
iiid win ri jiisltio was lobiiiiiisti ti il he do l*s vl Jioke 
Widiiii do 1 . diu |»iloi pok. 1 ot mlbut .uli-sis 
• \isiisl mol Honor olfii 1 lik< lb> Uool lo iSoV vs lUn to 
pi d Is <o 1 olil I tiiultm I an 1 s idklk v' in i tdil ti 
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to the moving spies, collected royal dues, apprehended 
criminals or discharged their other duties lender them 
there were the menials like the Catas and Bhatas or the 
Khasas, Karnatas and Malavas who were so called because 
they were recruited from the mercmary adventurers of these 
localities of India 

(2) In Western India there were such small divisions 
— Mandalas or village groups, sometimes called Pathakas 
subdivided into Pattalas, and occasionally we find village 
groups of 3, 6, 12, 24 etc , the village being the smallest 
unit A Malwa grant speaks of a Prati-Jagaranaka 

(3) In the Deccan the units were the subdivisions of 
the Rastras called Visayas which were composed of village 
groups while individual villages were the smallest units 

(4) In Tamil India a number of villages (Ums) and 
townships (Pams) constituted the smallest division of the 
ISlaclus or Nads (or Taluks) Kottamas and Pallas were 
separated This type of organisation lasted till the days 
of the Vijayaynagar kings Districts were often designated 
by the name of the chief village or town in them The area 
or size of a Nad varied Sometimes Nads were designated 
by the number of villages in them and the area was deter- 
mined by the natural boundaries like high loads, iivers 
canals etc Many of the biggest units, as we have shown, 
were called by the name of the chief town or the numbei of 
villages in them The Nadus suivived in Kanara, Malabar 
and in Tamil country proper 

(5) The Kanarese distiicts had a peculiar organisation 
of their oWn though similar to those of the Tamil countiy 
Under the Calulryas of Kalyan village groups oi Nads had 


UnuliL iinU i* )Uttcol Th orict 


an organisation of (heir o\\n 0\cr each of sm.li groniis 
wire tlio ofTipiiils og 

1 Mane-M?rgatUlo (household niiistor) 

2 Nad pergaddo (commissioner of a counf>) 

The Nad porgadilo wna assiatcrl hv a nnmlicr of 
oHldals The ^udi instriplions (no D) iiieiilioiis llu 
names of these (E I \V) Wo dnd from it that the \ilJa”i 
group of hisukad 70 was ruled b\ a Maiieecrgadde who 
wi s assisted — 

1 Two Tanlrapnlas (f oiiiiiillors or n'-M.ssois) 

2 \ Pr idliflna 

i \n \li%a C^eHielarv to the CouniiU 

4 \ Nad pergtwhlc 

\ illau s or \ dla^e groups had u 4fa\or (PriMleea) ewer 
till III while in each edlage there wius a mII igi account int 
who w s called in Kaiiara ■4iina hhoga fl I Mil W 
''lull Ins Kah'wai \4 1 Milnr ININ hahhin l<ada^) 

I oral (,oi I riiiiii at 

llasing hiielK de'crdad the adininislratiei ollUid' 
and die I'loiih of the \aricai' parts ol Norlla rn and '•mitla rn 
India wc pass on to dmc ii'S llu ^o\i niiia 111 of tin 'inallc '' 
diM'ioii' name K tiu ( oiiuiuim ' rowii'and \ illim' ' '' 

I well known to tiui alndt at' of fndi lo HI tor^ Hi 
'iiidh't units wcrii practh dU min,<'' '>'• 
iiihalal nils lhou„li niinor ollkml' u |Oi nti 1 meal aiOho 
rile and i eac list toe it dm 1 is d ilfKociinin at lO 

India u 1^ (o i> 11 d I>\ > mnols r ( i u ’ lit’t "| ill 
mIIi.c' ill don_injo\e I iiitoiiomv (i. m dm. ih \« I' 
(,,n> rin W Ii h icdK di totl'd l>\ tt. el' >' I'd n 
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who .utcmph'h (o o^l^lbllbh Tmpoi’ial aiilliority durins^ 
.su})'>e([uen( pcnods I^vou the .Mauryas who earned their 
intoUeienee (o the niinii(ch( details ot government allowed 
IhcH* village ('oinnuiiiil le.s to snliMst, and the author of the 
guMt Auliasa^ua not only advocated their retentation 
iuit also s( lengthened them l>y fostering co-operative iiuder- 
lakings m local m.ittcis .md by checking disobedience to 
local .inthoniy on the pait of lefractory individuals 
.Secondly, .ittcr the tall ot iJic Alaiiryas none of the 
goveinnicnt'. eshiblidicd in the dilieicnt provinces of India 
thought of caiiung ihoir iiuorteiencc loo far wdiile constant 
wai', <111(1 luiinoilb iorced ilio localities themselves to 
assume lex al luirdens and to clischaige local functions 

'riu' village coinmiuuty siihsistod throughout the whole 
of India (hough its charactei diffoied m the great divisions 
of the countr}' In the North and in parts of the Deccan 
tlic vill<igc community w'<is more of an administrative and 
hoci.il unit tlnin <in almost perfect socio-economic com- 
iiiumil iiistitiUion as w’^e find in Jamil India In the Noith 
the vilhige managed its owm affans under the Gramaiii and 
hvtei on under the Gramika The medueval designation of 

this village chief was — 

(a) Pat lakila in the Mahva legion 

(b) Grainapati or Gramika in Hindustan 

(c) GiTimakiita in the Deccan From Pattakila the 
present word Patel has been' derived while Gramakuta has 
been coiiupted into the modern Gamot In some inscrip- 
tions w^e find mention of the Mahattara The name 
subsists in the present Mhafcre in Konkan Cinder the 
headman were the Paiich or the five officials of the village, 
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of which we find a glowing account in Sabhflpannn 
Chapter V These oIBcinls were the SaniAhartA the '=:ai|i 
\idhnta the Ganaka the Lckhaka and the Saksi Itojal 
olTicinls like the (lopas of the Atthai>fistra collected taxes, 
chocked accounts and superintended groups of Milages 
from file to a hiiinlred and sometimes to a thousand If 
we are to belioio m the Smi-li lilernture Cbpcciallj Maim 
and \njila\alkja the rojal officials o\or 10 100 or 1000 
ullages were innmlawed In grants of taints unit occasloiiat 
dues. The ullage olders admimatored jusikc in minor 
eases regulated the use of pasture lands iiiainlaiiiLd the 
educational and pious fouudutioiis anil put down i nines 
w ithin their jurisdie tton Prutticall) the sainu s\stcm conti 
nucil throughout the whole of Northern India riiii also 
regulated the remunerations of the nuehanas and arliHiins 
altiulieil to the ullages The admission of outsiilirs into 
111 ! ullage was also iii thiir hands and the utaiillivaliil 
lands belonging to tlie uiingo was al-o nnder Ihur i barge 
Tijpuol \ illiiijiti - \8lo\llla„es uirious tijas i sisled 
like IJiose of till Him of till VilliasAstri fliat IhmiU im n 
Hons \illages wiiiili tilliir forimd p irt of tin ri>\ il 
ill me sue or were \\ udbiuikas (lu id on niilit irv Umiri) 

(a) ■'oiii,, eillaccs were managed In tin ir oumr' 
III wlioiii line bail bull ci'i'i a- \„r ilmr is In lln tin 
''Hill gr lilts of \„raliAi Is an iiniin rolls in lln lii't is if 

India 

{II) \illigiswiti soinilinii ,ranli I in llo U iiipl. > of 
lis if _ihIs mil will rillisl liv lln 1 e el I < ipte 

(i I lo\ inls tin I il I if lb llnnivi j v* t sett i 
I nil In In -.1 llili 1 In Inllll Ilk o 11 I fs I ilto f III I n < ( I e I 
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seivice of a Icadei cleceabcd or in lieu of a promise 
of furni&hino mililaiy help 

{d) Lasl of all Ihcie weie the ordinaiy villages directly 
iindei (he Icing's oOicialb and some of which foimed the 
king’s demesne 

111 legard to (ho fust and (he (hird type of villages 
nofhing need iic baid The giantee or his family exercised 
jurisdiction thciein, and as a ude the giant of a village 
was accompanied liy (he giani of othei attendant 
pi 1 Vi leges, eg, 

(a) Fiscal and leveniie immiindies, namely the non- 
payment of oidinaiy taxes to the king, the right 
to lequisitions a-nd the acquisition of eveiy thing 
bv accession etc 

t 

(d) Exemption from the entry of loyal officials — 
menials and soldieis (like Cata, Bhata, Malava 
and Kainala) and from militaiy requisitions 
(c) Endowment with lower criminal and civil 
juiisdiction 

Such grants were made, as we know, for all times in 
the future, and in some inscriptions it is laid down that the 
gift was made for a period “as long the sun and the moon 
enduie” Kings making such grants called upon their 
successors of the same family or of new dynasties not to 
violate their grants since the religious merit arising out 
of gift of land go to leigmng princes, while the annulment 
of grants was associated with the worst sufferings in after 
life 

Village Administration of Bengal — So far as Bengal is 
concerned very little infoimation is furnished by the ms- 
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criptions of whith onlj n few hn\o come down to ub The 
following inscriptions are iiuportaiit — 

(1) The Tandpore grants edited b\ 1’ irgilar 

(2) The \mgnclii grint of VigrahnpAla {L I Ilf) 

(1) The Ohiigrahati Copper Plato of '^aniiiear ido\ i 

(4) Tiiipara Copper Plato grant of LokaiiAtlia 

(El Will) 

(■>) The Damod irnpore ( opper Plate iii-eriptioii 
(E I W I! G Uabiik) 

Prom llie^e wc know that the \illiigi thlers jiartiii 
patid in Mlhgo affinn In the iiiHriptioii of ‘^aiiiAiara 
(leva wo find a grant of land after eunsiilt itiuii with tin 
Milage people at the instance of DAimil a tin jiidgi fin 
loeahte was the Milage \a\ahj isika in liorakaiii indalii 
Iisndalli was the goMriior of the Maiidala whih mah r 
him was the oflker PiiMtraka \ Krahniin Mipntil a 
sMiinin appronilied tin judgi for a picii of land and 
lliiitupon Daimika consulted the elders si\ eif whom iii* 
nieiilioned he name 

1 reini the Paniodaiai«>re Plate-, it ajifie lr^ that \dli,i' 
were' within the jeirisiln lion of \ f-, i\ ipali- i nd lint f'ra 
inika-, or lleadnnn apiannieil oeer tlnni to aildilnai n* 
these there wtu mine ollie r ollli nil'' and m tue juipli <d 
|M' ition eeliost opinions eetn Miimht in It iiii[siri loi 
milters Proniini nl iinoiu the e weti’ 
to) \f diall ir I 
(h) 1 nsl ip d Is 
U ) leiie islli IS 
( fl \sl I lent ithli ir m t 

111 V t'lilion lo to I t -.ird ' 1 et 1 I 
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VtUages in the Extreme South 

In the extreme South and in the Tamil country gene- 
lally the village was something more than a mere adminis- 
trative unit Hcie the village elders not onlv exercised 
administrative functions hut also managed the economic 
icbourees of the locality finder this system the village 
turned to become a self-sufficient, co-operative republic 
Many villages were cultivated by the men of the locality 
jointl}^ The Cola lecords give us detailed accounts of such 
village governments and the working of the village 
assembly Some of the South Indian Inscriptions give us 
details about the constitution of village assemblies, the 
qualihcations foi inembeiship, the woik entrusted to them 
and the grounds foi exclusion fiom these bodies It will 
be out of iilace to describe here all these things in detail, and 
we refer our readeis to the two woiks of Dr Kiishnaswamy 
lyengai, eg , “Ancient India and the Sketches of Ancient 
Deccan ’ 

We find in some localities the existence of com- 
munal owneiship of lands oi the periodic distribution of 
lands among villageis In this respect the custom of 
Kaiiyad is woithy of our attention (Ind Ant III) Accord- 
ing to one authority, the land in Tanjore distiict was 
divided into (a) Samuddya/m or communally owned, 
{b) Pallahhogyani, (o) Ekabliogam oi owned in perpetual 
ownership by individuals Land of the second category 
was annually redistributed In each block of villages, a 
headman was elected In the Malabar Distiict communal 
cultivation still subsists in some villages The Maiatha 
village under Sivaji and the Peshwas was self-supporting 
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and had a large nuinhcr of oltlcials inoni db and ariibans for 
its inlornal adminislrulioii as well as tor the inauiUuamo 
of social life 

I oicii Ooiernnunt 

The go\crnincnl of towns was eiitnisteil to siiciial 
adininisliators In the Vrlliiibastra we find Nagarakas 
ruling cities or if the ana wis i big out a quarter of it 
1 ho\ had nuiltifanous duties to (ic rforni and tlu sc, iiiclndi'd 
tin |ir< s( rwition of |)oact ciiqiloMnenl of spa's the tolicclion 
of tolls and ro\al dues ihe issue of passports i hastiscniinl 
if wrongdoers the nuinUnaiuc of sanilarv regulations 
the control fin and the coIIclIioii of inforiiiation rigarding 
the nuinber and iiuoiues of the inhabib nls In lla cilas of 
till am lent and niediav d )Kriodtht\ had also lo i oiilrol lla 
marl ( I anaouiae tlu hours of the das bs the sound of 
(nini|Hls and had to close the gales after dusk This 
Ihiis toiiibimd iiiar.isti rial jiiri'-da tains with saraais other 
fiiiulious 1 la re wen judges in all im|iurtanl eities i ml 
111! re were Vdhikaraims or \ilhisllmii ls for tlu adimnis 
Irilion Ilf jiislui Ihe \sii| a liieriptliins rehr to tlu 
\ luaraMSolialakas but we know Mrs hlllo alsiul tlu ir 
(umluiiis We base uiils a fi w rifi nines to llie lulmlim 
Ir ilise iiuu hiiiars of losviis in liuslia sal fmh i rml on lliis 
slibjeit some Ivht 1** llirossli lis lla sisesloni lln riplU u 
ami all ill i riplnm sshhli d» ‘iil»* the _os i niiiu id ol 
toipulri liop'alri es as mini (I I ^ ol I gil|iilubr llko] i 
I’r etdi It s bs a c oeim el of lisi Tlu jnieuiiui iiu ml t 
'! llu Isiied SM Ii llu 1 mm Old dll <l Hu hole' i \|'s 
1 u i' 1 llu < iiiiiii iiul. r of lb dm vuinli u alt i 
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other members Similar information is obtained in regard 
to (he government of Vaisali In the Damoclarapore Ins- 
cription wo find towns governed by the Kiimaramatya, 
assisted by the Nagarasresthi, the Prathamaknlika, the 
Srirthaviiha, and the Kayastha, and by some other 
olTicials 

But while these towns remained under the direct 
government of royal officials, there were other towns and 
cities of which the administration was entrusted to popular 
bodies Municipalities and popular corporations took the 
place of the royal officials in these and we have ample evi- 
dences to prove their existence from Smili works as well 
as fiom inscruptions The number of inscriptions is not 
very considerable, but they go to confirm the evidence 
supplied by the Smrtis From time immemorial there 
existed in India organisations and associations of the 
Pauras and Janapadas in civic and rural areas In Niga- 
mas or market towns such associations and guilds came 
into existence and vaiious types of guilds devoted their 
attentions to commercial and industrial persuits At one 
time these Frenis and Sanghas which had commercio- 
political objectives were dreaded by the kings But pro- 
bably after the downfall of the Mauryas, when the policy of 
centralisation came to be discarded more or less, corporate 
organisations came to establish themselves m important 
local areas In course of time the number of these multi- 
plied Sometimes a guild or a corporate body strengthened 
its position by obtaining legal sanction from the king of 
the locality, and came to be vested with important civic 
privileges and functions In some other cases, a benevolent 
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pnriLe com meed of the iinbilit\ of ro\nl oflKmls to 
iniiuslcr to the comitlelc well Itcing of his auhjeetb \olim 
liirih granted a charter to i l>oil\ of llrilhinanaa 
or inlhiciitial nicrcliants endowing them wttli a large 
ntiinlier of iniporlant ii\ic prmlcgcs 

Before w( go on to dt-<etiss the CMdcnco at our dispoMil 
we tnttsi [Kitiit out the anioiint of imporlatue at tat lied to 
these tooi>trati\e associations iii later 'sinfti works as 
will <s 111 the Niliatulha'* in the chajiter known as 
Sana iih ya>il rniiin Tin ■kinrti works whiih thiolt more 
attention to tilts siilijci t in thost of "Vaji'iualkMi llfhas 
Jilt) Katiasana md Naraila Tlie\ mako a i It nr disimi 
tton latwisti tin torporations tslahlishtd 1 >\ the king 
whiih Is dissrilKil as Hajal i-ltiuiiiii It The olliir kind of 
torporalion iiHognistd h\ these writers w is tlu sniiinliii 
IrtaMiiiail In tin laseofllu Rajakrt isai|ii n Ihi iliilni 
iiM I anil froni tin 1 mg or roial olln nils as would apm ir 
fumi tlu {oUowiu_ \uissa_cs of Vuiiimalkava ind llrinis 
pall 

nstra -jr ojr Tnaritq at tj i 
ift-H ifaai JSit iTim Ti-arfiifia 
(-fntn frr-t at is-ststdiT i 
sifi larint ai ntifi aisitta 

— tie'^ai i 


Ij-siss j Tneas n nr ns a 

Ihi ilniii s lur dl\ i ntiii't. I !•> tie n> ' '> ninltif tti . i • 
Hill lOi haled 111. proti.li.iii •.( tin „r.-iiu k'o'O d ml 
u . r. nil . 1*1 ni lo >• >'* 1 ' ''..1 j t a * »( 1 d ta 

t r lop U I lm„ * f ‘ 1 . I— ' ‘"‘I 'I *' ’ ' o' ' I ' ' ' 

1 t. It lie I .nll.d *o I nl|s.fl I » f I 1^0 * Ohlr i i I t * 
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sec l-hrvl (he sat'd v oL (he stale midit not ])e endanoerecl 
Aceordiiio lo the Vn'aiiiil ii»daya the lands and quarters 
eutnislod (o (hem weie not lial)Ie (o taxation, the cdrpoia- 
tion alone henii* enq)o\ve’'ed lo assess taxes and to apiDro- 
priale (hem In lenard to the Samiihaki lasamudayas 
ihese were insiiliitcd liy (he people of a particular locality 
w’lth tiic pornussion and sanction of (he king Thej^ 
eiiteied into agreement amongst themselves, and 
generally these weie in wiiting jVrembers ^vcie morally 
and legally hound to follow (he local regiilations, and the 
tunctions exorcised hv (hem included, aecording to Brhas- 
liati quoted by Viiamitrodava (a) maintenance and 
lepair ol {luhlic halls, tanks, w'atei’-eourses and gardens, 
(i)) maintenance of temples, [ilaccs of public gathering and 
leligious w’oiship, (c) feeding and maintenance of the 
pool and (he deslilute, (d) exeavalion and stoppage 
ofc wnuei-coLiises, and (o) piobably also the making of 
aiiangements foi local pioteclioii in limes of apprehended 
danger 

Fiom other passages it appears clearly that the execu- 
tive business of coiitiolling these corporations was entrust- 
ed to Kdryacmtalais wdio numbered generally from four 
to five These corporations seemed to have been entrusted 
with the right of collecting taxes and had a common fund 
ot then own, they could raise loans and there was a 
common liability to pay these ofi The king generally had 
not the legal right to interfere m their affairs But he 
could intervene if there were factions fighting among 
themselves or when there was a quarrel between the 
Kdryaycintakas or M'ukliyas and the ordinary members 

37 
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They enjoyed ft miniljor of immunities and liad llu> rifthl 
of e\[jor(ing and importing goods uit/iouf goicriinunl 
bnnclion as well os the lowing of loeal dnlica to fill llair 
own colfers 

UnfortuiiftkU while tin so passages (karls imiiiati 
the oMstento of sutli torporalo liodas we In ic iiri Ii/tli 
of ins(.riplionaI ditails iiiilij and iinlcvs wl toino lo IJa 
most rcLont jienod of Hindu rule The ovnli mos nioreovir 
are olitmnalile inostlj from i>oiillicrn Indin i«iHiiiill\ from 
the Kiinareso distrats One of the larhosl refiriiius lo 
smli IS in llio \asik Can Iiistnplion and il i\j)uv.h 
nienlions Hint tin iiidownitiit mmle Ihtreiii was regalernl 
111 tin Town Hall (\ unnnu-'ubha 11 \11I pagis sj 
During the linjila period wo hiar ol a guild of wea\irs 
1 \i rt iMiig authoriH in I la Dasapura cil\ and Ihi \ nol 
onU ixdllid in tia ails of plan htil nuiinlaimd Imal 
ind< iHiidciiio and ktpl a fipliliiu foriu of ilair own* 
W hill Hum in' of iiiUri'l (o iK us jiroMUg tin ('cisUan 
of I or|ioralums wi. Iiaxoa iiiiiiitarof iii-a rijilioas from llie 
soiilli and mori ispniallx from llu Kalian i dislruls 
nimi llu'i IsWa V '-<<ui l« li/iit niainlonul a i)j,oi\ai-> 
i\i'-Uiai (or a long liiia Oiu im|Hirlaiil iii-s rijaloii ita 
I-ilv-'iiKMara griiil of lla \ii\araji 111 r imailili ol ila 
\ alajii ( aliil v i'' n ft !-• to a iioinit ip i! > h iiu r >ui tl lo 
lilt tluliiiiiiiKii fitriliiii Mil-.) and lln ii„MfU I itkiU' 
lilt 1 111 , - ollUt ri Wl n ( 1 . (iii.lft I loiniiloiioii >1 a i,i . an I 
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local customs while the householders were to pay a fixed 
tax in Vaisaldia Certain guilds were to pay specified 
sum^ Another inscription at Managauli of Vijjala 
mentions the Prabhu and Mahajanas of an Agrahara, 
under the local official the Dandanayaka The same 

(c and d) mentions the name of the Mahaprabhus of four 
towns The Nilgunda inscription (E I VI) records the 
assignment of a tax upon clarified butter for communal 
purposes Similarly E I VI, 24 refers to the assignment 
of taxes to Mahajanas for communal purposes The Sudi 
Inscription describing the admmistiation of the Kasukad 
Seventy refers to the grant of a charter to eight Svesthin^ 
and eighty householders The place sutfeied from the 
invasion of the Colas, and the charter had to be renewed 
According to the same inscription the people were freed 
from all imposts and paid a fixed land rent, and they were 
entrusted with certain judicial lights In another inscrip- 
tion, the Anavaj Stone Insciiption, of Saiangadeva, we 
have an endowment foi the worship of God Krsna and 
grants are made at the instance of (a) the Pancli, (b) the 
Puiohitas or Brahmins, (c) the Mahajanas, Sadhus, gold- 
smiths, the Vanijyakas and the Nauvithikas or ship- 
owners The Gadag Insciiption, (I A XV) refers to the 
thousand Mahajanas of the Laksmigundi area headed by 
the sheriff The Huh Plates (E I XVIII) refer to the 
Mayor of Puli (Ui-udaya) and the Puli thousand The 
Paiunayial Inscription (El XVIII) refers to the four 
assemblies and the temple administration by the Yagam 
or the corporation Two Insciiptions from Kolhapni 
(E I XIX) lefei to a coipoiation of five-hundi’ed of the 
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cil\ of \ua\ole While these refer to imiiiRiiml guihls 
and coriMjiations wo ha\e a large number of in‘-tri])lu>ni 
which lofer to the assignment of ta\e-s for eommunal pur 
poses u8 well us the ro\al grant of charters to local pcoiile 
The subject is a vast one ind of great interest ami 
rccpiircs an evtensive studj b> stholars In the ‘'outli 
guilds and Itinidis often took oetr main imiiortatil soiial 
(tutus but It will bo out of place to go into the subject in 
detail Those who are inlereste'd m the sulijttl m 
refcrrid to W Itojikma India Old mid Now as well as 
to Dr It Iv Moolerjcos 1 oeid Oou riiiiicnt in India * 
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\\( pass on iitxl to the Imporlant siibjiit of laMillim 
audiiMuue adintmst ration m India llu 'ubjut !» a 
\ is| and lomplu ilcd oili and wi iii laniiid to prisi il 
\ir% laulK'mK India is a east louiilrv ainl Us dilfiriiil 
proMiKis bid lliuir IikiiI ilisloiiis as will as dilliiiiil 
souui-> (i( iiuiiiiii III ditTeuiit Iijiabtiis iiiiiiii m (rial 
1 iisliiiii hail Imiri or li ~s ll\<sl llu dm -• l<< Is land to tin 
soviui.li til lour I o( liiiu lliist will mi, III I In lb 
iiillii Is of III! llliatiiiiisiiliiis iiid llliiriiii 1 ir I III 
iitthoisof llu I worl s Iriid lo 1 is down iinitoiin i'll tii 
ii_iid III till I i\i I ji n iliU be sul Jilts llnl I (in III ti 
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Ihcv held lo lecoyiusc (ho vai’iaiion of impoi(ant i(:ems in 
dihoi’eiil locahliob, (hoii^h (liey aic no( clear on this point 
[n coiuho of tune royal power grew and the king came 
to he vested with innumerable fiscal privileges Gradually 
when the theorists of the Arthasastra school arose they did 
much to stiengthcn the hands of the king and added to the 
n umbel of imposts levied by him The empire of 
the Nandas and -^[allr^a& extended over a large pait of 
India, and after their downfall their exactions were conti- 
nued, and then fiscal policies weie more or less continued by 
then successors of other dynasties In the South the local 
luleis had their own (axes and imposts, and in couise of 
tunc (he ideas of (he North were boi rowed and the taxes 
were multijilied 

The Vedic Uje — In the eailiest Yedic penod the king 
was maintained by contiibutions from his subjects, and 
thus arose the Bah which is lefened to in the Rgveda 
fn addition to these, he had a shaie of the booty leceived 
in wai, and gradually he Iiecame entitled to a share in 
villages, kine and some othei items (Athaivaveda IV 22) 

By the time of the early Jatakas and the Dhaimasutias 
tlieie was a great i evolution in the fiscal policy of 
the Hindu monarchies In the Jatakas we find the king 
not only enjoying a shaie of 

(а) the produce of fields which was lealised by the 
king’s officials, aftei li. had been measured by 
the Dronamaiiaka (See Kama-jataka and Kuru- 
dhaima-jataka) 

(б) Toll on meichandise 

(c) Excise duty on liquor (chatikahapana) 
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{cl) Judicial fines 
(e) Treasure troves 

(/) Property without heir -(ho nilt was no! \Lr\ 
hard and hist uid unrigldious kings oitii 
tlainicd to seize the proi)ert> of Itrahinaims and 
Purohitus as well us last iirtiLks (IitlaKa 
Vol IV iip 34S •1‘>3-1S0) 

(n) Oicusioiial Taxis and diits like the I UtramnUi 
or milk lonlribiitioii paid (o a king on (hi liirth 
of his heir 

(h) Hiiot\ roiouid in war 

(i) ( onlrdiiilions and pa\iniiits iiiadi In lower 

class artisans and worknitii 
Win a wi pass on to (hi niiarniiisiilras wi fiiul mil 
onU (lie Iheorj th it the kiln: was onlitlid (o a shrri of (In 
prisliii (lulls of Ills suhjix.ls lalioiir wliiili wits in In ii of Ins 
(jrolii lion hill aPo tin iiiaiii iliiiisol laxalion ih nh hinl 
down \ixording lo (In Uhariiiasiilra wriiots (In iliiif 
III Ills of taxalion wi re 

(a) \ share o( tin prisliiui of hiiiils fliu i xiu I 
'liiin Is iiol laid down lull il e iriisl (r 'in ,k 
lo i t< 1 oidiii. (o (laiilainn. In (In Mi li ihli ir n i 
It was \ isaiiti I li 11 III k -II) 

(h) 1 i\ on I adli ami 1 , 111 f i-li M ^kwe ilo noi I ii > v 
win llii r ll was a 1 1 \ prnia r or i ipil il I* 
i> ) loll on iiuiihamli 

(i/) 1 IX on nil it lioin e iliriln 1 Inilti r In ft 
llowif risils si Ills it "I* I I I >h 

(r-) 1 1 rre dm s 

i/l 1(1 isiir* Irov ji I I -*1 1(1? I iiil ?il t fi 
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(g) Judicial fines 

(li) Properties of people dying without heir except 
in the case of Brahman as Exemptions were 
granted to those deriving their livelihood from 
rivers, forests and hills by Vasistha, though he 
IS not supported by other writers 
The Arthasdstm — From the Dharmasiitras we pass 
on to the Arthasastra, and here we meet with a large num- 
ber of taxes and imposts hitherto unknown Probably under 
the gaisunagas and the Nandas great changes had been 
introduced, and kings of this period had not only enriched 
themselves by multiplying the old taxes and by raising 
their amount but also by establishing their ownership over 
forests, mountains, rivers as well as over the natural sources 
of wealth found within the no man’s land existmg between 
the small principalities conc|uered by them The king 
became, by virtue of these annexations, the owner of mines, 
forests, and riveis as well as the master of the private 
domains belonging to the conquered dynasties Buddhist 
tradition as well as that recorded in the Puranas describes 
the Nandas as inordinately avaricious as well as enor- 
mously rich It was reserved for the writer of the 
Arthasastra to systematise these taxes and imposts which 
existed in Magadha at the time of the revolution which 
placed Candragupta on the Maurya throne We may now 
summarise the sources of income in the Arthasastia, and 
these were — 

{a) Land-tax with occasional dues, as well as water- 
tax It varied m different localities and depen- 
ded on the pioductivity of the soil Brahmadeya 
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Ihe downfall of tho Maurjns }\orthern Indin raiiie under 
foreign domination iiameh thpt of tho Greeks ''akns and 
KuihnoB Some of these <akus ndraiiced to Main a and 
Central India where flioy earned on a hitter struggle with 
the Andhras These latter remained the oiih iniporlunl 
indigenous [lower and some of llitir insi rijitions throw 
light upon tho taxes leiicd h^ them Under the Viulliras 
we ha\e sc\erul iinportant nisr ri\ilioiis ns well ns llieir 
land grants whieli throw soiiii light upon the taxes of tin 
periotl In some of these wo Imre rifercme to tin 
Iiririlegos lonftrred on faroiind jicojilo (liiscnjitiun of 
\ asisthniiutra I’ulnniAri and of iinnn llala'-rjl Ihii 
most imiiorlaiit pririlegi gmilcd rras tlinl the Intul or 
rillnge lontorrrd should not lx. iiitirisl into hr rural ollkirs 
and tlnr arc not to ho dug fur salt (aparc-<a anotnn-a 
alunultiutdakn etc ) 

rills charlr shows that like tin Maiirra ^orirniiuni 
tho \ndliras elainnd tin. nU't to dig for 'alt llerond 
tins rre hare nothing ui tin, \inlhra iii'i ruitioii' lint 
anotlnr iii'i ri|ilion naunir lhat of I siiradnia at Karli 
(Karlc no 10) ixlols tin irmtion of {ri, jirrirj slionini, 
that the ri„hl of eric ling h rrr dins Ixloii^id to knn,' in 
Iho 1 liHidiliis lln Ksatrajin iiw ripuons in slUul i 1> 
itn til Ills of taxation lait Itudrad iiii in in his mil known 
Iniui.,nlh instrijilion sja il s of Ills own Isinrokni ml 
and ill itir iin ntioiis tin fail ih il to r* to >1 In er i I 
Inirr liixi s is m 11 ics 1 < in vok m « s (pi n ir vs( rtidi li 
did noi 111 isl on tin (oiksI I U iir In ti) i f In 'olij > i> 

Ih oIlK I Ms Irl.ml lo II ' >!>'> oel ' / <■ ' 

wlinliwii ill. inniK no II il t 111 I I >r U o Ml I (lO In r 
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paid to the king, and the toll on articles of trade In 
regard to the other Scythian dynasties and the Indo-Greeks 
we have absolutely no information 

The Guptas, Vdkdtakas and the Valahhi princes — 
By the fourth century A D there was a resurrection of 
Hindu dynasties In Hindustan the Guptas became the 
predominant power, while the Vakatakas established their 
authority ovei a large pait of Oential India and the 
Deccan As usual, we have a lack of details about the 
revenue adminisUation of (his peiiod, but inscriptions 
throw light on various items of loyal exaction From the 
Gupta insciii^tions the chief items of revenue seem to 
have been — 

{a) Tributes paid by the feudatories 

\b) The lan^t.Iax in cash oi m kind (hiranya and 
meya) Probably the loyal share of the pro- 
duce was ascei tamed and leahsed by the 
, Dhriivddhikaramka 

{c) Toll on articles of commeice, lealised by the 
' {^aulkikas 

{d) Foiest dues and incomes fiom forests realised 
by foiest officeis, Gaulmikas and other officials 
In addition theie weie the taradeya or the feriy dues, 
the judicial fines, tie asm e-troves, lost articles, piopeity 
of those dying without hen. The Upankara is mentioned 
but its exact meaning is yet to be ascertained 

The Khoh Plates belonging to the Pariviajakas lepea- 
tedly mention the udrancja and the Upankara In 
village grants to Biahmanas or to temples we repeatedly 
hear that these are gi anted (sodranga-soparikara acata- 
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bhata pravesja or SatnucKa bhftga bhoga knra hirnnva 
etc ) (See Gupla Inscriptions nos \XI, VXII Will 
XXV XXVIII XXIX XXI) 

These minor taj.es, — vdrawja and upankara are met 
with in tho record ot the Valabhi princes, in addition to 
bhoga and bhaga, hiranja viR(i (forced lalwiir) etc and 
bhiitavalapratj Qyu (See Gupta Inscri))lions XWVIll 
XXXIX Indian \.nliq\iary Vol VU) Tho meaning of 
ndraiKja and iipariKnra is not clear (Seu Gliosal Hindu 
Rovonuo Administration p 2i)U) 

Tho Siirubhnpuru grants show that kings lIiiiiiiuI tin) 
rigid to approprinlo hiddoii treasures and ilitir inscriptions 
lonlaiii tho o’sprcssioii tuiitdlii iu/>onullii iieii(ii bUa{a 
prat fstja iuri a! uravh arjda (Gupta Insiriplioiis \\\\ 
\\\\) Tlic Vftkftiiika diarlcrs wliih silent ii|«m tin 
main liuids of taxation tiuirlj spoiik of a largo miinlKr 
of hsuil rights and prnilrgis wliali were iliiiuud to. the 
king (Gupla liisi rlplioiis ( liuinak ( op|)t‘r I’lali ) I ho 
rights ilaliiiid bj tho king won - 
(<0 Thu ordinan tax (Uara) 

(i>) >uppl\ of i-ows and linlK 

(r) 1 tower and inilk iMuslnrai.i titdo inut i Imn- d 
(if) K-xlriuliou ot moist Mill 


(i ) I (irexsl 1 dKjur 

(/) Hidden Uea'iiUM and d< isiUl' 

PI) \liiwjr Hems (Ulp< I uikI np ikl|«l ■) , . . 

111. Uujilii esipjsr plat, of in.rol.’^a -t h-d. 

. 1 . i.K uf.r. P. die e.xeflUd to hold o -n nno a .d 
.e lex donidnoioXo Iho inraolo. _ o d lO 
,/r.„..d 1 U diltUnU l.« mvile-iileiol ‘'dliu • 
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meant an agricultural cess or a marriage tax (Gupta 
Inscription pp 299) 

Taxation under the Pdlas — The Paia inscriptions, 
though numerous, help us but little in finding out the chief 
items of taxation Incidentally, they refer to the rights 
and privileges conferied upon grantees of land In some 
cases we meet with technical terms, but they aie very 
difficult to explain The mam items are kara, pindakara 
(E I IV ), blidcjahliogakara and hiranya (I A XV) In 
some inscriptions we have reference to chauroddhrana^ 
which was cleaily a tax for .the police foice lengaged in 
catching thieves The Manhali Inscription lefers to 
ratnatraya-rd'ja-samhhoga which has not been explained 
propeily One inscription of Dhaimapala makes a grant 
of a village with tala-pdtaka and hattikd while a grant of 
Devapala clearly confeis the land with fish, herb, trees, 
cimra, madhuka in addition to cauroddharana and upari- 
kara The Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala makes the 
same grant and adds samasta-hhaga-hhoga-kara-Jiiranyddi- 
pratyaya-sanifitah 

In regard to the above items, some of these are very 
old and it seems that the Pala kings claimed the right 
to tax all kinds of produce RaUiatrayardja-samhhoga 
has not been properly explained So is tala-pataka 
Uattikd may mean the royal dues from the market 

There are other inscriptions from Bengal and Assam, 
but they do not thiow much light upon the items of taxation 

There aie insciiptions of Noith-Indian dynasties, 
namely the Gurjara-pratiharas, the Candelias, the Cedis 
and the Gahadavalas, but very little of details is obtainable 
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Ihrows light on customs dutie= rcgulnltil b\ order of 
tl)cJi.ing (See Motuprlli pillar Ins E.I \II no -2i) 

It uionlioiis that previous to Ganapnti s Unit all articles 
on a \esscl wrecked on Uio corj»t were taken 1ml Ganaimli 
lolaxed the rule He tbccil a new rale of dut\ on imports 
and eAjiorls The articles of trade spcHii ill> nuntioucd arc 
camphor pearls sandal ri-ewilir i\or\ cnet copper 
rnu lead silk roriil pepper and am a nut The rati-^iif 
dulj are 
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as well as those living by alms weie exemph Ai tides in- 
tended I’oi saciihce were fiec frem duty According to the 
Ailhasastia articles -required ioi maiiiage etc were not to 
be taxed, and according to Apast.hamba i^udras who washed 
the feet of other clasvscs weie fiee As regards the immunity 
of the Brahmanas there is considerable diSeience of opr- 
moil Accoiding to Vasistha the Biahmana community 
was to be exempted, but in (he Mahabhaiata Bhisma 
enjoins upon kings to exact taxes and dues fiom Biahmanas 
living by trade or by otber means of livelihood not recom- 
mended to momlieis of Ihoir caste 


Expenditvre — B'nd (jet ^ official saiunijs and loans 

Very little is known about the mam items of expendi- 
ture during the earliest period But from time immemorial 
kings made it a point not to spend the whole revenue on 
then own selves, but made aiiangements for feeding the 
poor, building alms houses, keeping a stock of grains for 
emergency purposes, m addition to spending money for the 
royal f amity, and for paying officials and for maintaining 
the armv In the Aithasastia the chief items of expenditure 
though not specifically laid down weie on the following — 

(a) The Royal family, the haiem and the kitchen 

(b) Religious service, including the cost of per- 
forming sacrifices and payment to priests 

(c) The Army and the giyiI service 

(tZ) The armoury, workshops, storehouses, cattle 
farms, loyal 'horses 'and elephants 
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w.n and tniKn La‘naif>> lh(*\ Inlpo^(al 1 1 .loidinai \ oi 
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In !hn>n nni(‘> nf continiionN waif.na tho aiiny w.is of 
\ ind nnprti I, in < lo the sial(‘, .tnd it w ,is I he [)i iniai \ ohjeet 
ni .ithMinon nil tile pau oi ihe Hindu kini^s (See 
Kan n a'hi) 

.\> in lie* pieMniis peiiods Ihe Iliiidn ainiy was ''•ora 
po-ed nl -exeiai dlviMnlls, iiaiiich 

(I) 'riu' <i(’li\c aiJiiy oi Ihe hciedihiiy ioico 

(iMrtuIa) 

(' 2 ) Mentnuiiy (BJuiak,.s) 

(.)) ()i (iiiilds .ind (’oi poialions (Sienihcda) 

( 4 ) ('onlmgcnls of fendalories (Sanianlahtda) 
y3) ( 'oiilingents ot allies (xMiIicdala) 

{(>) Conlingenls ot aboiigiiiril cuxiliaiies oi (he 

Coinposod ot lliese vaiion.s clemenls, Ihe Ifiiidu ainiy 
was oiganised on (ladilional linos Each king mainlained 
a l.Jge nuinboi of wan elephants, cavalry and infantiy, the 
us(‘ of chaiiofs having fallen in(o disuse Wai elephants 
leinained Ihe favourite of Hindu kings to Ihe veiy last days, 
and w^o all know^ how^ much they contiibuted to the defeat 
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of Iliiidu armiui ul Ihu hiinil!> of llu c irl\ Turk iiuailo 
like M ihiniid Tin Indian Mu-s diuaiis iiUo borrowed llio 
cnslciu from llio conquered and on lunn llu n one occa-Mou 
tlio tltphaiu toulribulcd to llio dofial i f Mii-vialnuiu 
arniicii Mali' ' tl)eec aiiinialn urn well pioticicd uitli 


ainiours and 
batllemiul-5 ^ 


Lcl Ml ikslro^iu,,' III! walls and 
lid onlrcni liiueiil' riii \ 

I as be i\ \ ai I ailit 
s foii„lil on Ibi ir 
ispci inlU Ibo e of 
as a disliiu.uis|i 
iniporl im i lls lo s 
j^rc it vwmni 
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Last of sll came the Infantry which, m most cases 
formed the backbone of the army They occupied a lower 
position in the army, though 'they weie generally the most 
numerous 

Mamtenmice - As a rule the majority of soldiers were 
mercenaries who fought foi wages But m addition there 
were contingents which were supplied by fief-holdeis or 
feudatories who held lands on condition ol military seivice 
Successful officers oi.' valiant soldieis were often rewarded 
by grants of land, as also the children of those dying in 
war 

The practice of granting land to soldiers was veiy old, 
and probably the state exacted taxes and supplies from 
the subjects On this early as well as later information is 
rather -meagre, though even in the daysmf Arthasastia 
Ivautilya speaks of Ayudhiyaka villages as well as the 
Senabhakta as an impost Very little details are forth- 
coming, and in the inscriptions we have little evidence 
Duiing march or movements axmies had the right of exact- 
ing supplies from localities, and this practice was in greater 
force in the South Probably the soldiers had the right of 
commandeering bulls and 'draught animals as well as of 
exacting forage (Cf ms of the' Vakatakas and the Pallavas) 

Special Corps —Thom were special corps attached to 
all armies The personal guards of the king held a higher 
position, and in the-South, especially in the time of Nolam 
has and'the' Hoysalas, theie arose the- practice of enlisting 
special' life-guards, the Garudas These Garudas were evei 
leadv to saciifice then lives and themosition of a Gaiuda 
was so ' honourable that^royal piinces made themselves 
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of Hindu arinios at lliu bauds of llu c irl\ Turk in\ ido-5 
like M diiuud The Indian Mtissalniaub also borrouxd tho 
tnsiLin from (lie lonquorcd and on more llirn one oii ision 
Ihe tltphanl tontnbuled lu Ibo dofi.at i f Mu'-salinan 
armies Mi ii\ of llicn aiiimils wrri. will pioliLltd with 
irmours and wore iinploji-d in dcslrojinj lliu walls and 
lialllcimnis (f iiuistid forts ind Liilnnilimeiil'- rbi\ 
iiNo earned bn},s and b i^j,aj,es as well as lica\ \ aiiuiilii 
mints of war ml kings and bigb oflliials fongbt on tbiir 
bilk Mam of ibe Indian moniribs ispnnillv t bo's* of 
till 1 a*-l took Ibo title of (fiijapati as a dislingiiisb 
ingepilbil 1 be elepbiinl iRing 1 f sill b ini|H)rlanci its loss 
or g nil l)j an oin im w is regarded as a gre al 1 ebit \ i an lit 
In ilimest all tin nudiaeal llllidii siaps '•piiiil iiiu was 
lakiii III mainlaiii ilcpbaiils wilb a bigb onaial (Haja 
dliMik'i) I living lari of lliini 

(iiidlri/ Ibii laeilre wius of ,riat im|Halaiai and 
1 oiilriliiili d I I III! swifi inoeiiiitnl of arnin s as will a-v 
ri iding I \pi lilions (main warfare wies liowieer nil 
\irv popular in regions liku IIi iigal inlerstilid In innii 
miialde rieirs whin Iior- s nainridU dilirioralid 
Moil kin^s of \o(tb India ind solno Hi (In soiidi dHiii; 
giiinlad llii III I hi •. lie 1 11^1 I le dre (on ' ■* fla I r ildi ir i 
I mg'- of Ki mill) 111 lint liinsl lin,i i le ilr\ (orn iiid (oOi 
.( 111 . 1 . .1 b “OiMiiiii stroll^ Win loiisliinlh tva.le (orwi.i 
oeiiiilin^ l-i Mils ilnign bistonm- lik. sofumi m inloi 
iimii'liki Ibo I o( lb. l.ii)irn( uil.il v .- . i ib \ d- s. 
if IKei.iii Will mb III I ividre \> o.lmg 0* l»> 
(Me . n i nl le.H.rg |i ITI)*- m <*( llo 1 *'1 • a aectre u if 
pi il. 
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Ln''{ ()| ; 11 caino (he fnf.inlry which, in inosl eases 
formed liie l)aeki)one (’f lii(‘ ariiiv They occupied a lowei 
po^ilion in the ai’m\. lhou<,di Ihov' w’Cie geneially (lie most 
nnmeious 

Mtiititf lunirc a rule the ma|oritv of soldieis were 
meifemine^ who foui{h( toi wage^ Bui in acldilion there 
wane eoiiliniiimls which we>‘e suiiplicd by fief-holders or 
feiidat ui'’'s who held lands on conddien of militaiy sei vice 
Smaesslul oniccis o valiant soldieis w'ere often lewmrded 
hv LiranK of land, as aKo the cluhlKMi of those dying in 
u ai 

'I'he piai tne of graiding hjul to 'jcldieis wms veiy old, 
and piolsdilv (he state exacted t.ixes and supplies from 
the , subjects On this eaily as well as later information is 
ralhei meagic, thmigh even in the days of Arfhasasfcia 
Kautilya ^jieaks of \yudhiyaka villages as w^ell as the 
SenahhakI.L a^' an imposi Veiy little details are foith- 
coming, , ml in the inseiijitions w^e have little evidence 
Ouiing maich oi movements armies had the right of exact- 
ing supplies fiom localities, and (his practice w^as in greatei 
force in the South t^robahly the soldiers had the right of 
cornmaiKleeiing bulls and draught animals as w^ell as of 
exacting forage (Of ins of the' Vakatakas and the Pallavas) 

Special ('orps — There were special coips attached to 
all armies The personal guaids of the king held a higher 
position, and in the South, especially in the time of Noiam 
has and the Hoysfilas, theie aiose the practice of enlisting 
special hfe-gnards, the Garudas These Garudas were ever 
leadv lo sacrifice their lives and the" position of a Gainda 
was so honourable that ^royal princes made themselves 
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some new weapons seem to have been used One inscrip- 
tion refers io the use of fimn? by the Yadavas (Eice p 171), 
and Bice takes it to mean some sort of lire-arms The 
j^ukraniti mentions nCiUkas and gives us the description 
of fire-arms, but its date is disputed 

Wars were of constant occurrence as is too well known 
to students of Indian History Not to speak of sporadic 
conquests tike that of Samudragupta, Harsa, or Yasodhar- 
man, there were innumerable stiuggles of long dura- 
tion sometimes against hereditary enemies and sometimes 
against foreign invaders Thus in North India a long war 
had to be waged by the Guptas against the Ksatrapas The 
war against the Hunas was long and bloody and had to be 
continued by the Guptas, the Maulcharis and the Vardhanas 
of Thanesvara Later there were triangular contests for 
supremacy in North India in which the Pratihaias, the 
Palas and the Rastrakutas participated The fall of the 
Pratiharas, who had also checked the Mussalmans, was 
succeeded by constant wars among the states that grew up 
In the South perpetual war was waged by the Pallavas 
and their successors, the Colas, against the minor states of 
the Tamil country, while throughout the long history of 
the Deccan, the Calukyas, the Rastrakutas and the 
Calukyas of Kalyan had to wage incessant war against the 
dominant power in Tamil India, namely, the Pallavas and 
their successors, the Colas The Eastern Calukyas too 
fought against the Rastrakutas, and one continuous 12 
years’ war is recorded (by Narendra Mrgaraja 799-843, also 
Vqayaditya vs the Gangas and the Rastiakutas) 

In course of these huge armies had to be laised, and we 
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(i inidas (o (heir sovereign The\ protccled the roMil jiir 
hoii and fouylU for Ins honour nnd thoro are in^laiuiM of 
tuih jieojile dMiij; or conimitlin<; siiuidc on On duilh of 
llieir inastei (Mo l?uo M\'-ore & Koi'rg p 171) lhi\ 
w ( rc I lioiicn for dcaporali enlirjirisi s i nd tlio\ rocen i d I ho 
ngiK or lionour of gtlting held from tluir masters on 
nnporlani oeuisions 

On tluir masters doatii iIk\ put an ind to tluir h\i' 
and whin llu\ fell ihcir fnmiluH woit> ■.ranteil riiit fiis' 
lands whuh win railed Kti'und OT kmlihii llnl ta knilniii 
or \ I Itaral oilmii 

sieiial nurcuiarr torps wtro often imidiwrd and 
fori liners c'crelling in iirtuliar modus of nghting wm 
maintaimd K irnata or lluipa soldiers uiri fmni I as 
nuriinaries and in ''inil an \ri h lorjis was miiinlaitusl at 
(III linii of (Jahir I ills i rops n fused to l)i.hl tin Miissid 
mans on ihiir appmaiii to 'siiiil Viisdiars lorps wir 
mainiiinid hr faulilits of tri iis|H)rl and siippK soim o' 
tin nisi riplioiis iihr li an olliur in l-aslirn India Uniun 
Is (iiiiiKuiiiiiiil II and piolialiU hi w is in ihirgi of mils 
pint siniilarK ihiri wire otlUirs in i har),e of i it ipiili' 
and sii_i I |s rations and ihi\ win sl\lid linti/nn llm 
iil/iiiiii/ II iiioidiii^ In s iiiii aiilliorilti > 

{ Till I iiiiil II I iij iiiii I III inns and wi a|» lis i,. Ill t itt\ 
lotislsliil of laliiis Old J i\ tills will i 111 ! S void Ih 
mill till tsiw and lln arrow Ho ih pn i it lli s oiii 
1 man of Ih \t i|i ihli ir ila . ii do ihitouri i 
s 1 ip 111 ml do \ II if lirlUili of (111 liidi III j I j m I f 

llii ill! I III I s dm 1 

t If (r I* To i lid ihi I *1 I I f III Ifti la I Ills! 



''Onio now wo.xpoiis siunn lo 1m\o l)Oon usorl Oiio inscrip' 
iKin loJois lo iho iiso of hv I ho Vrulavas (Kicc p 171), 
iUid lJu’o lakos II (o ino.iii soino sort of Iiic-aniis The 
Milvianii) loii^' a/z/z/iVs ,'ni«l L,M\ 0 '^ ns die descnphoii 
of fno-aim^ Imt its dale is dis))ulod 

Wai'' x\o)o ot 00 ) 1^1 ani oo<*urioiio(' as is (oo '.\cll known 
lo ''(udonK oi Indian ilision Xoj to s])Oak of sjioradic 
ooiupu'-'t', hko thai or Sanuid'a£'npl,i, ilaisa, or Yasodhar- 
n),u) il]oi(‘ \\(‘io innnniouvhlo stno'xrlos of Ion" dura- 

^ o 

lion soinomnos ui’.inisi lioMslikvU oiiemios and soinetiines 
au.unsi foKM'Mi jn\ ad<M'' 'riin^ in Xoilh India a Ion" war 
h.ni to 1)0 wapod 1)\ tlu' (oipi.i^- .."ainsl (ho Ksalrapas The 
war a"ainsf (ho Jlnints was Ion" and bloody and had io he 
oonlimiod hv ih(‘ (Inpias, liio Mankli.iiis and the Vardhanas 
of Thanosvara l.aloi (hoie were (iianoular contests for 
suproinao) in Xorlh India in wdiich the Piatihaias, the 
Ikdas <ind tho Kasiiaknl.Ls participated The fall of the 
riatihriias, who laid also checked the jVJiissalnians, was 
succeeded by constant wars among the states that grew^ up 
In the isOLith perpetual war was wmged by the Pallavas 
and their successois, the Colas, against the minor states of 
(he Tamil couiuiy, wdiile throughout the long history of 
the Deccan, the Oalukyas, (ho Paslrakutas and the 
C.Hukyas of Kalyan had to wuage incessant war against the 
dominant pow^ei in Tamil India, namely, the Pallavas and 
their successors, the Colas The Eastern Calukyas too 
fought against the Pastrakutas, and one continuous 12 
yeais’ war is lecoided (by Xarendra Mrgaraja 799-843, also 
Vijayaditya vs the Gangas and the Pastrakutas) 

In course of these huge armies had to be raised, and we 
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ha\o references to their size In the North Ilnrsiis urinx 
nunilicred 20,000 elephrnts anil 100,000 horses anil ncarlx 
the same number of foot The Pratiharii caxalrx, aLeoriliug 
to fhe llussulmans, numbereil more than two millions, 
while according to llioni the Hindu coiitiiigeiit sent against 
Mahmud was of a huge number In the South the saiiiu was 
the state of affairs One Pnllixa iliscnjilion spi-aks of 
VikramftdilMi s nrm\ scxcral hundred lliousands strong 
while according to the Soralur records the Cola i riiij was 
nearly 0 lacs in strength The iiriin of the Ifidaxas which 
was destrojed bj their enemies comiiriseil 200 000 ilifiiiilrv 
and 12 000 caxalr) (DKD 501) In course of llien' innii 
fightings like the battles of Koppmii, Soratur and Kuilal 
‘'aiiigaiiinn took place, \ust tracts were dcwastaicil ami iiii 
told sutTcrings were caused Long sieges were iindirtakiii 
and fortresses were reduced (CT capturi of Ucx it! i-liiiid and 
the Sligo of Kafiii —HKD 002) lor the projnr ilefemo of 
the louiilrv imjKirli lit frontier towns ics well lus lapit il 
lilies Wirt well guarded fortiliiil ami garri omd flio bis 
torv of till South is full of resords iliscribiiig siigis id lorli 
liid lilies liki Kftilii or Itevutidelp 1 

One iiiMrijilion dosirilHs ihu batlli iiieiils 'f Kiirnf 
while a Pallaxa niord disiritiisa sligi id 12 xiar W lull 
lloxsala \ isiiiixardhaiia disiribis his capliiri of lbn> 
kinds of forts (l)Kl) -lUil) 

In ibe \orih fortri »> Id e luipidri Win e irn omd, 
and Wi haxe i t lb itii ui i nsuril il "s ritaiig do Mini it 
111 in all uk on Hi lid (I \ l'»12 H ill it lb umlna ns ml of 
Pfllieirlj i) 

\ I 11 lltlb I' I movil do flo 111 / f Its all 1 If 
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foUillcil lowiii^, I)ui ]( lb possible (hat (he commander of 
foiocb cxercibcd control in (he ci(y as in the case of Gopadri 
A) my ('ommaud ~ The ;jmv was more often com- 
manded I)V hing.s or loval princes when these were men of 
exceptional mili(aiy ability Many of (he Gupta kings like 
Sainuflragupta, Candragiip(a IT, or Skandagiipta com- 
manded in person That was also the case with Pala 
riilois like Dhainia, Deva, or Ramapfila Sena kings like 
Lak^manasena did (he same, at least in jmuth Most of 
(lie Rastrtdvfda, CTiliikya, Pallava and Cola kings did the 
s.iinc In (he aliscnce of (he king, valiant royal jDrinces or 
tuistod fcn(la(oiies led aimies, and prominent among 
such (ighting piinces we may mention Vikrama I Calukya, 
Vikiama VI, and Skandagiipta while they were heirs- 
ap[)arcnt Of feudatoiies leading armies we have also 
many cx.implcs 


DIPLOMACY AND INTER-STATE DEALINGS 

From time immemorial, the rulers of Indian states 
carried on fighting amongst themselves for supremacy, +he 
idea of a univeisal empire floating before their eyes Under 
the Maury as alone this ideal was to some extent realised 
but as soon they declined in power, the old unstable 
equilibrium came to characterise Indian Politics 

In the midst of these wars and conflicts, states had to 
maintain their relations with neighbours Generally the 
relations between two neighbouring states were those of 
hostility, and this natural hostility between two contiguous 
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slates \M s the basic pniuiplo on which tlio politics of the 
Jlandala was based \ state had a natural eucuu in its 
conliguous slate iihile the slate existing on the froiiliers of 
the latter was an eiienn of the same and hence a fraud of 
the first one One this jinncijilc there arose the Mtitiilaln 
which comprised a string of stales nllcriialeli iiiiniual and 
fnendh to the priiiiars slate Then tame the ihuthijnma 
King on whose attitude iiiucli depended Last of all wu'* 
tlu f dasitio stale which t>\ its inti rforanct could inalerialK 
iiitluiiRO the iiolitual conditions of the Munilala 

Kings had to iiminlaiii their iMsIiiiie In means of 
alltunccs iiid In ini nilaining a strong mditars forci Whin 
one stale lucanu more powerful its king iiiadi nii Ills innid 
to lonquir llie risl and Hurt iiroH a pirpctiial)\ iin-tahle 
ImIiIiilI tqnilihrinm Onn war liroki out slatis hml 
(illur to join oin sah or ilcrlan ihiir niiilrahis or to 
inaiiiiain in aililnih of dnbionsiii—- fliisgisc ri i to tin 
~i\fold poliis or S'/i/o'iiii/a loinpri'Uig s lai/fn (isin) 

I lora/ui (war) load (uiuili for war) Ija/ai (or lu nlr d 
uiut In it\ 1 Iff III i/itOIiiti It (a ilnbioiH allitndi ) or Sfiaurnj/a 
(adoption of ihi proldliun of llu ri-io, jsiwir) 111 tin < 
no ills d\ nasi It s pn t rvnl tin in i Id's fioin non loll w to n 
lokrs ^niMctl sin lulh tin \ waiitnl to > nfoiu do ir sin r on 
iiilhorili I VI r ihi ir 10 l.ldhiiir Uo wtin is on llo 4 l *<1 
l.DVi nilio 111 i\lol till Vtttnis Ilf mu pit l o'ol but to 
1 ui„s hi thool of v\,ir mid (s m ifi< r i ’■••ti id < ''■ o "( 

) ohlu il tinomsuiut W ir oil niqui t nos lii„t.l 
l.iit.d to Iiolii Old lb n oil " I I 'f"‘oil • ' 

this u ir •■innool dm 111 to 111 Iti '' b' ' * * Ui o 

, n si 11 I ( I t mis III. ' Itii ill n 'f| 1 !--< 
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woakenecl e.ich one of I he inililra’y monarchies which fell 
c.isv plows t{) Miiss<ilnian al fades. 

In the (la\^ of flic Arlhasastia, chplomafic relations 
wcio nic inlained b\ kings with Iheir noighbouis by means 
of vaiious (\pos ot <iLren(s These incUidcd the Duta 
(amb.issadoi ). the PaunuUlrtlia (diplomatic agent) and the 
.\ I'irstdrfha (’<indi agupta, Bindiisara and A'^oka sent 
einiiassic^ to foieign leings, end under the last permanent 
timbassadoib ^cem to have been emploved But later on 
peai'eful rchitions belweon slates hardly existed and the 
DFttd undei cover of his immunities became a sort of spy as 
would appe<ii fiom his qualifications laid down m the 
Smrtis and (he woik.s on polity Political espionage also 
became a huidalile act and kings sciupled not to weaken 
then fi lends or enemies by inciting enemies against them 
01 undei mining the loyalty of then subjects and officials 
Active agents sometimes anticipated the hostile acts of an 
iinadiug army as we know from (he Arthasastia and other 
latei works Hence in the eyes of latei writeis, the employ- 
ment of spies against neighbouring princes was an act of 
necessity and diplomacy wms the ait of deceiving fnends 
and foes alike {pardlisandhdna) 

War wuis lauded as the primary occupation of kings 
and the writers on the ait of government call upon kings to 
be evei leady foi it In each book chapters are devoted to 
the necessity of foitifications and militaiy oiganisation 
Km<ys weie to remain ever on the alert Pacific disposi- 
tion meant death and ruin to kings Activity and 
piepaiedness w^as the only way to self-pieseivation and 
success 
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In limes of hoatihlj, the laws of war remnmed hum me 
The use of certain kinds of weapons was forbidiUn unnoccs 
sar\ slaughter was denounced while the grant of quarter to 
the \anquished or to women, children or non combatants 
was extolled Wo find rules and canons laid down on 
these topics in almost all works on iiolitc and goeerninent 
from the da\a of the ^talu'lbh^■lrntn (bilnti Ch 00 100 al-o 
Ilniiu Sainhitil Ch VII 00 04) Hut insjule of all these 
countries and peoples suffered during wars and invasions 
Conquerors end invading armj cominanders were em 
powered to mv ago territories destroy harvests cut o(T water 
supplies or to set fire to fortifications (See Mann baipliitit 
\ II 10a 1201) The goods end chattels of the conquered Ii 11 
into the hands of the invaders met were distribyted a-i tioolv 
aiiioiig iho conquerors Thus the pniie iplei, of f uO/iii i ijiii/it 
and liura iijiuja prceloiiiiimtcel aiiel untold miseries hcitll 
the iiiinihitants of vast tracts 

IS e have ininime rablo inslaiui'. of muIi ile Irnetive 
\vi rs from inscriplions ami tridiiional reeeirtU ilie 
liorrors of tile Kaliii^ i war are lie eribedin \-oka s Mlllli 
link eelict Tlie (iiqila-. riHiltil out rn it ilvni’>li<» iii 
llmdii'laii wiih veii,.i inte anil in ilill I lU r inriixli w ir<> 
Ineame more ilcslrintive and riiinims In preiviimi uid 


stales Itival armies deslroved llii 
ml m siieli manner die ,,ii el i eld 


c ipil d e (lit ' id rtOue 
it e lUi e >d tndi i lit. 


I it ipi Maihit i Kalv iM I Viiliilweri titi u i nr die „rr e> 
eeiv n( Keiiiuj iiiret. d ti rtildv file tiriiiiblKi d 
I nl es In tin is.mpund all de fits-. I tn d .It Ul ii - on 

lulls wliit die 'nra tar In npi) ■ i «I« =• fd » !e I. . r 
la II 1 ( I (sill id ill • In 'a Knn i ' ' 1 er n t -i I 
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wonioji woiv sl.'ui< 4 ji(oio(l, women were violated and the 
eonnlry hariowed wiili file mul sword 

Tiulcr Mieh (Mieiimsianees, war w'as the normal 
relaiioii'-hip heiweeii stales To ))ieser\c peace, kings often 
sliengdiened fhemselves i)} inaliinionial alliances The 
policy of matiimonial alliance w'as (he foundation of the 
rising power oi (he (lap t as as w'cll as ot the Viikatakas, The 
Cupla.s stuMigiliened iheii monaichy by establishing 
nitiriial lelalions with the Nagas and Vrikriiakas Similar 
w^a.s (he policy of ilu' CVtlukvas of Kalyan, the Cedis and 
vauous other dyii.usties 


dCSTlCE AND JCDICIARY IN THE HINDU STATES 

Though (he age picceding the Turki conquest of India 
s,uv tlie decay of [lopulai’ influence over the constitutional 
machinery il wnis characterised by a development of the 
Hindu judiciary as w^ell as of Hindu law 

In the domain of judicial administration the ever- 
growung authority of the king did not succeed in killing the 
minor jurisdictions possessed by villages, clans or cor- 
jiorations of various descriptions and almost all the 
law'^givers and authors of the N'lhci/ndJiQ.s enumerate the 
various classes of law-courts, namely 

(1) The courts of clans and families 

(2) The courts of village-elders 

(3) The courts of guilds 

(4) The courts of municipalities, or commercial orga- 
nisations or corporations 


I/lmlii nntl I'uUtic il Thronct 
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(lificrent schools of inhcriteneo niul di\ isioii of projwrtj and 
Iho ^ll)nndhas nnd coninieninnes mark the traiisinon 
to the growth of different schools which camo to have 
formal recognition about the time of the nd\oiit of 
Iho Untish 

In criniiiial law the old ideas and [iniicijilts remained 
III \oguc No one was punished without clear otidei co of 
Ills guilt In the absoiieo of oce witnesses circuiiislniitial 
ecidence was taken into consideration though there weny 
cli inees of grace miscarriage of justice as we know from the 
tfrcchakatikn Puiushiuent caned not oiilj according to 
the graciic of the otfeiico but ccith the socid status of the 
accused and the injured ludiiial torture reiiinJiieil on ilie 
statute iHjoks though the author of the Vrllia-iVstra adco 
cated caution iii its a|i|ilica(ion If wo are to lieiiocu iii 
foreign accounts il ccas hurdle resorted to during later 
IM-riods. 

The old liarliaric |miii-huicnts hki death ccith carious 
kiiiils of torture I ir he hurniiig ilrowiiiiig or mulibiiiiui 
o( limlis nmailied in the hgal IjooKs but tin inihuiai ol 
luieitU Uaehings les ccill as of the diKlniiu ol \hii|i ' t IimI to 
the dwu o of malic of llii-i eriul laiiiislinn nu Thus 
ariordilig In la Ilian ( ijnl d jiUni''hnunt was h irdjv 
intlulesl and Iltinn lsin„ -iCs lhat fiT n |» lU-*! tit' "( 
truison inuldatioii w es the |aiiti him nt The ^cnlilue ( I 
ihi i irlc \lushm wriltr/. and (t »ci Iler« iIhi i, ■ n* |'" ‘ 
Hie ■^mii ihiilk 

In alMiulnr I'liirl* ie-a< Mir* I'al he en were atlmr I 
lo hic. t I'Iks lie 111. - 1 . 1 * •>! Ill’ jml^e fli . .1 .1 i 
.* n|.c 111. Ill n .if n -tern j'lt. t* list bin t‘ i .1 
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tus legal exports and did much to stand in the way of mis- 
carriage of justice 

The Adjecinc law was highly developed, and 
deliniic rules of jiioceilure worc^ lecognised Any one com- 
plaining of injury had to tile a detailed plaint showing the 
natiue of his iighth and the infringment thereof and had to 
turnish details as to the commission of injury and descrip- 
tion of the peison accused After a foimal examination of 
the plaini, it was admitted and the othei party was sum- 
moned In matteis ot uigency, or in cases o*-' violence, 
the accused was summoned by warrant and the writ of 
Asedha was issued against him, or he was summarily put 
under aricst or legal restraint Evidence was then taken 
as to the facts and the nature of the dispute 

Evidences weie of various classes, namely — Those 
furnished by (1) wutten documents, or in their absence, 

(2) the proof of title arising out of prescription (docu- 
ments were either attested by royal officials or by private 
witnesses (3) The oral testimony of persons of good repute 
Men closely related to the parties of bad repute were 
excluded from giving evidence 

In the absence of human witnesses, ordeals {Divyas) 
had to be resorted to These though absent in older books 
find a place in Yajnavalkya Smrti and other later works 
The five older ordeals were — 

(1) ordeal of the balance 

(2) , by fire 

(3) „ by water 

(4) „ bv poison 

(5) ,, water dedicated to gods (kosa) 
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Laler lx>oks add lo the number of ordeals KatMiaanii 
mentions the balance hre water poison, water deduatcd 
to gods (koja) Ghaja and calh on the head of children and 
in Nflrada we haee also a largo nunihor of ordeals 

In ordinarj cases except iii heinous oflenees, hke 
murder rape or arson the accused had the right of 
aijpoiuting a law i or or a friend (Pralinui/ii) lo rojirescnt 
him The parties were subjected lo cross examination and 
tbe answers were wrilloii down (as in the \f[-iihakatika) 
1 ho '^rcsthin and Kileastha alfemlcd (ho court one townie 
down the oxidonco and the other tocxaniine tin xaliic of dw 
lulled articles Cro^s cxaminition was cnlnislcd to the 
judge and that wics often a 'oumlir principle 

Vftcr the o\idinco had been gone thioiigh i irc/tilli 
the assessors ga\o out their upiniun llie judge proiiDiim 
III the ccrdict and the local otlli ers i xii iitcd ill" st nii m i 


In lied mailers Ihi dciision of die juil„i cui'v tiiilHKlnrl in 
die dix no and ll w cs a record of ,,rial value IJucal i tiiirls 
as will tes Ihi lourls of < oriMiratum wen totirls of mold 
and a rocal desrii in a siiil juit an i ml to disjjUti ' 


Ip/aofv — till fim I apiaal lav Is fore 111. km, wli . u 

III. foiiiil in 111 111 of Jii'lm ami li at lb. jhiw. r "I > omn.iti 
111, Miiliims or ,raniini. iri|.riiv.> 'I iiiv km,' | "'k • 
lli.iiis.lviH iiiH.ii ib.ir mil. Hid ju''" »'• " '>*' 

mdan.is in Imr hi n-rv Kui tlen w.t un'-" m>' 

. itri ' of pi-ti.. wh II 111 . km, w • 11 '.lb ' ■>'"■1 
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POLICE ADMINISTRATION 

For the police administration of the country Hindu 
Kings took vigorous measuies The Arthasastra gives us 
the following details — (1) First of all, the fiontiers weie 
well guarded There were fortifications in the frontier dis- 
tricts and officials called Antapalas guarded the frontiers, 
examined imported articles, took away the weapons of 
foreign immigrants or traders and watched new arrivals 

(2) Secondly, the rivers, riparian districts and coastal 
regions were under naval officials, who not only chased 
pirates, but took the femes under control, since ferry-dues 
also went to the King They also did much to save the 
people in times of foreign invasion or floods They also 
apprehended suspects as well as those taking monastic 
vows improperly 

(3) Thirdly, the country was divided into distiicts 
under Dandanayakas or Dandapalas, while in cities the 
Paura or city officer had his guards He had multifarious 
duties (See Kautilya chapter on the Nagaraka) 

(4) In villages or rural areas, local peojile acting as 
assessors under the Headman or the Panca'were entrusted 
with police duties and they weie as before responsible for 
the peace and security of the lural areas They were also 
liable to make good the losses inflicted on people, caused 
through their negligence They were also empowered to 
expel habitual ciiminals, adulterers or thieves 

(5) In impoitant strategic points Gulmas weie 
established At night the guaids watched the stieets and 
movements weie toibidden except on urgent reasons and 
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that with ponnission For free ino\omonls souiolmiis 
pass ports were issued 

In the unsettled areas between Mllnycs the Vnita 
dhyak^a and his men preservctl ttie peace Tlie Vrtlin 
sflstra gi\cs us details about the work of the Vuitft 
dhjak^a lie was assisted bi a number of iiicnicls and 
guards and empIo\ed dogs trained to truek triiniiials On 
tlio approach of burglars or bands of criminals nows was 
sent to the people or the head (juarteni bj lUcalis of 
earner pigeons 

(0) Largo numhors of spies wire (ni)Hii>ed to watch 
o\or suspects Hotels the resorts of llu ro\ir^Lv_nf 
addicted to women pleasure loeiug men w iihaiit^®'^''"'’ 
of livelihood or vagalxinds were walilusl f^nes in the 
garb of nioiidicitnts leslrcdogprs vax. u savers irnth rs or men 
m v'iwVT*':a ivpptchoudcd culprits in the' act of eotiiimlling 
erimcs flu causes of suieide or smiden duiih vvon 
enquired into and post mortims were laid Ml tin -e 
duties were entrusted to otlkers of tlic Knu{al ayodbnnn 


department 

Minor eriminrl magistrates for -peeiiil pnnKi < ' el > 
exist il immelv DiesAp iradlukas in ifiar_> of tti mini f 
onuues or I) csapanldhikies iii elmrgi of ollemlm, sliv. '») 
\nd t.aurwl<lhitaad(iLs{forJip|>r.him)ilu’ ihlev.s) \ tax 
(or helping the appiehelish ii of thuv, > (« .tuf.s/JV imm t >i 

vv es also levied , , i 

Usd iisisin itdlilv we v (< ilufi «( llmdii | loo 

ednuntstt ilioii Ml . tlai ds w. r. lial.k fork ' * 

bv iKonk witluii their luriseli. mn ami Hue t. ij - ... .del 
or luviiu r.pirat.m ulttm .Jv Uv ..n tl,< km, ‘ «l dl '• 
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By this means, the efficiency of the local police was main- 
tained This system survived during the middle ages and 
subsists in many places even now 

When fiefs were granted or villages were made over 
to Brahmanas as Brahmadeyas or to corporations, they 
were often vested with the charge of the police of these 

localities Thev were also vested with minor criminal 

%/ 

jurisdiction. 

For police work large numbers of guards, and soldiers 
were employed There was no distinction between the 
military and the civil police Khasas, Candalas, Catas, 
Bhatas m addition to mercenary adventurers from Malava 
or Karnata were largely employed in rural areas Vdlage 
elders or headmen as well as their suboid mates were 
mostly paid and maintained by local contributions 


HISTOEY OF THE KINGDOM OF KASHMIE 

A number of difficulties stand an the way of our fonmng a true and 
exact idea of the political and constitutional life m Inch a on the eve of 
the Mussalinan conquest Fust of all, theie is a lack of recorded histoiy, 
m the true sense of the word and an absence of details i eclating to the 
admin istaative institutions Inscriptions are sometimes available 
but these aie not only of doubtful value but -very often they represent 
the pompous declaiations of artocratic rulera who magnify tlieir 
own greatness at the cost of leal hisftory Last of all, we cannot rely on 
legal treatises or books on the art) of government) since in these, we 
find a high tide of idealism with regard) to polipcal life Under such 
circumstances a histoiian and more especially on© endowed with a love 
foi his own countiy 13 very apt to delineate a picture of good goyeinment 
in India in spite of the fact that so far as public life was concerned the 
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l>eoplo had lost all intcrt t m it, all real clieck* oa q 

jl)le rejnil iwwer had di apptareil and the ;;w»l aad evil of 
dei>emlt<l upon the good and ov il qualities of 0 eir ruU r hat wa^ iro 
of the re t of tho woild was true tii this rouutry and India »a 4 not an 
txcejilioii (o the general ruU 

AN ith a Mow to offer au arcount of real political life, we pte^at 
an annly is of the political liihlorx of KuAhtnir, the onlj pruvinr^ of 
India of which a detailed and leuli lie uri-ouiit 14 pri^r\itl f »r h\ 
tho poweiful iK.n of u writer like Kathuna That great jKH*i and huionan 
Il tt cntireU fret Ironi ptr'onulhii «r iLi jutuliar l>tlief an 1 ui>i»sl« 
ttuin> of his ago prcM.rvts for us uu account which !■« not unl\ illuu inaiinn 
uud iiali tic hut uInu gne us uii in ight into tlio life of a {Kstple left ( > 
lilt tare of inc txin ildu despots 

Ka hiuir wa a proMoce ol India almost wilaled friui the rr i i f 
th (ountr) uud Hihahitid uriginall^ l>> a Mstioii of the \r%au |hs | te 
tl ough in luur 0 of tiiuu luiuiigrants fmui h* ^oDd In Iia wati altrir 1 
tlie I h iru ti r of tl e jwpulatioa Die Vilig Ha>, m lhror\ all t * itul 
und III Kulhaua s da^ tiu idea hail gained ground that the kii>A. was ll 
fallur of the l>«'UpIt and he was regar hs) a a pa/t of the (i hI si\a 

Iheiuiiulrv |u el ihicugli luanv %ui iMuV of f ilune an I all v 

a long rult h\ native iiinartlis it ju rtl i> fi rri,^n ml r 1 aM ! 
Ifu ka lu ka an I Kani ka and laler the Iftiya NliKila^ula ». I 
li inl le I s rd t imeltv and mliuuian Iv 1 ii ain a > I u« v} 

I \ t_j»i lut f nth r i lUntii laid* I < I U u <lf in Ka 

\evl llei unirv *auie III frr dslia I r ' f ) al J m I ** 1» 

II ►s, it lie Katkia Itjola lll«*lalar* !n*ti 51 t III 
j noce wi-to I rail callj iit J 1 . dd* an 1 tLs»r iviai > s h- ♦ l I 
I iL** 1 hllUU I* I all ATUi I I J laf ‘ • * « ' f ' 1 ^ 

I lU ma s 1 ll J llr ^as i f a- 1 I ' ' 

milhl) ri a .1 Iteit t* I’ l» '>*' 1 “ ‘ ' 

I' ^ 1 J „ Ijl J lU the wa» of I* » •- - n ‘ 4l I . a t 

I* o t r „t 1 » * f j' i in »• I -<t«- t -*» i’ ^ ' 1 ^ 

I ^ ty ^ /» t 

„ » I ^ n* f lit* ll# raff*-,* t 

,-.{1^11 f 4 
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I ti> in!e till’ i"iuiii\ ,uu* L ul umoui^i* (o .ill jiumnuu*'' ol In^liliaiulod- 
(o jiui ,iii (o fill'll t'lu mil". .Some Iviii”'., no doulil, 'itia\o to 
liudi into fill' mil'll h(.v lit dll' jii'ojdi lull 1 ofjoil 111 iii\ j'io\ed (vi.innu.il 
.1110 lii"^!ili,tnd('d (id, idl'd li\ i\i,inn\, (lie ii('o[)l(.' weu' .ilien.ilod and (he 
ol'iiovunis niK'i-. \M*ii' 'lOi'itnnt"' dii\en ou( .ind, .i^ wo find 
of ft n. jmf lo di'.itli 'I'll I', I dis,i|ij)t' u.iiM e hion^i'Iit .iii.iK Iiv in the Lonnti y 

imi till' eldi'i- '•onii'i'nii'- I'lm (oil ilioU ml i' AVe h.ue lepeiled 
in-t.iiin’i of -mil ili'Mioii'. to the 10 ". il ollu e and of elei tod oi selected 
Mii;;^'. in.iv he I Ill'll liie n.in < of An.iiaj.i (H '1' 11 lUi), Afi'd'li.n aihaim, 
Mutr^MijU.! (it ihi u'-tiiueot \ !l.t.iin.ulit\a; .ind Dm l.il)h.i\ aK^h.ina, the 
•'Oii-in-l.iw ot iSaUditv i ( K '1' 111 AdS) i'hen .iltei (he exlnu'tton of 

the line of 1. lilt 'i, lid . 1 (K'uhoi i) nunisiei-. ni.ide A\ .inti\ ai man kine 
'i'hi n at(ei iNi.tiinii il mie ol S.inl».ii.i\.ii man h.iMno ended 
111 - . 1 -- ii'ii.iiion. the (omiti\ {M'-ed nndei (.lueen iSue.mdh.'i actiiie- as 
ii'KOiLon luh.ilf of hot *on (io/)rila\.irm.in, aided 1)\ the Tantrnis ajid 
the Hhrunjus On (he nuiidei ot .Su-^.indh.'i,, (he 'Idiitiiin beeanie the leal 
rulei in the kine'doiii and >0 iip tom Kiiie. of whom, one Cij\iavannun so 
d!‘*;,'^n'ted hi- iu' 0 {)le In hi- dieiad'd life and t}iann\ that he Lad/ to 
lo e In- life at. tlu' h.im's ot hi- e\a-i)eialed -iib]ec(s A hu'man inonstei, 
hnin.ill.lxanii w.i- (hen -et up on the (In one, onl\ to make his name 
exetiated b\ his loilme- .ind enoimilite- On the extinction of the 
L'tpalu-, the Jhahnian.is put AAi-'askaia on the tliione Then 
iS nid'irunade\a be(ame kind, .md sometime after In- dcatli the countiy 
w.m mlod In the .ihle ^et lieaitle— (iueen Diddil wlio not only acted, as 
le'rent toi liei -on- hut uKinpitel^ ascended the thioiie as queen legnaiit 
(VI .112) Anolhei Queen .Sillekha dominated loi some time, and aftei 
.1 rime Ivaslimii c.ime to he luled by t\iants lihe Haisa (A D 10S9-I101) 
Aftoi the ‘•"d end winch lie meiited, the Diahmiiis again put Uccala on 
the throne, and atlei him (he countiy suffeied fioni the using- ot 
Dam.iias (A D 1112-1120), while Tuilci and Mussallnian adventuieis 
found a idace in the couu(ay Such stiifes continued foi a long ta'nie 
AVais of succession came to be waged and a(. leugtli a stiaugei, a low caste 
Hindu ascended the thioiie Ills =on Hydei' was leaied up by a Alussal- 
man Islam became a ioice m the couoitry and the last piince of the 
lojal family wdio has succeeded in getting back his thione died The 
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3ru't'>oliuatj SliuU ilir maile Inm.>elf the rt*al ruler of the country He 
forced the ({Ueen of the Uiudu mier Kofa Devf, to luurrr him hut that 
ro\al pntice-« put an end to a Ufc o( degraduttun h\ etahlnng hcr^eU to 
death on tlie night of her mamnge 

Ku-^Imiir came under Mu ^alnmn infiuenro and then the fuitli of the 
Vrophel gruduallv pained ground With oU tla e mci* ilude« ho-^oer 
It w reniarkahli that the country pre crvi'if jU nominal indep^nd nee 
oven when Ilinduhtan liod been omitud h> thi> Turh'*, on inj., t » lU naturu! 
i*i>lalion Till indepeniKnco contmiud for a hing liinr and na* 
onlv ende<l when the Ifusulman imni t<rof the la I linj, depo nl hi* 
uuitirand founded an iudep*.ndunt hinj^»h»m furIiini'>tU (llht) 

riio alKive ati ount j^oe^ to dion Iht evil-ialiuh are llie nulural 
njij>4‘<(iicnce5 of a perninal poTinmunt and clear hiw n 

Ku huur tlurv wo* the lack of a ual cou tituUoiml niu Inner/ irmp 
eiiougli to hind tl e hand^ of an rrte |*on ddo ruler (^^dlnJrII^ lliei>e»ile 
hud no other Hu% <ml hut to arquicvv in all punninml* I »lh ir “I an I 
Uidundunl\ to hide thvir tune when tUe death i ( i tv rani, r lleartn i u 
of a iKiievoIerit, luhr wav uie to u^Ve them happv an I forget the rvtU 
of pa I tvrannv Sviiurtiua-A j-merful miw* trr tame ti ihrir »f<ue 
hut oajre olleii iht men nieie\> tr»u«*'U\a\e>\ vval \ v«er an I t* < 
mwit d the l^etiple h\ Hieir huhhan V hie and iriiiir !n eitrtnie 
cavev however the ( le u. tie | llielu-’U r-v an I aMon^ iJ e lit 
Uiahmiiiv rnj* viPi, « lalltivde^ I lavr.l a pn mm 1 1 l^all lu •' ^ 

ta'c iMunl*'»rrea a jiiale 1 of Were pul t uVath I / rival cl>{ 
fid II im trr llm ihe*^ ! ttter were (i u n » re ) on '1 d f t‘ 

inrrre tv lhafi il< e *f the (*••. J le lie m ri njt> -lUrvlde I' - 
Tmlnu rlleAf"Ji» r teu Ul el.ief lu" . a w t- » I v 

I fqll in» el 0 nt Kitt« fjtal t aj U 1 aU 1 > • 

lel^rt 1 V (lUhit). «i|eaol 1 dr ’ .Tii'ld ♦ 

t n ’ r u h a v i »1 e i ii*\ t h ♦ f « ‘ 

rO* I 1 J I tte UraM f \tk t t £ I j 1 v * 

t (I e I it I - re ' 1 I I' d e I ve I i ' » r 

1. V t f f> de n I l» ' a f f -»* t 

II e H-l. T ^ dv ; »l . •* ( Ii r.l e e * vr « I 'v 

I It ‘ rtf ^ da ' f r ^ f 
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the lesl weio tMont-j ^^ho50 liigliliniuleilnes^ called foilli fJie denunciation 
of tlm nali\o livsloiiau oi the cui-e of (heir iMihjects In luoie tliau one 
m^lance it \\a& helicied that a h\ lannual k.m<' met Iiie^ death owni" to the 
(UiH* of liK-^ ■.uhieci", and nlicnciei that e^cnl liajipened tlie people 
hea\ed a ■'ip'h of i edict 

"Without atteiujitui”- to niako a catalogue of t,he ciiines of Kasliniiii 
lvin{f» MO may bimpljt mentuon UiO'C wliObo enoiniitie‘i weie of a sing-u'lai- 
\iolont natuie, ^o O', to denionstiate the e\ilt> fioih uluth the countiy 
•-ulieiod, ouiii'' to t‘lie lule ot iiicbpousible i}iants without any const.i- 
lutional checlc 

One kin»- Duilahha Piatapaditja II foicibly manied anotlnei’s 
wife (11 'J' IV 171f) King Jajajilda made himtelf odious by bis fi.sca'1 
exaitioiis on the adiice ot the Kayastlui> and by the confiscation of 
liiahmjiu a^^iahaiiis (It T IV 020it) Hmg Lalitapidn filled his couit 
with couite>.ui^ and the mailc of then footpiint, became the badge of 
mnii'iteral othce (It T IV b70) .‘^ankaiavaiman distinguislied himself 
bj bis manifold wajs of fiscal oppiession (V 105-180) and 'multiplied 
tlio othce of Ka^astha^, -who in\ented new items of taxation Undei 
Oakia\ainian the kingdom leinaiued at the meicy of the king’s concu- 
bines ITainti and ISMgalata, and the Dombas became the leal iiilei's of the 
state Unmattavanti made himself odious by killing his fathei the^ex- 
king- Paitlia (V 428-38) and took fiendish pleasuie in stabbing nafeed 
women, by cutting oil tiie limbs of woilonen or in Kipping open the 
wombs, oi piegnaut MOiuen (V 440-41) Anotbei pnnee Ksemagupta 
deligbi.ed in committing adulteiy \vith his ministei's’ waves (R T VI 
154-105), while the same became th/e guiding passaon of the able but 
uusoiupulous queen Didda (VI 188-189) wlio consolidated bei power by 
muideiiug hei giandsons jN'andigupta, Tiibhuvana and Bhimagupta 
(B T VI 310-330) King Kalasa became the patao-n of low favoimtes 
and fallen women and filled his harem with Tuiki women Anotbei 
qufeen, Srilekha, consolidated her pewei bj- putting ben son Hainaja to 
death (B T VII 133) Last) of all, came a Emg Haisa who bad not 
only levolted against bis fatbei, but distinguished himself by bis excel- 
lence m all 'kinds of sins and' ciimes conceivable to man His fiscal 
extortions knew no bounds (VII 1091-1105) Not only did be take 
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measured to make iuonL\ by robbint, Knijilc^but h> fur u-v to ujijx» ut 

an otficiol called Devotpat^^^Q'^^^ku to de ccrutc temple \el {hr-- 
fiaoiicial cxtrotiuDi arc uotbio^ uluu hl gu lliroii^b the tatab^Ui < f in 
otlier crimes and Qt^Kravutiou HuIucuiul ue-sua unUmi did and lu'l 
t-ali'^pficd wUU tb© latj,© huml>er of concubiui-i or ll i uiM-i id oiln r I e 
held lutcicuureo witli ) t> own isici- and tiptiintinr^ and i^ni ru I \u 1 
liia futher 3 biitcr f duUjflitcr (U T \1I 1111^-18) Kalliuna indit 
nuutly calls him a It ijubliuimva 

k iscal t> ianD> — Tu had inuni> fur pir'4»ual pKa un 
ed to unbounded fi^al extortion Not to |Kak of kioK^ Idi liar a ir 
tho-K) uho mrleU loafisiated leuijdi )irojH»t\ liuj, Saukaiavarn »n 
iKrmuntntU add il to the ruJul luionic b^ tli fidbmin^ %att o 
Kullijua mention the follouir*^ nna ur ♦ uud lax* 4 (\ |i » Ivi) — 

(I) Iti um|iiiun of ti m{do laud and Ur\ of a m h ta.v d rati arat 
td) Tux oU the vjI,; of isteii r uud audal at tim}b'^ 

( J) (Avvofalesuu ale in anr^rl ind neah. ti of the \t(a| fait 
bha^a olln e 

<-!) (riatiuu of tike (rfhalftNi oUi« 

( ») ifade ixaMiun b> rrdmiok uc kht'* 

(1) lA-Mcdllklhl iihr^u rfliellal UfMi'lllaaf 

(7) I^>jid ni Jf JIU|K* tmii I r ihr jax f ‘'lama a aii I Itf i i 


ka^a ilia and ap|H» nl 1 h'«* now l)»xira 

I \ru llir >.M mI ^ a^ Vara aj j ihl I 1 «r l ru 1 -“i t U 

m li »U (Nakal \ !h^V.Jta 1 1'» ih <* H*** ■* a ’ I 'll 1 

Icuiilr and (ir ll lull *ria'«^l l' • or 
ll)r\ Ij afal ^ 1 -vala) and a fui »i i * I I ' i\fll i t* 

1 amr full t Iv-w ll a ^0 I u tU H.j t.l , I 

Irj al I .'rl iU ulv u 1 If r <• * a! *U T \ I'' * V 1 1 1 

\!mm»lianrhitf» ~Kjta* u»ri> *i» wee 
l! r a Iiui. Iiall4 } t ( K . Le r - 1 > l ■ d N 
I 1 ; iL I - I IK t all tf f- * n . 

luVr tl - Ur U 1- *>4 r » 1 * t t* ^ ' ' 

t> fv-x I r 1 . I r t> » I * ' ” I 

J * < *i 1 M ‘ » * '' ^ 

Ifl-ul r t I *141 
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the Lelvhadhikaim (III 200) and those which weie cieated by Latitaditya 
namely, the Pancamahaf^abda, the Mahasandhivigrahika, the MaLapiati- 
hara, the Mahasvasala, the Maha-bhandagaiika and the 
Mahasadhanabhaga 

Undei Jayapida the Dhaimadhikarana was oiganised (lY 588) 
Undei Saukaiavaiman, the Attapiatibhaga and Gihakrtya offices weie 
cieated andi the numbei of Kayasthas multiplied In the Grhakitya 
office, five Diviras oi secietanes weie appointed while the Ganjavaia (oi 
Sakaca and Lavata) offices weie added Yasaskaia appointed foni' new 
officials, the Hagai ad hikrtas The Ganja or treasui*y came undei Gie 
Ganoadhipa, while the Padagia office in connection with financial 
administration came into prominence (YII 210) Wlule a Calaganja 
01 moving tieafiui'y came into existence 

Two ol the offices weie of great importance, viz , 

(a) that of Piime ministei, Saivadhikrta oi Saivfijdhi- 
kaia, who often became the leal mlei of the kingdofm 

.(5) The Eajasthaniya of Eajasthanadhikaia, who seems to have 
com/bmed miuisteitial status with the highest Judicial 
authoiity (E T VII GOl, 668) 


BOOK XI Pohiioal Speculations and Ideals 
on the Eve of Downfall 

Though maiked by a remarkable decay in political and 
constitutional life the period immediately pieceedmg the 
.downfall of the Hindus was not entiiely baiien in politi- 
cal speculation Theie was, however, very little scope foi 
the evolution of new ideas foi original speculation in 
politics had ceased long ago Yet a large number of books 
on the art of government weie composed in addition to the 
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Politicul Six mint tons and Idcula on the Etc of Downfall Jod 

flio Le/\?irulliilvru in (II I d()(l) mul (lioie h wcie tieatod by Latitridilya 
n.iiiioly, lln‘ I’.ifu ainalias ilnia, llio M.iha'andliiMg-ialnKa, tbe AfaLapiiiti- 
liaia, (he Ma.bas\»iaal.i, (ho ^[alul-bliandaf^aiilva aud the 
!Maha''adhaual)ha”a 

rndei .Kuapida the Dliai niadhikaiana \\as uig-ani-ed (IV 5SS) 
Vndei .'^,uiKaJa\aiinan, (lie All.ij)i.ilil)]ia',M and Giha'kit^a offices A\eie 
cie ited .null the luiiuhiM ot Ka^.i^lha^ iiiuHiplied In the Gihakihya 
oflue, h\e Dnii.i-, oi •^edetanc', ueic appointed wliile tlio Gahjavaia (oi 
Sakata and lanaia) oflue'. ueie added Ya^askaia ajipoinied fa'll!' new 
ofiicial", the Xaf!:.iradhiki ta-* The Gahja oi ticasuiy came nndei t/lie 
(i.iniatniipii, while (lie I’ada^ia othte in toiineclion witli financial 
adminiiti at ion tame into pionnnence (VII 210) IVJiile a Calagahja 
01 nJOMii'j' tie.i-iuy tame into oMsteiice 

Two of the office^ weie ot yioal impoi lance, eic , 

(u) that ol Prime inini&tci, Saivadhikita oi SaiMaidhi- 
kaia, who oficn became (lie leal iiiler of tlie king'do'in 

(b) The Ita lasthani} <i ot liriia''t]ianadliikaia, wdio ■•eems to have 
coii'diinetl niini'^tei tml statiiN with the hig'hest Judicial 
autlioiity (K T VI I (>01, GbS) 


BOOK XI PohUcal Speculations and Ideals 
on the Eve of Downfall 

Though marked by a remarkable decay in political and 
constitutional life the period immediately preceeding the 
downfall of the Hindus was not entirely baiien in politi- 
cal speculation There was, however, very little scope for 
the evolution of new ideas for original speculation in 
politics had ceased long ago Yet a large number of books 
on the art of government were composed in addition to the 
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measures to make money by jnobb)!)^ temple'* but went to far as to oi)i)o-nt 
na official called Devolpa(aaaniyaka to deiecrate temples Tot tliesre 
financial eitrotions are notliiog^ wlieu ire go tiirougii flie catalogue of liis 
otber crimes and aggravations Xlia la^civiounne^s ^ras unbounded oud uot 
aalisfied with the large number of concabines or the wivee ol otherb he 
held intercourse witli his owu sistei^ and ttepniotheri nnd even violated 
Ins father a sister s daughter Isugu (R T VII 1140*48) Kalhona indig 
UQutiy coils him a Rujabhairova 

i iscal tyianny — ^To And monej for perbonal pleasure lungs resort 
ed to unbounded fiscal extortion Ivot to speak of kings like Ilorija or 
tho<o who merel? confiscated temple properti king bauknraiamjun 
permanently added to the royal income by the following exactious 
Kalhaua mentions the followug measures and taxes (V 1G6 180) — 

(1) llefiumptiou of temple lands and levj of a new lax (Pruliknra) 

(2) Tax on the sale of mcen e and sandal oi temples 

(3) Levy of a tax on ales m markets ond ciQatiou of the Ajloiirati 
hhngti office 

(4) Cioatiou of (Ji© Gfhokftvu office 

(6) 3Iade exactions by reducing weights 

(0) LoMed 11 kinds of hepars or forced labour ou villagers 

(7) l^Mcd new luipo itious for the fD> of Skandokns and Orunm 
kuvosthu* oud ajijHnntcd A'o nov Duirus 

I veu iho gomi ^ OfOi kara appointed four nou ofHi trs to colluct ccsscs 
in (ottii* (Nugarndiiifeftas) To these llar-^a added ]ii« -exactions from 
temples and for tins purj>o>o created tiie offiic of temple Lxploitor 
(I)i\otpului»mmjuka) und acijuiMtion of inouu\ ( Vrthunajuku) Tlio 
rouutr> Ijtumo full of Ku>a>tho>» and m tlie lliijDtumuginl wo ha%o 
lejiLuted dciiuui latiun of the o oUlciuls (It T \ 181 \ III H3-0leUr) 

idmimitratuc hi>tor^ — holLuua s naiiutiNe gi>es u*- matenuU fur 
tin. udunui tmti\o bS *4410 of Ka. hiuir and its grudiml tiolution "W o uru 
told tint (I H8-dtJ) originalK there were ‘e^trul liigb ollicJul*. c y Iho 
JuJgo thoJto»oni** SujHJintiudtnl lIioTreaunr llu C« uinumh r of 
tl o uriUN till I luuj ihi Vuroliitu uml tiir Vlnto-^ir Ilut king 
JaUuka iriati J IS hightr offins (Kaiiiia thu ) (iraduallj t tli r « ifirc 
Hire ahh-d and of the-Hj Iho n/ire imiwitant wire llu u of 
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tile LelvhrulliiKai m (III 2()(J) and llio^o wbieli weie cieatecl by Latiladitya 
namely, (he I’aneamabasalnlu, ibe !Muba^au(lbivigialulva, the Mabapiati- 
liaia, tile Alabaavaarila, the Maba-bbaiiclagaiika and the 
a 1 1 a -5 a cl b a 1 1 ti I ) b a a 

Uudei Ja\apT(la tlio llliaimaclbikaianii was oigauisecl (IV 588) 
Tl^ndei SanKaiavaiin.in, Die *iD.i])ialibbag.x and GibaJlatja offices weie 
tie lied iindi the nunibei of KayasDias u.ultiplied In the Gibalcitya 
oflic e, fi\e DiMias oi MCtielaiies weie appointed Acliile the Ganjavaia (oi 
iSaKata and Jia\a(a) offites weie added Yasa^kaia aiipointed foni' new 
ofhtials, the Yaganidluki (as Tlie Gafija oi fieasniy came undei Die 
Ganjadliipa, wliile the Padag'ia office in connection with financial 
adininistiation came into piominciice (VII 210) AVbile a Calaga)~i]a 
01 moMiig' tiea-'Uiy came into existence 

Two ot the offices weie ot gioat impoitauce, viz , 

(а) that of Pi line miuistei, Saivadbikita oi Saitvtiidbi- 
kTua, wlio often became the leal I’ulei of Die kingdo'm 

(б) Tile llajastlianl^a of llaiastbanadliikaia, w'bo -^eems to have 
comjbined ministeitial status wntli tlie liigbeet Judicial 
aiitboiity (11 T VII bOl, COS) 


BOOK XI PohUcal Speculations and Ideals 
on the Eve of Doionfall 

Though marked by a lemarkable decay in 23olitical and 
constitutional life the period immediately proceeding ,the 
.downfall of the Hindus was not entirely barien in politi- 
cal speculadion There was, however, very little scope for 
the evolution of new ideas foi original speculation in 
politics had ceased long ago Yet a large number of books 
on the art of government were composed in addition to the 
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legal compilations or Ntbandhas which contained three 
lions as to the duties of the king Of the works on go-veni 
meat the most important were— 1 The Kamandaka niti 
sara 2 The NiU vakyam^ta of Somadeva the Jain in 
addition to many other works composed still later the most 
important of these being the ?ukra mti sara of which the 
date remains a theme of dispute among onentalists. 
Among the legal works we have the Smyti of Katyayuna 
and those of Bfhaspati and Narada In addition to these 
we have Nibandhas hke the Viramitrodaya the Vivadara 
tuakara the Nimayasindhu the ParaSaremadhavya and 
the Smiti-candrika some of these works being composed 
durmg the Mohammedan period 

Few of these books advance pretensions to original 
thinking or assume the air of nuthontativeness, but they pro 
serve only the tiaditions of the greater writers of the past 
Komandaka the author of the NitisBra, professes to ho n 
political pupil of Kauplva who single-handed destroyed 
the Nandas by his diplomatic skill {mantraSaKti) Like 
Kaufilya ho cites older writers inciudmg CQnakya luinsclf, 
and only occasionallv ho gives us views which ho claims as 
his own In his work we find the same spirit which is dis 
coniible in the Kaupliya Ho discusses the end and aim of 
states and identifies the iulcresls of the ruler and the ruled 
like his great master Ho extols moral discipline lu the king, 
(he absence of which brings dow iifuU and ho gi\ cs txamples 
of kmgb ruined through their folly and highhandeiliicss 
(pp 57 00) Ho extols the scieuces (ch II) and holds up 
the traditional social and moral ideal pointing out the 
importance of Danda Llko tlio great master whom ho 
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professes to, follow, -he believes in the interdependence of the 
seven elements of a State (TV I) and extols the functions 
of the king on whose activity everything, including mora- 
lity and economic prosperity, entirely depends (Ch I, 9-15) 
Pie also emphasises the view that protection is the essence 
of royal government and it is m lieu of it that subjects pay 
taxes to the king The king should, according to ICaman- 
daka, maintain his own authority, educate and check 
princes, take care for his own personal safety, control the 
army, and put down traitors, oppressive ministers and 
enemies to peace Then when he finds himself strong 
enough he should think of waging war and making 
a conquest of the Mandala 

Though following closely the precepts of ICautilya and 
adopting his vocabulary, ICamandaka apparently devotes 
more attention to the conception and the working of the 
Mandala, losing sight of, to some extent, the importance of 
state paternalism He even quotes the views of authors 
whose names do not appear in the Arthasastra, and in his 
work we find the names of Maya and Puloman (Kam 
p 108) To illustrate the possible attitude of kings towai’ds 
enemies he miultiplies examples and instanceb from the 
epics etc and refers to the work of ICartaviryarjuna and 
Surya, Parasu-rama, Hanumat, Arjuna, 8alya, Rukmin, 
Kaca, Devayani and Dantawakra 

Kamandaka was a true disciple of Kautilya and his 
metrical rendering of the Kautilya was very popular in 
India This is proved by the fact that the Indian 
emigrants to Bah took the Kamandaka with them and a 
translation of the book exists there This shoWs almost 
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cleaily that the author must have floimshed earher than 
the 4th century A D when the colomzation of the Eastern 
Islands began Kainandaka*s antiquity is further proved 
by hia preference given to the Arth&4astra tradition He 
rejects sometunea the directions given in the metrical 
Snirtis which during the period of Dharnia reaction 
claimed supenontv over the ArthaStlstras (see pp 100 
Travancore edition — on the number of munsters) 

Like the Kamandaka NitisBra we have tno late 
Sutra works attnbuted to Bfha^pati and Chnakya 
respectively The Sutras attnbuted to Brhaspati is r 
late work attnbuted to the sage who in the ArthagQstra is 
described as having condemned the Vedas as the instru 
ment of success on the part of the people who excel in 
making worldly gains But the views embodied in the 
Sutras are not professedly anti Vedic since full protection 
is extended to tho Brahmms who are exempt from capital 
punishment and the king is asked to avoid heretics Tho 
author of tho Sutras extols the place of knowledge in tho 
human society since by menus of knowleiigo alone riches 
are gained Handaniti is tho supremo scioiico and tho 
king should learn how to maintain his held not only uiwii 
Ins kingdom but all his subjects including his wi\cs and 
cliihlron To ensure success ho should also ha%o rocourso 
to conciliation diplomacy and it necessary to gifts He 
sliould lake tho counsel of wiso men advanced in ago and 
tree from lices and lin\o his deliberations in secret He 
should patronise nrahiuins mul oncourngo leaniing 

1 ike the Brliaspali siilni (lie Siltras atinbiiticd to 
Caiuik\a iiiiisl 1)0 regarded ns ii late work Tlioiigli at In 
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baled to (he great author of the Arthasastra, the 
book devotes more aitoutioii to the ways and means of 
obtaining worldly success and hapi^iness on the part 
of ordinaiy individuals than the right way of obtaining 
sovcveigiuly and extension of dominion on the part of a 
king The author who must have flouiished not earlier 
than (ho Olh and 7th century AD extols the place 
of Dhaima in the world and attributes all happiness to 
Dharma. Next, he describes the importance of Tantra and 
Avapa and devotes a few of (he aphorisms to the right way 
ot gaming success in politics in veiy general terms This 
small Niti text book seems to have become very popular 
and many of the sfitra,s are incorporated m the 
Pathyavakya of Ceylon An English translation of it 
with quotations of parallel ideas was published by the 
present author 

HomadeveCs 'N'ltivakydmrta — The next great work 
which forms part of the later Niti literature is the one com- 
posed ih the 10th century by Somadeva Sun a Jam, who 
though professing a non-Vedic religion calls upon people 
not to give up their traditional customs and manners and 
accepts the authority of the Srutis and of the Smrtis He re- 
cognises the social importance of caste A Southern, born 
m'an age which saw ceaseless wars and political turmoils, 
Somadeva does not go out of his way to condemn the gieat 
Arthasastra writers and Niti teachers In an age o 
anarchy, he emphasises the supreme importance of poli- 
tical discipline and makes morality and even religion not 
to speak of worldly prosperity, subordinate to the political 
discipline He seems to regard the state as an end in itself 
43 
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and goes on to descnbe the requisite virtues of a true king 
who IS to be regarded more aa a god than a hnmaii being 
Self control education, diaciplme and the association of 
the aged and the wise are the primary qualifications of a 
king He should refrain from doing injustice or inflict un 
just and heavy punishments He should make a careful 
selection of advisers His ministers should he well horn free 
from vices natives of the country and not only morally 
qualified but endowed vvith practical wisdom. They 
should not flatter the king they should deliberate in secret 
and should number three five or nine According to 
Somadeva all officials should be loyal to the king especiallv 
the chiefs o£ the army The High Pnest of the king should 
exercise his art to avert dmne calamities while the ambas- 
sadors should carry on negotiations on behalf of the king 
Spies in various garbs as we find m the Arthaitlstra, should 
not only collect mformation but also apprehond wrong 
doers. The country should be carefully protected and the 
administratiau of justice should be carried on with 
impartiohty and without privileges to anybody Tasation 
should not bo unjust or excessive The army should Lo 
kept under strict control and must ha in readiness to ward 
off attacks The forces should bo paid regularly and in no 
case should the army dominate the politics of the country 
If allowed to do so the army leaders might embroil the 
country in useless wars or dynastic quarrels which wore so 
common in the Hindu states of that ago At the same tinn. 
Somadeva deprecates the use of motconarios and descrilies 
the resjjcelho use of (ho olopbaiit horse clmriol and U-ol 
Next liaviiig ensured loviiUy and safety at home the king 
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should make a study of the Mandala and win allies 
Soinadeva recognises the importance of diplomacy and 
depiocates severity and treachery in war. 

The king should keep his treasury full and devote all 
means at his disposal to improve the condition of 
his subjects He should encourage agriculture, since agri- 
culture was the basis of a state s prosperity Commerce 
should bo encouraged but the king should do his best to 
regulate the profits of merchants whom Somadevat, like 
Kautilya-, regards as thieves par excellence Unjust 
laising of prices should be checked and excess profits 
should be confiscated Somadeva, thus appears to us 
remarkable for his cleai sightedness and his practical 
wisdom His toleration is praiseworthy since he displays 
no hatred against Brahmanical traditions 

Other later Jam loorhs — There are other works com- 
posed by Jain writers The Uttaradhyayana-sutra (S B E 
XLV translation by Charpentier) gives us the Jain views 
regarding the duties of a king We have a dialogue 
between Indra (in the guise of a Brahmin) and king Nami 
of Mithila, and Indra enumerates all those precepts which 
ai*e found in a Brahmanical work on the Arthasastra or 
Emrti We find m the book the deepest possible influence 
of the Brahmanic canon, though the Jams make an attempt 
to give it a Jam' character by introducing Nami as one 
of the speakers The Laghu Arhanniti by Hemcandra, 
similarly has nothmg Jam m it except the name of the 
author Similarly, Mahasenacarya’s Pradyumna-carita 
repeats the traditional Brahmanic ideas of government 
Uomaprabhacarya’s Kumarapalaprabodha narrates the 



«ploits of Kumarapala CauJukya refers to has coi^verBion 
to Jamrsm and extols fus spirit of aJmpsa and toleration 
f Jainism But it gives us no new ideas while the story 
of Kmnarapalas conversion ib hardly subst^^nbated by 

o. 

Offier minor Nth works —Minor texbbc 
sastra and Nitisutras came to be written mj 
popular and easy style Many of the leachmJ 
the art of goveinment came to be popularize4 
which purported to educate ordmory peop 
affairs through tables Of such works on^ 


Joks on Artha 
ore or less jn a 
gs of writers on 
[ through works 
on woildly 
of the most 


mipor ant 18 the Tantrakhyayika composec\ ^ Kgfihmir 
not latei than the 5fh century A D (edited lA' trInSd 
by Hertel in 1000) The Paficetantra and the V^tonadil 
aio too well known to be described in detail TjV>, i i i 
works were composed by Vi^nu ijorma and P® 

Pandita respectively to initiate wayward pnncesi 
secrets of the arts of govornmeut and the ways ofr 
success in war and diplomacy In the form of fnoP 
two hooks 111 which the principal actors aro birr*'®® i 
beasts emphasise the importuiico of guniiig ulliU."^ 
dangers of political isolation the projicr scIectuV’'’ 
opportune luonicnts for waging war and Iho condilioi!*to 
inakiiig peace Kingship is always o\tolIed and 
requisite qualities of a good king laid down Tin dang®* 
of o\il counsellors aro pointed out and Iho qualiflcatn^'''''®’^ 
of a gooil and faithful miiilstir oniiuniumled Kiiigslir tns 
ill those dtijs was regarded as iiii art and the aulliors d6 P 
their Inst to teach their pupils the right waj of wiiimiig the ’ 
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luvnU <'f their biiiijcetb by protecting Iheni fiom violence 
and lefiaimng from unjust cxciclions 

('ycloptvdius — In addition to these, we have Cyclo- 
pietlias of usiful knowledge containing extracts on the art 
of government Of these, the Vuktikalpataru Utributed 
to King lUioja Paramara .ind the Manasollasco attributed 
to a pandit under the Ofilukya king Vikramaditya are 
wot thy <*f note They deal willi almost all the topics of 
toei.il, pohtiCcd and economic inteiest, from the qualifica- 
tion of ti good rulei and miinstor to the methods of testing 
a good gem But cdl the directions in these works arc 
based on piecepts of older teacheis and there is nothing 
ol new speculation 

.'^ukraiuli-bdra — While these arc of little importance 
to one interested in llindii political speculations and ideals, 
(me work, though late, ought to claim our attention It is 
the isukraniti-sara, in which we find not onlv a commend- 
able attempt to sum up the practical wisdom of the ancients 
but also an elfoit to formulate new principles regarding the 
art of goveinmeiit, more especially in view of the changes 
111 the political condition of India The date of the work 
IS disputed and some writers go so far as to assign it to the 
14 th 01 the 15 th century of the Christian era This is, how- 
ever, going too far, and we believe that the present 
recensaon of the ^Sukraniti is based on an older work 
belonging to the same school of thought 

In ^ukra’s (the unknown wiiter of the present redac- 
tion of the Sukraniti) days the political asnect of the country 
had changed Imperialism was a thing of the past and 
everywhere small principalities of various grades of poll- 
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tical power and status had come into existence The writer 
of the Sukraniti sftra gives us a list of these, beginning from 
the humblest of feudatories to a fully sovereign political 
authority These are — 




Revenue 

m Karsas 

1 

The Samanta 

1 lac 

to 3 lacs 

2 

Mamjahka 

3 loos 

10 , 

3 

BA] an 

10 

20 , 

4 

Maharaja 

20 . 

, 60 , 

6 

Svarat 

50 

100 

0 

Samrat 

1 crore 

10 crores 


7 Virat 10 croies , 50 

8 Sarvabhauma or Universal Monarch 


These prmces went on warnng and anarchy was the 
natural consequence Fully conscious of the evils of such 
a system Sukra like the great writers of the past believed 
in the omnipotent service of the state and he extols the 
service of the monarch to the cause of society since accord 
ing to him without a king society would perish like a boat 
ill the high seas ’ 

A state according to him has seven elements, eg the 
king (head) the minister (eye) the ally (ear), the army 
(mind) the fort (arras) and the teriitory and the people 
(logs) The king oa the head of the body jwlitic was the 
source of social progress and prosperity A good king w us 
tho counterpart of the gods while a bad king was a demon 
In this conception of rojalty tho author relies on tho 
epic tradition and following it draws out tho parullollism 
between tho rojeJ functions and these of the respectiro gods 
lie also emphcsiscs the epic idea that a good king coiiibmcd 
in himsolf all the functions and \irlues of a father mother 
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preceptor, protector, friend, the lord of wealth and the god 
of death Such being the concept of royalty, the author 
proceeds to regard the king as the most responsible public 
servant of the community and, following Kautilya and the 
great writers, not only lays down his qualities and quali- 
fications but also a time-table and daily routine for the 
king 

According to him, the king should maintain his hold 
upon his family, and find out responsible posts of honour foi 
his uncles, brothers and sons, taking care to tram up his 
eldest son in the art of government There should be amity 
in the family and future wars and partitions of the kingdom 
should be avoided (I 344-46). 

The king should do nothing without asking first of all 
the opinion of his advisers or the great officers of the king 
These latter should at least be ten m number e g (see 
Ch II 69 &c) 

1 The High Priest or Purodhas — the ecclesiastical 
adviser, a Brahmin learned in the Vedas, in 
military science, in politics and in war 

2 The Regent or Pratmidhi— who was the most 
trusted private adviser of the king 

3 The Chief Minister or Pradhana— who was to 
supervise all the departments 

4 The Saciva— who was the war minister versed 
in the military science 

5 The Mantrin — a man well read in politics and 
who was to advise in political matters. 

6 The Pradvivak — who was the judge. 

7 The Pandita— well versed in the Dharmasastras 
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active social duties calculated to mamtain and improve the 
moral and material condition of hia subjects He was to 
encourage agriculture patromse learning and reward 
merit A large amount of royal income (J 1) was to be spent 
m chanty 

In regard to revenue and erpenditure Sukra has many 
new things to say Like all the classical wnters he Tccog 
mses the importance of the treasury since on it depended 
the army and on that the proapenty of the kingdom (IV II) 
and every means should be employed m fiUmg the treasury 
(IV 2) only taking care that the people did not suSer from 
oppression and m that case the king sullered from the con 
seqnerfces of sms (IV 4-19) The sources of taxation were 
as of old (a) Tax on the produce of cultivation of the 
soil and this item Sukra rmsed from onersixth to one-half 
(IV 118 110) (b) Tax on minerals which is one half in 

the case of gold (c) Tax on cattle reoi’ers (d) Tax on 
capitalists userors shopkeepers and the labour of artisans 
(o) Road cess (I) Toll on articles of commerce which 
was to vary from ono-thirty second (1/32) to one sivleonlli 
(g) Terries (h) Judicial linos (i) Tributes from sub 
ordinate princes (j) Escheats intorosls casual dues and 
miscellaneous items 

Every year grain and corn wore to bo kept in stock 
siitncioiit lor the needs of three years and o%ery year the old 
stock was to bo consumed and now stock made (IV 2(1 JO) 
Stocks of all other articles wore to Iio kojit Peasants wen. 
to hold royal pa{(as In limes of war and oinorgcncj tlio 
king was to exact the lioiirded wealth of the rub IrJting care 
to return with interest when prosiicritj returned (IV 10) 
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111 regcU’d to oxjionclituro .'fulcra has some original ideas 
lie calls upon the king lo keep half the revenue in the 
tieasury. One-fourth should be devoted to the army, one- 
twelfth should go to remunerate officials, one-twentyfourth 
should bo the expenses of the king and his family, one- 
twontyfourdi the salaries of high officials while one^tweniy- 
tourih each should be devoted to charity and popular 
cnfeitaiiimenl Annual budgets should be made 

In regard to royal seivants, they were to get decent 
wages (II 303) with agreements relating to work and jiay- 
niont, since lower wages turned servants into real enemies 
They wore to icceive leaves and holidays In cases of ill- 
ness, they w’ere to get loaves on I or | of the pay drawn by 
them Men wuth foity years’ service were to get pensions 
equal to ] of the salary enjoyed by them, while in cases of 
premature death, their wuves and children were to receive 
pensions In cases of appoved services, bonuses were to 
be paid and honour coiifeiied on tiusted servants 

In regard to wnir and foreign policy there is nothing 
new wmrthy of mentioning. 

Coiitemiiorary with the Sukraniti and in some cases 
later than' its composition, other works on Niti came into 
existence Of these the more prominent were the Eajaniti- 
ratnakara and the Eajanitiprakasa by the author of the 
Viramitrodaya Mediaeval Hindu princes patronised Niii 
writers and the practice of compiling Nibandhas on law and 
politics continued upto the days of Maharaja Eanjit Singh 
of Lahore uujder whose patronage the Vivadarnava-setu 
was composed by ten pundits 

Political Ideals in the Inscriptions — Like the Niti 
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literature the mscnptiona help us in forming an idea 
of the pohtical ideals of the age Written by court- 
poets and dignitaries and very often containing inelegant 
hyperbole and meaningless exaggerations these inscnp 
tions at least bring befoie us the ideals which floated 
before the minds of the people as to the duties and functions 
of the king and the end and aim of royal Government 
Numerous as they are they contam passages glonfying the 
achievements of great kings and their conception of the 
duties they owed to their subjects In this respect they 
aie of great value to us and show how m the rmdsl of wars 
and perenmal conflicts for dominion, the princes of India 
had not altogether forgotten the traditions of the past 
The high idealism leflected by the Andhra inscriptions, 
especially those of Gautamiputra has already been desenb 
ed That king prides himself on his protection of all the 
tolerance of all creeds and his pohey of roframing from all 
unjust taxation in addition to his great wisdom which saved 
India fiom the domination of foreigners and various 
indigenous enemies The luscrijitions of the Soka IIsa\a 
data show how this prince though ongmally a foreigner 
came to be actuated by the higher ideals of Indian ethics 
and by the precepts of Hinduism Tho Giniar Inscription of 
llio K^utrapa Rudradanian sjionkB in tho sumo strum Tlio 
'suka ruler jiridos hlmsolf ujion his being elected bj all the 
castes his high conception of regal duty his oflorls for the 
good of the people his habitual repudiations of unjust cx 
actions like the Praiiayas , his clemency towards Ids 
enemies and liis doloniiiiiation to lake no Immaii life ovcejit 
111. war Next to these— soiiio of the Gupta Inscnjitions 
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throw a hood of light on the principles of good government 
as well as on the high ideal of regal and ministerial duty 
The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
describes the king as the equal {Samah) [worldly countei- 
paii^] of the great deities, namely, Dhan'nda or Kuvera, 
Indra, Varuna, aird Antaka or Yama This was cleaily 
an echo of the saceidotal concejpt of royalty found in the 
cpic'S and the Smitis Similar idealism is found in 
Kumaragupta’s Bhilsad Inscription (G I p 44), the 
Bhilhari Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta (G I p 54) and 
the Mathura Inscription of Candragupta II (G I p 28, cf 

) Samudragupla is also described as a 
god dwelling on earth though he was a mortal only in 
celebrating the rites and obsevances of mankind (G I 
p 15) 

These are indications of the glorification of royalty, 
which had gained ground in India. But perhaps the best 
expression to the contemporairy idealism regarding the type 
of good government is found in the Girnar Inscription’ of 
Skandagupta, and there it is laid down that while the king 
(who had to fight continuously for his partimony with 
foieign enemies) ruled, there was in his kingdom no man 
devoid of Dharma, no one who was disheaadened nor one 
who sufiered from wants (G I p 62 , crfwi: ^ 

an echo of the idealism found in one of the oldest 
Upanisads as well as in the Great epic (cf $anti, ch 77 
^ ^ 5T wr 1 JinnBpgwfer u) 

where the king of Kekaya describes his own government 
Next to the Ideals of royal duty some more light is thrown 
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on ministenal duty and tho knowledge of the art of govern 
rnent Thus in the Gimar Inscnption an ideal minister la 
described as well versed m the four branches of policy, e g 
acquisition of wealth protection of things acquired and 
their bestowal on the worthy (cf the four Bimfl laid down 
by Kaufilya) The good minister is descnbed as bemg 
endowed with the highest quahties and quahfications 
free from all temptations of 

ifftrar and not only engaged m doing good to humomty 
but also discharged from moral babihties by his performence 
of duties ( umiwaiqlqaaiifluwi alwfrS sin ) 

Some of the Insciptions praise ministers like '?ftva and 
\ irasena or a governor like Parnadatta oi his sou Cakra 
pahtaj many of whom were hereditary servants of the 
dynasty '^ava speaks of his obtaining the office of Sandhi 
vti/rahtKa through hereditary claim ( 
siPufts? — See Udayagin GI p 35) 

The Mandasore Inscription describes the high social 
and political ideals of the members of the autonomous 
gudds of Da^aiiura Tbo members of (he gudd not only dis 
linguished themselves by Ihoir e\celleiu.o m technical skill 
but also in the higher sciences as uoll as in the art of uur 
Vaka(ukus— The few Vakft(aka Inscriptions whicli 
niainly dwell upon the high descent of these princes or tbo 
pcrfoiinonco of the Vs\amc<llin llajasuya and Vajapoya or 
llio patronage of Brahmins are not silent on llio duties or 
idoids of kings Tlius VAkalka Pnivarcseim compares 
biinsclf with Vudliisthira and iii one inscription (I A II 
243) glorifies his Dliarmu\ijju Jn other inaLriptions tbo 
great personal qualUitic>3 of these pnnees are extolled 
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The Vcalabhi Inscriptions not only glorify the great 
learning and skill of these rulers, but speak repeatedly of 
their subjects and iheir regard for the rules of morality 
Thus in regard to Drona-sinha., it is mentioned that he 
followed the laws of Manu and the sages and was devoted 
like Yudhisthira to the path of Dharma ( 

^ — G I no. 38). 

Dharasena’s intellectual attainments are repeated- 
ly mentioned while he is compared with Dharma^ 
raja (I A V 275) Other kings like Guhasena prided them- 
selves upon their protection of the weak, the preservation 
of religions grants and upon averting calamities befalling 
subjects 

We find the same idealism in the inscriptions of the 
kings of the South The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II 
extols the king’s attainments, conquests and services to 
the cause of religion and learning He was the abode of 
truth (Satya-^raya) and checked the wickedness of the Kali 
age (E I XVIII p 260) 

The Rastrakuta Krisna speaks of his government be- 
ing based on truth (I A XIII 66-68) He never oppressed 
his subjects (I A XIII p 281) 

An inscription of Vikramaditya Calukya (E I XIII, 
173) speaks of his suppression of the wicked and the protec- 
tion of the righteous Another inscription describes a 
prince as .a Brhaspati in the Kali age and a Kautilya to his 
enemies (I A XVI p 30) Western Calukya inscriptions 
speak in the same strain The kings are identified with 
Yudhisthira (I A XVI p 35) 
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The Pallavas do the same fhmg Thus m the Sansknfc 
Inscnption of Vi^nugopa he is descnbed not only as virtuous 
and weU versed in good government but also as one who 
had assumed royalty merely as an ascetic with the vow of 
ruhng and maintjmmg subjects according to Dharmn 
( aaftnaaNinii lA 

V 51 62) The Pallava Rajasunha (S II I Kanchi 
Inscription) is described os one who resembled Manu by hia 
deeds He also claimed to have destroyed the pride of Kali , 
subdued lust and other internal enemies and was over 
devoted to truth, and the Tnvarga (Parmamali Ins Mad 
rep 1010) Dhanna thrived under him whde sm decayed 
The Pallava Paramesvara varman II speaks sincerely of 
his conquest of Kah and claimed to have ruled according 
to Manu and Brhaspati (Kasakkudi Plates) 

A lord of Cikura spea^ of his having followed the path 
of past kings like Dilipa Bhngiratha Rama etc (I A Kill 
p 100) Other princes speak in the same strain Mahil 
riljn Avinita describes his kingly nile as being mcdo solely 
with the desire of governhig people righteousl){nnr 5 ajuiiew 
aimP i ug rmwftsseii I A V J8 <6c) 

The Eastern Calukyn Ammarftja boasts that his 
kingdom was lull of well ripened groins that the cows 
yielded milk and that the land was free from cnlamilics 
ihslress and fears (blip lO) The real sigiiincuiice of the 
two words amiiiti (mother) and rdlan (king) united iii hi'' 
iianio Bhinia of the same family boasted that tor thirty 
years he ruled like a mother, granted the fruits of llioir 
desire to the distresseil helpless and the sick mid associated 
himself with the twice born ascetics and [Kicts (El Wfl 
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p 234) Vallala Visimvardhana spea-ks of his complete 
protection of the J^iidras and women (I A II 296) 

The Colas speak in the same strain Thus Vikrama 
Cola, the merciless conquorer, boasts that he followed the 
laws of Manu and protected all his subjects like a sweet 
mother (Eli III pt 2 p 184) In the inscriptions of 
Bengal and Assam we find the same ideas The suppression 
of iMdtsyanydya is repeatedly mentioned in the inscnptions 
of Dharmapala and Bhaskaravarman Prominent Pala 
kings are compared to Prthu, Rama and other great heroes 
Narayanapala/s gifts are compared with those of Karna, 
the Epic hero Bhaskaravarman is compared with Sivi for 
bounty and with Brhaspati for knowledge _ The Assam 
king Indrapala is assigned thirty-two titles Samacara- 
deva of Bengal is likened to Yayati, Nahusa and Amba-risa 
The Poets— W q pass on next to the writings of the poets 
and authors of the classical literature for information re- 
garding their political ideals which are certainly the re- 
flectioins of the period during which they lived Thus, the 
writings of Bhasa whose date still remains disputed has 
something to say on contemporary ideas on politics and 
political ideals Bhasa believes in the traditional social 
order, extols Dharma and honours the Brahmanas The 
Avimdraka points out the importaiuce of espionage and 
secrecy in deliberation The king feels the heavy burden of 
royal responsibility while his ministers lament their sad 
lot since they gained little for their successful projects 
but were liable to be denounced if their plans miscarried 
Yaugandharay ana’s loyalty appeals to all even now. 
Duryodhana in the Dutavdkyam extols the value of 
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supteme domination over all which, is to be won by the 
aword alone 

When we come to Kahdasa, we find the great author 
well veised in the teachings of the ArthaSflstra The educa 
tion of an heir apparent as described m the Raghuvauiia 
shows the poet s mtunate knowledge of the contemporary 
art of government Some of hia dramas like the MdlaviKdg 
minttra are realistic but little information as io real pohtics 
IS avadable from these The only pomt which interests 
us la the reference to the ilantrtpartfaC under the ilitras or 
Sungas Elsewhere while a picture of real politics is want 
ing the high idealism of the peiiod relating to the concept 
of regal duty is clearly reflected in the Raghutatina and 
the Sakuntald These books show that Kalidasa was a he 
liever in the paternal ideal of kingship in as much ns 
ho describes the king as the real father of his subjects 
though their parents begot them (sti pita pitarastusHm 
1 evalajp janmahetavah) The king maintained by the 
grant of one sixth {^a^fltdtiiiavj^llih) was to toil for 
others devoid of personal pleasures {svastik/ia nirb/iildia/i 
kUtdyase lokahetoh) lie was e\or saddled (avtiramo loka 
lantradhtkarah) and suHored from his great resjionsihilitics 
like the weight of the umbroUii held by the hand, which 
gave shade to many (rujijatii svaha'itadhfta daiitlamnula 
patram) All these ideals are clearly and hoaulifully put 
in the mouth of the hondd who sings 'he praise of the king 
('iakunlala \cl ^) Like most of the classical writers Ki\li 
dasa was a bohoior in unnorsal dominion but as the real 
meaning of imponnlisin was forgotten in his dii\s he evlols 
the Irmlitionul /Vseamedha and tlio satisfaction of the ion 
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queror with tho sabmission and tribute of weak kings 
This type of conquest he apj)lauds as the real 
Dharniavijaya 

Blidravt — who belonged to the 6th century A D 
attempted to give an exposition of the art of government in 
his KirdtCirfunlyam But he has nothing original in his epic. 
The art of government to him was nothing but the means of 
consolidation of internal sovereignity and the subjugation 
of enemies He extols the importance of the army and 
espionage and the different ways of attaining political 
objectives (vtz , sama, dana, bheda and danda) 

Dandin' — an intelligent and forceful wiiter of no 
mean versatility, gives us a picture of the real politics m 
his Dasakumdracanta, As has been pointed out by 
Dr Shamasastry, the author had an intimate knowledge of 
the Kautiliya and he makes a clear display of the means and 
tactics employed in contemporary politics He exposes the 
inherent weakness of the courts where intrigues played a 
very prominent part, but he extols the value of the higher 
knowledge of Dharma and political science and emphasises 
the importance of education and moral discipline in princes 
The acquisition of wealth contributed to the consolidation 
of royal power and might in his days was the basis of sover- 
eign authority Kings must exert themselves to outwit 
enemies and to consolidate authority by constant watch- 
fulness and with the loyalty of subjects 

The Vdsavdattd of Subandhu is dominated by the 
idealism of the day and the author makes King Cmtamam 
the embodiment of all virtues, social and political In it 
he has very little to say about practical pohtics 
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B&ijabhatta — Subandhu s close successor, snd a \vnter 
of extraordinary literary talent shows his mtunato 
knowledge of the art of government But remark 
able as he is m his hterary ments he displays 
very httle origmahty m pohtical matters Har^a was 
hiB hero and he extols his mihtairy exploits, sporadic 
conquests and his meaningless charity after the imita 
tion of Aioka on whose life he had modelled that 
of his own. Bana shows his worldly wisdom in the advice 
given by the minister Sukanhsa to Candrapida, and ho 
points out the evils to which a young prmce is liable to be 
a prey and the resultant consequences His views on the 
art of government do not differ from those of his conteni 
poranes but his denunciation of the consolidation of sove- 
reignity after the Kautdiyan ideal shows how the decay of 
Indian pohtical genius had brought in a mentality which 
extolled meaningless wars for the attaiumeut of a tempo 
rory exaltation by iiowerful kuigs without working for the 
foundation of a consolidated empire strong enough to save 
India from the attacks of foreign enemies 

A large number of other waters appeared on the evo of 
India s }iohUcal downfaU but they have nothing new lu 
them Even king Ilur^a Ogurod ns a dramatist but Ihero 
IS very hltlo luformatiou on imlilicul life and ideals Thu 
author of Bha^ikavija has nothing rcnuirkable to his 
credit uhilo UhaMibhua extols Hama s extreme ilo\otion to 
Ills subiutis interest and this comiiols him to hnmsli Sitk 
hiH beloved MOghas BisupalabaJha is uii epic with 
iraditloinl ideals and tlio iwot gives an expusilioii of tlio 
ways and naans cnublmg kings to overcome tlioir catmas 
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at home and abroad Conquest, domination of the 
Mandala and the outwitting of enemies by all possible 
means are the mam things which occupy his attention The 
Miulrdrciksasa attributed to Visakhadatta similaady extols 
the genius of Canakya and incidentally gives an exposition 
of a game of successful intrigue, espionage and counter- 
espionage attributed to Canakya He presents to us a poli- 
tical order characterized by an absence of scruples and 
by universal suspicion The Canakya of yLudmrdksasa is a 
super-machiaval and not the great Indian political philoso- 
pher whose remaj'kable foreseight, constructive genius and 
wide outlook does honour to any country or any age 
Bhatta-Nar ay ana’s V enlsamhdm, though stirring and 
forceful in its diction has a narrow view of politics 

The Kashmir poet Ksemendra in his Brhatkwthd- 
manjarl, Bhdmta-mcm'jarli and Rdmayana-manforl pie- 
serves nothing but the older ideas and ideals He extols the 
traditional ideas of society, eulogises the importance of 
kingship and refers to the election of Manii as king His 
picture of the administrative system does not materially 
differ from that in the Aithasastra and the Dharmasastras 
In his Bodlusattvdvaddna'kalfalatd, he extols instances of 
vuTue and has very little to say on politics Theie a<re 
numerous other works but very httle historical or political 
data IS obtainable from them The N aisadhacarita of the 
poet gri-Harsa discusses political matters but only in a 
convertional way 

The story literature of which the best extant examples 
are the Kathasarit-sagara of Somadeva, the Brhatkatha- 
manjaii and the Jain Kathakosa describe only the con- 
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ventional ideas and state of affaire The Kathisarifsagara 
contaans many romantic stones but otherwise it throws no 
important bght on the period Occasionally, acts of 
(yranny or high handedness of kings are mentioned. Th6 
romantic and didactic elements predominate in all of these 
books The Jam Kathtiko^a however extols the spintual 
element m life 

Historical Worhs — Next we have a number of histori- 
cal and biographical works of the mediieval Hmdu period 
and of these the more important are Bilhann s Vikiamauka 
deva carita Kalhanas Rftjatarangini Menitungachrya s 
Prabandha cmtftmani the Rkmo-canta of Sandhyflkara 
Nandin and the Nava sflhasankadeva cmita by Padmu 
gupta But these writers do not throw any new light on 
the iiolitical coiuhtions of the day except extolling the 
virtues of the heroe selected by them like Vikminllililya of 
Kalyau Jayasmgha Siddharaja or Ramapaln of Bengal 
who are described as possessing all conceivable moral 
qualities They are all wuuiOcwiit towards Drithwins 
patrons of learning and kind to their aubjcits All these 
heroes are credited with great conquests and are great 
fighters Leniency and cliaritj to subjecis patronage to 
Brahmins and poets and remission of taxes are culogisid 
in the case of each king and wo Ond echoes of pnttrnabsm 

But Kalhaim prcsoried a truolj rcalislic aecount of 
Hungs and liis account of tj rants already gi\cn cause jiain 
and indignation to Ins readers (see Supra Ilk \) The 
maxims of Lalilftdilja are those of a craft> tyrant while 
(ho horribh fistal l>mnnj or acts of crucllj attnlmleil to 
rulers like Unmattawinti Didda or llarsu show clearly 
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that in spite of the injunctions of the fSastras, tyranny had 
ceased to have any limitations. 

Political ideals in the Pnrdnas — Next to the inscrip- 
tions pjid works on Niti, the Puranas contain much of 
the tradition' and ideals of the period They are, as is well 
known, eighteen in number and contain the traditional 
account of creation, the early history of mankmd, the reign 
of the Manus, genealogies of the sages and mythical kings, 
histotry of the various dynasties that ruled in different parts 
of India in addition to philosophical matters like the cause-g 
that will lead to the destruction of the world and' the ways 
of attainment of salvation They inculcate the importance 
of Bhakti and extol the greatness of Visnu, giva, ^akti, 
Surya, as well as some other deties or theu’ incarnations. 
These are their general contents, but in addition’ they 
contain chapters on various subjects Some Puranas de- 
vote attention to grammar and literature, others devote 
sections to medicine while not a few of them have something 
to say on the art of war, the right conduct for kings or the 
true ways of maintaining the social order In regard to 
these, much information is available from the Agni, Vayu, 
Matsya and the Bhagavata Puranas 

Without going through the contents of each of these 
Puranas, it will be best for ms to summarise Iheir ,piajii 
teachings on polity and sociology To begin with the 
traditional account of creation, we find that all the Puranas 
postulate more or less the existence of an ideal state of 
nature This was in the Krta or Satya Yiiga when ,men 
delighted in virtue, respected each others’ rights, had no 
wants and were free from sorrow and diseases This is 
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found m the Bj-haddharma PurOna which after descnbing 
the eastence of an ideal state of nature marks the social 
decline coming with the Trata and the following Yugas 
According to the Vayu and the Kunna Puraijas men were 
in the primitive ideal stage supported by Kalpnvj-lc^as while 
according to the Visnu Purina, the wonts of men were sup 
plied by the Siddhis But when men became smful they 
hod to work for their food and necessaries of life Some 
of the Purfinae go further and hold like the 'Vhyu that in 
this ideal condition there were no distinction of the high 
and the low 

Gradually the Satya Yuga passed away and people 
began to faU foul with each other They became greedy and 
lascivious and td maintain social order kingship was ms 
tituted at the instance of Brobman the Almighty Conven 
tions and rules were made and the conduct of kings 
Brtihmanas and the other castes laid down Kmg Venn 
proved unrighteous mixed the castes oppressed tho 
virtuous forbade rehgious practices and had to be killed 
by tho E91S Out of his body I’rthu arose IIo was niiulo 
king and ruled righteously The story of Venn is con 
tamed In all tho Purftnns and go to prove that tliough the 
king IS regarded as tho upholder of moral order tjrnunj 
justifiea his deposition and death Tho Dhilgavatii Purnmi 
white It denounces Vena's lymniiy extols the iirliio 
of Prthu. 

All the Purina^ uphold tho traditional social ideal and 
extol tho Brnhndn and Ills social priMlegcs Tlioi all hold 
Dharnm to be the busts of moral order and the main 
tonanco of Dbntina is \esled In the Wing The io>nl itltis' 
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IS highly extolled and the king is described as the mundane 
counterpart of the great gods or the Lokapalas Without 
the king’s exercise of the regal functions moral order will 
pass away and anarchy or war come into existence So a 
king should be obeyed, and to oppose him is a sin The 
Bhagavata like the Manu Samhita goes so far as to promul- 
gate the doctrine of passive resistance The state of anarchy 
which results from cessation of regal authority is described 
in some of the Piiranas and in detail in the Bhagavata 
Purana 

The duties of the king ai’e laid down by the Purdnas 
These may be summarised as follows — 

1 Maintenence of the social and moral order 

2 Protection of the kingdom from foreign enemies, 
protection of Ufe and property at home and the impartial 
administration of justice according to law 

3 The patronage of Brahmins and ascetics, devotion 
to religion, performance of sacrifices, and the maintenance 
of widows, orphans and the sick 

4 Perfoimance of acts of charity and devotion to the 

material progress of subjects 

King's Duties— The king according to all the Purdnas, 
especially the Agni Puiana (which devotes a great part of 
its attention to polity) is the central figure in the body 
politic, the chief of the traditional seven elements of a state, 
and the fountain-head of authority and justice. He is to 
hold office for the public good He should regard his life aa 
a £jreat vow and should hold on a dedicated existence 
Protection is his highest duty and failure in his duties 
brings sin and a future life in hell for him Through pro- 
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tecfion he obtains one sixth of the merits of his subjects 
and through failure a sixth pait of their sin Ilo is to 
have a daily routine of work would look to business of every 
department shoiild hear the complaints of oil odnnuister 
justice and hold his dolly durbar Free froui vices and 
dissipations he should make it a pomt to wm over the good 
wdl of hiB subjects He should punish (he wicked without 
mercy safeguard his subjects from the ojiprossion of his 
officers should giant patronage to Brahmins and ascetics 
build temples and endow divine worship Ijist of all, ho 
should feed the aged the imbecile the wdow and the or 
phan He should encourage agriculture and industry end 
see that under his government every one got an opportunity 
of living peacefully and earning his own hveliliood Brah 
mins should bo respected freed from taxes end should bo 
treed from corporal punishmout They should bo also 
amply rowaided The Agni Purftna goes so tar fs to say 
Hint J of th revenue of the slate should ho distributed 
iiiiiong the Brahmins 

Government accordtny to the Igm Purhna — Almost 
all the Puranas devote clinplors oi* the art ol govcnimoiit 
but of those the Agiii Purana enters into details in the form 
of a dialogue bolweon Agni and Vn8is(ha The king 
according to it is to regard Ins life as a coiiliiiuoiis and 
iiiKcusiiig vow for the welfare of subjects (Cli 218) 

As his oMstcnco is \ital to the Iiody jiolitic the llirono 
slmll no\cr rcninin Miciint mid on the dimiSD of a king liis 
successor blioiild lie immctlmioh announced willimit aii> 
retcrciico to auspieious or Iimuspicious momenls or llio li ws 
of laHKcn III IS to 1)0 tile eentrul or liane cltminl m tile 
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state With its seven limbs and his business should be the 
rule of virtue and the legiine of justice By ruling righteous- 
ly he becomes entitled to a sixth part of the religious merit 
of his subjects and the failure to do justice or rule 
righteously condemns him to hell The king is to be a 
source of pleasure to subjects and his greatest wealth arises 
from out of the loyalty of his subjects (cf Kau 
Protection and maintenance of subjects is his only sacrifice 
He* IS to live for his subjects like a pregnant woman who 
takes food for the nourishment of the child in the womb (Chs 
223, 225) While extolling the king’s services, the Purana 
harps on the parallelism between the duties of the king 
and those of the gods (Ch 226) The king 's to learn the 
sciences which are the same as in the Aithasastia The 
Agni Purana, like the Arthasastra, gives us a daily routine 
of the king and advises him to appoint advisers and minis- 
ters The Agni Purana mentions among these, the 
Purohita, the Amatya, the Pratihara, the Sandhi vigiahika, 
the Dhanadhyaksa, the Durgadhyaksa, the Astradhyaksa 
and other officials in charge of various departments, after 
ascertaining their qualities and weakness He should men- 
tam an efficient and powerful aimy, should guard his fron- 
tiers, appoint officers over single villages, groups of 10 and 
100 villages and employ numerous spies in various garbs 
(Ch 241) He should take care always to guard his person 
He should be on the alert to save his people from the 
oppression of enemies of peace, as well as from high- 
handed officials, especially the Kayasthas He should also 
make arrangements foi the administration of justice both 
civil and ciiminal (Chs 227, 253) The Purana mentions the 
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eighteen heads of law and the eight limbs of justice (a?ta 
nga) We have passages on the vanous heads of adjudica 
tion We find rules of taking evidence and (he mention of 
ordeals Some passages bear upon the rights of labourers 
and the law of usuary (Ch 253) Lastly, the Parana 
echoes the traditional idea that if the king failed to find 
out the thief, he was to make good the loss of his subjects 
caused by thieves from hia own treasury (Ch 253-202) 
which IS an echo of the view of the Arthasastia In cnmi 
nal law bEfbarous punishments are found mentioned in tho 
work (Ch 227) 

Discussmg taxation tho Purhna extols the importance 
of Ko?a or treasury and points out that everything depends 
upon money Tho items of taxation ore mentioned but 
Brahmanas aie exempted from all pajunents Duty on 
articles of commerce was to be leivcd so ns to keep some 
profits to merchants (Ch 223) Mines were not to bo o\ 
hausled recklessly Laws to regulate the dealings of 
merchants and traders are found (Ch 2o8) Tho udultara 
tion of fooilstulls dishonestj in coiuinorcicl dealings the 
use of false weights aie to bo severch punished Tho regu 
latiou of profits and prices is enjoined in strong terms and 
IS regarded as one of tho pninurj duties of the king 
Cornciiiig or undue raising of prices was to bo stornl) 
tliocKcd (Ch 258) Vll llicso ctearlj allow the iiiiliiciicc of 
tho Vrtliasastra Tlio Puraiii^ then inoni ions the Vijasunat 
of a kingdom and like the Arthasftstra it makes a dial me 
tion between Uftira and UantiKi Vjasinas In eoiinee 
non witli the first it iiioiitioiifl the cutiistrojilics ei used l>s 
fire water tlood disease famine and pealileiiee The eliief 
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Vyasanas, according to the Purana, axe Rajyaivyasana, 
Mantrivyasana, Samantavyasana, Kosavyasana, Danda- 
vyasana, Pastiavyasana, Durgavyasana and Balavyasana 
It calls upon kings to remedy evils of all kinds by their 
exertions 

In regal’d to war and foreign policy, the Parana con- 
tains some information The army with its five sections 
(Mania, Bhrtaka, greni, Suhrit, Atavika) must be well-orga- 
nised while various kinds of forts are to be built The 
various kinds of Vyuhas, as well as the way of dealing 
with an enemy are mentioned in detail In all these 
matteis we find the influence of the Arthasastra and the 
later Niti literature Weapons are mentioned while much 
attention is devoted to sign®, portents, mantras and magical 
rites to ensure victory In all these we find a great influ- 
ence of astiology and a belief in signs and poi tents 

The Parana mentions the Mandala and gives us the 
traditional means of self-preservalion and conquest 
(Ch 244) The four kinds of diplomatic emmisaries (e g 
Duta, Nisrstartha, Mitartha, gasi&naharaka) are enumerated 
as well as sixteen kinds of treaties It mentions the 
difierent aspects of state lelations and gives directions as 
to the best ways of gaining success (Ch 244) There is 
nothing new in these matters 

As in most works on the art of government, we find 
various other topics, namely, the buildinig of towns and 
foits, notes on agriculture and manuimg, dissertations on 
gems and metals, and other allied topics 

Jain Purdnas — Many of the cosmological ideas found in 
the Puranas find place in Jam Puianas modelled on their 
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Hindu counterpaita The Jams postulate a number of 
creation cycles and presuppose an ideal state of nature m 
the beginnmg of creation The earbest age was an age of 
plenty, virtue and immortabty when all the wants of man 
kind were supplied by the Kalpa Vyk^as In course of bme 
according to the AdipuiSnn these blessings becamo fewer 
and people elected Prati^mti as the first Kulakara or pufn 
aich Gradually the Kalpa irees became fewer and mens 
troubles became greater and at last the trees of gift dis- 
appeared Social changes weie introduced at the instance 
of successive patriarchs Men s bvea became artificial and 
instead of being above wants they hud to evploit the eaith 
E§ava deva the last patriarch divided men into three castes 
(K^atnyas Vaiiyas end Sudras) and established six occu 
pations Social life sprang up towns and villages weie 
built and as society becamo more and more comiilex, the 
principle of chastisement for wrong doing was promulgated 
and Political existence came into being 

In the Jam Puranas the theory of castes is rrilior 
different though modelled on that of tlio Purusa SOktn 
Btahmanas are admitted as forinmg a soparutu caste hut 
the real Brithmuna was one endowed with the luglicbl quail 
tics of a Jma In tlio Uttara Purftnu tliero is nollimg 
now Tlio IlarnLipsa ascribes o\ory thing to Usalilia dot a 
In the Laghu Arthaniti the Jama scholar Ilciiiaeamira 
iiieuleatexl upon the duties and obligation of kings Thiro 
is nothing now m 11 end onij contomporarj Hindu iJeies 
find expression in it 

T/t- S/ii(-(is uud iSibaiiilliat -U\ the later bmrtis and 
Mliandhas wo find pruetieullj a conliiiuunco of olil nlials 
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Brhaspati has nothing new to say on the duties and obliga- 
tions of kings, though tis contribulions to -various branches 
of civil and commercial law, especially the law relating to 
corporations, guilds and joint-stock companies cannot be 
minimised 

Katyayana, though devoting the greatest part of his 
treatise to Vyavahara or civil law, has little to say on the 
art of government But a few of the verses attributed to him 
are of great importance In these he eulogises the great 
service of kings to their subjects The king was but the 
god Indra incarnating as a man for the good of humanity 

( ). 

His primary duties were, according to Katyayana, the pro- 
tection of subjects and the chastisement of wrong-doers 
He was to maantam the widow, the orphan and the aged 
without means According to the law-giver the king was 
the parens-patrae of his subjects, per excellence being 
the “home of the homeless, the protector of those without 
protection, the son of the son-less and the father of the 
fatherless ” Cf 

In lieu of this great social service the king was 
entitled to the usufructus of a sixth part of the produce of 
his subjects’ fields in addition to other cesses arid dues He 
who did his duties properly was entitled to all this in lieu 
of his protection, but a king who failed to discharge his 
duties properly was a sinner (Appendix I to Katyayana- 
mata-samgraha by the present author) Cf 
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Narada gives us the fraditiona) account of Jhe origin of 
royalty He harps on the evils gaming ground in the 
world on account of the lapse of primeval Dliarma and the 
eternal conflict of men Hter describmg the evils of 
llatsyst-nyaya, he pomts out that to save society from such 
troubles the king holds the rod of chastisement (Danila 
dhara) and he alone among men was the lord of himself 
(Asvatatttra) The right of ruling his subjects wes acquir 
ed by the king by his tapaa (tapah Kriluh prajd Tap'ia) lie 
represented the prerogatives of the five great gods I e Agm 
Indra Soma Yama and Dhanada Pro'eclion of subjects 
was his primary duty (iaaya dharntah prajd raLjd) and 
this protection of subjects crrtitlcd him (o exact taxes which 
were but his wages (ba'th sa tasya vihitah prajd pdlana 
vetanayi) 

Parksara — There are other legal treatises but untortu 
naloly most of tlicse books are frngiuonlnrj and lho\ deiotc 
most of their atlonlion to AcArn and PrAyascilla Tito 
PwAsara Snifti has very little to saj on the jiolitlcal ideals 
or the udministrnlivo system It deals mainly \sitU Airtni 
Asruen the duties of castes and thoir jirudtgcs 

The works of VjAsa and SaiiUm Likhila are fnigmeii 
lary The views of these are quoted by Nibuudha writers 
but there is \orj little informt tiou as lo political life 
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After these metrical Smrties we have a large number 
of legal commentaries and Nibandhas which continue the 
old tradition together with later modifications and changes 
which are justified and suppoited by quotations from old 
texts including many from the puranas and upa-puranas 
We have a large number of commentators on the Manu 
Samhita of whom, the more important are Govmdaraja, 
Medhatithi and Kulluka Of the commentators of Yajna- 
valkya, the most inqjoitant name is that of Vijnanesvara 
whose Mitaksara which has exeicised a very great in- 
fluence upon the latei course of Hindu civil law and its 
authority is recognised to-day almost over the whole of 
In'dia by British courts The commentary of Apararka, a 
Konkan prince of the 12th century is also worthy of note 
The commentary Mitaksara has in its turn been' commem:- 
ed upon and the Balambhatta Tika shows a great legal 
acumen. The commentaiy of Asahaya on tha Narada 
Smriti IS an old work while we have a commentary, the 
Vaijayanti, on the Visnu Smrti, composed in the 17th 
century In course of time, many more such commentaries 
have been written 

The Nibandhas were composed for the guidance of 
later princes, judges and administrators Of these Niban- 
dhas, the more important are the Parasara Madhavya 
attributed to Madhavacarya of Vijayanagar (14th cen- 
tury), that of Jimutabahana whose Dayabhaga is of great 
authority in Bengal, Smrticandrika of Devana Bhatta, 
the Viramitrodaya, a huge encyclopedia, of which portions 
are devoted to law and politics, attributed to Mitramisra, 
the volumes attributed to Candesvara,, Vacaspati Misra 
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and Raghunandana of Bengal aa well as the VyabahOra 
maynkha and the Niinayaaindhu have exeiwaed a gieat 
influence upon the later law courts and judicial adminis 
tration In all these Nibandhas we have the old tradi 
tion m law and pohtics continued with some modifications 
Everywhere, we fl.nd the king a authority estoUed onu 
hiB duty of miuntaming hia subjects and administering 
justice impartiallv aie repeatedly laid doivn The king’s 
authority was unquestioned and there were no checks to 
his ahsolntiam But though everyivhere we find the steno- 
typed political life yet, works like the Ehjanitijirakilsu 
attributed to Mitramiira draw our attention to Jho tradi 
tioiiB and practices on the Vedic and Brflbmuiiic ago 
\lreadv something has been said about the views of Mitrii 
miSia on the accession and coronation ot the king (See 
page 204; part II) He gives a prominent place to the 
king s coronation oath 

Nibandhas as well us handbooks on the art of govern 
inoiit continued to bo composed during very late periods 
A minister of tlio Nizuiu slialii ruler of Aliniodntigar 
wrote the Nrisinha prusado in the lUlli ceiiturj while as 
lalo as the 19th ceiituiy a work the Viindaninia sclii was 
composed by ten pandits of Iho court of Miiharaja Raiijil 
biiigli of Lahore I prince of I’aiinu patronised a jiaiidit 
to publish a work of siiiiiliir nature 
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BOOK XII 


I 

Political Decline and Fall 

Having traced the diffierent phases of social and poli- 
tical evolution in India, we now pass on to the history of 
the decline -and fall of Hindu political life. Even to the 
last days of Hindu indeiDendence, the intellectual activity 
of the people remained undisturbed^ but this coul'd not 
arrest the impending political decay which ended with the 
conquest of India by the Mussalmans As we have 
already indicated, perpetual disunion, the decay of the 
genius of consolidation, conteippt for political unity 
and the predominance of clan or dynastic interest weak- 
ened the political structure in India From the 7th cen- 
tury, the menace of victorious Islam became apparent, but 
still no great ruler appeared to unify the peoples of India 
under one sceptre The reign of Harsa saw the conquest 
of the Mekran coast and the first Arab raids on the 
western coast of India About half a century later, Sind 
passed to the Muslim invaders, welcomed and assisted by 
the local Buddhists The progress of Islam was retarded 
for a time by a number of causes and circumstances but 
within two centuries the Turks of Ghazni, established on 
the north-western frontier, took up the task of conquer- 
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ing India The genius of Mahmud annexed the Punjab 
and sent a thrill of horror throughout Hindustan by his 
lightning raids Further progress eastward was retarded 
for some tune on account of the weakness of the Ghazmvi 
tea themselves but a century and a half later the task of 
conquermg Hindustan was taken up by the sultans of 
Ghor Eeaisted by the Rajput rulers of Northern India 
foi a time the Ghon succeeded in setting one Rajput prince 
against another, and when the Cahamana Prthvfraja was 
slain at the second battle of Tarain the flood gates of 
Islamic conquest were opened for ever and the tide of 
conquest swept over the whole of northern India The 
Turki sultanate of Delhi was established and under those 
vigorous Turki rulers Islamic rule was consolidated prac 
tically all over northern India The Deccan and the south 
resisted for about a century but with iVlauddiii Khilji 
and Muhammad Tughlak all the rich vet enervated 
luonai clues succumbed to iho attacks of the Turki armies 


II 

Political Doionfall and its Causes 

The causes of Indian downfall have been explored by 
many historians Some have attributed it merely to the 
disintegrating influence of caste, some to the over-influence 
of religion and asceticism, some to the inherent weakness of 
the Hindu character as well as the enervation, both of bodv 
and mind arising out of a damp climate, some to the con- 
flict of religions 

The subject is a complicated one and requires a care- 
ful analysis Apparently, political disunion, savage inter- 
necine feuds and horrible reprisals on all sides had gone 
on for centuries and undermined the political’ frame of 
India But the ground for disunion had been prepared by 
various causes and circumstances From the earliest times, 
the desire for unification, social and political, and the 
establishment of homogeneity at all costs had been abso- 
lutely lacking The jar of racial differences, and the conflict 
of antagonistic social ideals had all but contributed to a 
temporary settlement of divergences by means of compro- 
mases The oldei t 3 rpe of imperialism aimed merely at hege- 
mony and not the consolidation of one central political 
authority In social and rehgious matters the same spirit of 
compromise predominated Hence, there was an inherent 
looseness characterising both social and political fabric 
Later social complexities and religious upheavals had add- 
ed or contributed to this From the 6th century B C the 
advent of strong imperialist statesmen and the teachers of 
the Arthasastra school’, contributed to the holding up of the 
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ideal of a strongly centralised secular state as well as tlio 
estabtisliinent of an aU India empire The Mauryas suc- 
ceeded in uniting the whole country under their sceptre but 
the repentance and the paciflcism of Aioka undermined 
the fabric of the Imperial structure and his religious propa 
ganda all but annihilated it This brought about a foreign 
domination for three centimes and when there was a 
resuscitation of the Hindu powers the idea of an 
aU India empire was never revived As pointed out nl 
ready India came to be divided into a large number of poll 
tical divisions each dominated by a strong suzerain power 
In course of time the number of such states multiplied and 
on the eve of the Mahomedan conquest the clannish patri 
otism of the Rajputs did more harm than good to the 
country Thus India lost her political unity and became 
a mare geographical expression ’ 

The spmt of local separatism became stronger ovorj 
day The number of petty dynasties multiplied and a 
feudal organisation dominated all the principalities As 
pointed out already the people ceased to take an active 
part in politics and the history of the period was siinplj (lie 
history of short lived dynasties fighting for supronme) 
Everything was left to the kings and to the niasscs 
wore relegated the duty of producing the ncccasnrio>i 
of life iiajniig tribute to their iiiiistcrs and ot ohojing their 
commands implicitly Whatever other nctivilics Ihcv 
had wore confined to tlioir own co-oiiortitiio uiulorlakiiigs 
in the V illiige communities the guilds nml tlio mumcipa 
htios These liberties lu their turn undermiiicd the power 
(iiid nuthonti of Iho kings ami the idea of jicUtical toll 
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danty practically disappeared from the country The de- 
moralisation and apathy of the people is apparent from the 
narratives of Muslim historians who describe how the 
cavalry raids of Mahmud were absolutely unoj^posed and 
mark the apathy of the people in general The work of 
defence had been monopolised by kings and the people 
were not only apathetic but remained absolutely powerless 
to resist the march of an enemy either Indian or foreign 
Indian princes too, had become so devoid of moral and poli- 
tical sense that far from uniting against the common enemy, 
most of them thought it expedient to ensure their safety by 
forming alliances with extra-Indian powers whose mam 
objective was to complete the subjugation of the country 
at the earliest opportunity* Some princes indeed, like 
VisaJadeva Cahamana or the Gahadavala Govinda made 
sporadic efforts to stem the tide of foreign invasion, but 
they never thought of making a common and united stand 
against the early Muslim invaders 

Political downfall was hastened by intellectual decay 
as well as social and religious demoralisation The vigour 
of the Indian intellect had long been undermined The 
ramification of caste, the multiplication of sub-castes and 
the growth of mutual jealousies amxmg caste-people destroy- 
ed the idea of a social whole which had been built up out 
of diverse ethnic elements The idea of haimony was 
displaced by discord Too much of a stioiig ban was laid 
on interdining and intermairiage The Varnas ceased to 
exist and castes came to existence Perhaps the narrow 

* The alliance of the llubtrakutas with the Arabs and the possible alli nice 
between the E ithors of Kauauj with the Ghori are worthy of note 
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communalasm of the abonginal tnbes and clans invaded the 
social ideas of the ruling element Each caste again, was 
subjected to the minutest subdivision on the principle of 
difEeience m occupation, m rehgious belief and through 
diSerence in domicile and m course of time each one of 
these castes and sub-castes became an air tight compart- 
ment 

There was a decay in rehgion and this was closely 
associated with mtellectual demoralisation Abstract 
metaphysical prmciples or the real teachings underlying 
the ethical codes promulgated by host of religious 
teachers foiled to impress the Indian nund which delighted 
only in concrete images or m the rigorous obedience to for 
mahties and ntes The shadow came to be worshippc'd 
while the substance was lost sight of Philosophy failed to 
unpiess the mass mind and ritualism oblaiiied complete 
domination Philosophers m their turn came into conflict 
amongst themselves and m the midst of the polemics of 
words and the conflicts of ideas the first and fundamental 
principles were forgotten The attempt at deCiiition and 
iiilorpretation gave rise to further duoigoucios among Hie 
philosophers and thinkers thcmsoHcs and these in their 
turn helped the rise of numerous sects which distinguisliod 
themselves by Ihoir animosity to ocili other The result 
was that for ordinary people there remained no oilier 
alteriiativo but (o find pleasure in gorgeous rituals and 
uiLaiiinglLSs ol)Hor\mues traiismitlcd lo them bi tlicir fore 
fathers and of whieli (ho meamiig was noilbor known nor 
os on regarded worlhj of being enquired into 

Ssnibolism also invaded icligioii and aleaig with ssin 
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bolism came in a host of newer deities^ with newer rites and 
practices, some evolved out of those of old, while the 
rest were borrowed from the primitive peoples or even the 
foreigners with whom' the people came into contact In- 
numerable deities were conceived form the different 
forces and aspects of nature with newer modes of worship- 
ping them Foims and images multiplied, everyday 
new rituals were invented and as these becam'e more and 
more elaborate, religion lost its simplicity and faith its 
impoi taiice as the basic principle* of religion Evergrowing 
eclecticism maintained, the spirit of toleration and harmony, 
but the spirit of outer concord could not dispel the discord 
within the minds of men Worship itself was invaded 
with gorgeous rites, and anthropomorphism carried 
to excess made room for ritualistic degradation and 
introduction of obscene practices The truth of these re- 
marks is apparent from the history of Buddhism The 
philosophy of Buddha was hardly understood and even in 
the First Buddhist Convention we find difierences aiising 
out of flimsy points of ritual Buddhism divided in time 
into innumerable schoals and with the rise of Mahayana, 
the early tenets of Buddha were forgotten Buddha him- 
self was transformed into a God and the Mahayanists con- 
ceived the omnipotent Bodhisattvas These again were 
transformed into gods and innumerable deities male and 
female came to receive the worship from the votaries 
of a religion which had origmally no scope for image wor- 
ship or the veneration of idols The different schools 
fought with bitterness while the masses sank lower and 
lower down in idolatory and obscene religious practices. 
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The same was also true of Hindmsm. The BhakU cult 
inculcated the idea of a personal God to be appeased by the 
votary by means of worship These gods again became 
many and each one of them gave rise to mnumerable forms 
through diversities of conception in its various aspects 
The worship of these became popular and held out hopes 
of the future to the devotees But soon this elaborate pan 
theou and the maze of the more elaborate ritual killed the 
spuit out of man s mmds The religious sects split up into 
sub-sects and these again became numerous and hostile to 
each other 

Along with the nse of this new religion, the ethical 
codes were also modified The Smflis inculcated the value 
of acara in human hfe and by means of Irthaiudats 
haiped on the hopes and fears of mankind to have tlioso 
codes ngidly obeyed Bodily purity became the key note 
to this ethical code and as such the minutest regulations 
originallv unknown of food, touch and association wore laid 
down The principle of rationaUty was masked by a faitli 
in the rigid code of taboos and probibilions ioreignen 
were looked down upon coutuct with them became an 
abomination and sea voyages were prohibited llio 
Puriinns while they did much lo onlightou llic musses 
sociallv and iiilollectually becuino the rciwsitoiy of this 
reuctionarv legislation The budra tamo to bo doiiounccil 
in opprotinous teniis women wore sodalh and iulillcc 
luully degnidod wliilo the lowest castes wore relcguti.il u 
position worse tluui that of umuuits or b'‘asts of Imrileii 
\iul Ibis stands in strange tonirusi with the time lioiiourcd 
Itadiliou of India \ jicople which wor-'lnpiH.il the iloltv 
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Jii the female fomi, dcnoanced womanhood in opprobrious 
terms, and while pan I heist ic philosophy delighted in regard- 
ing everything animate as the incarnation and manifesta- 
tion of the superb all-pervading Brahman, its votaries 
struggled haid to be conscious that men were degraded by 
their contact with (heir socially degraded fellowmen i 

Such being the prevailing mentality of the day, the 
priesthood also sank low in the intellectual scale The 
Brahmin ceased to be the philosopher and became the 
slave of society, the guaidian and protector of a code ol 
life divorced from reason and morality At the same time 
time, the Hindu mind delighted in feeding upon its own 
excellence and the depravity of the rest of the world 
Minutest legulations bound him down and these became 
obstacles to the continuance of a progressive life The people 
became averse to changes and worshipped the past The 
spirit of progress and lationahsm was killed Life was 
characterised by the rigid standard of rigour and artificia- 
lity and extreme aversion to change Many of the religions 
of the later period emphasised those principles of life which 
weakened the physical frame and enervated the mind 
Pacifism killed the ardour for war or national resistance 
The extreme regard for life emphasised by Jainism made 
life almost impossible The A himsa and Dharma of Asoka 
had laid prostrate India at the feet of the Greeks, Parthians 
and other semi-savage foreign races The religious zeal of 
Harsa, the Neo-Asoka of the seventh century, did practi- 
cally the same thing Later Vaisnavism manifested the same 
tendencies and brought almost the same consequences It 
introduced a paefism which in course of time tended 
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towards maeocbism Man entirely at the mercy of the deity 
lost sight of active duties and craved tor dissolution which 
became tha only goal of life Decayed Buddhism with 
its commixture of Tantric rites displayed worse tendencies 
The nihihsm of Buddha, loo high for ordinary men and 
oBering no hopes for the tnlure gave place to a meaningless 
maze of obscene ritual but lacking in faith or reason as its 
foundation The meanmgless monasticism ate aiiay the 
vitals of individual life and wrecked the morals of society 
On many an occasion the monks displayed hostility to the 
political authonty Sometimes they made common cause 
with the foreign enemy and if we are to believe the testi 
mony of foreign hiatonans, they weakened tlie defence of 
the country by inviting foreign enemies * 
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Muslim State System 


Established in India the Mussalmans themselves 
became subject to the influence of the same forces which 
had influenced the Hindus Within a century and a half, 
Islamic India became a medley of independent sultanates 
fighting against each other It is curious to note how 
some of these states practically occupied the same location 
and geographical position as their predecessors in Hindu 
India, during the age of disruption preceding Muslim con- 
quest Thus, Gujrat which had remained under the 
Caulukyas, became a Muslim sultanate, similarly, Malwa 
of the Paramaras became an independent Muslim king- 
dom In the east, Bengal separated itself under a Muslim' 
dynasty and in eastern Hindustan, the Sarki sultanate 
of Jaunpore, very nearly corresponded to the Gahadavala 
monarchy In the Deccan, the region occupied by the 
Calukyas and the Eastraktitas became the seat of the 
Bahmani kingdom, while in the extreme souths a Hindu 
national resurrection laid the foundations of the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom established over the region, once domi- 
nated by the Pallavas and the Colas 

In the midst of an almost continuous war, the Hindus 
showed remarkable tenacity Eor more than five centuries 
the onslaught of Islamic arms before which all other power- 
ful monarchies had succumbed without a semblance of 
resistance failed to make a permanent impression upon the 
country The Hindu resisted tenaciously during these 
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five centuries and even though subjugated, took the earliest 
opportunity of asserting hnnself pohtically He succeed 
ed not only in preserving his hoary culture hut also 
in sweeping back the tide of Islamic domination whenever 
opportunities presented themselves The vionderful vita 
iity of the race and its unflinching tenacity to its own cul 
ture and tradition showed itself never more gloriously than 
dunng the period of struggle for existence Throughout 
the whole of this period, we never find a continuous epoch 
of submission on the part of the conquered and no ceiilurv 
passes without a movement lor resurrection and political 
assertion in one part of the country or the other The resis 
tance ot the Hindu and his tenacity was wonderful like that 
of a modern entrenched comp which shows new front 
— when the first hnes and outworks are battered In each 
century we find national wars ct resurrection lu the 131 h 
century the whole ot central and southern India logollier 
with states like Orissa and scattered principalities iii the 
north still maintained their independence In the lltli 
within a few years of Muhammad Tughlaks conquests tlio 
princes ot Vqaynnagnr had flung hack the side ot Turki 
conqiiOBt and had laid the foundations ot a migliti 
moiiarchv which chocked further Islamic conquest in Hio 
soutli tor more than two centuries Similar was the case 
wUh Hajputaiia whore the rulers ot Atowar had not oiili 
asserted tlioii own iiidopoiidenco but wore succC''')fulli 
resisting ami conquering the Muslim sulians of the ncigli 
bourhood In the ICth eeulurj the Mew nr I’rincb '^aiiga 
was bold enough to make a bid for the restoration of tlw 
Iliiidu empire 
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The failure of Sanga and the weakness of the Turko- 
Afghans gave a chance to a new line of Turks under Babar 
to found a new Muslim dynasty Devoid of bigotry^ and 
lacking the ferocity of the Turks of previous ages Babar 
brought with him the dream of a great empire Unsuccess- 
ful though his son was to realise the ambition of his father, 
It was reserved for his grandson, the illustrious Akbar, to 
translate into action the dreams and ideals which had al- 
ready manifested themselves in the activities of the eaiiy 
Mughals as well' as of Sher Shah 


* Babar’s recently discovered edict ot toleration is worthy of note 
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Hindu Muslim Rapprochement 

The v,a.i foi re-amrectioii \\&s continued throughout 
the long oentunea of Muhammadan domination and its 
last phase was attained during the 17th century and even 
the 18th which saw the dechne of Mughal lule and the 
advent of the English later on destmed to he the sole politi 
cal power m the country But in the midst of these stnig 
gles while the estieme champions of Islam were engagoil 
in' fightmg the atnuncheat of votanes of Hindu social and 
political regeneration, a remarkable movement Mas going on 
for the establishment of a rapprochement between the two 
communities In the course of time, the hrocitj of the 
Turki chaiacter which knew no mercy for the oncmj o\oii 
when he was a co religionist or a kinsman softoneil dow n 
and the influence of Indian climate os well us social teach 
mgs made them almost Indinnised Among Hindus too there 
appeared teachers and saints who wished to di\ert the at 
leiilion of men from the arena of political conflict to tin 
path of peace amity and good w ill The deity was one the) 
Mild the Allah of the Muslims was none else than the Visnu 
and bi\a of the Hindus SuUation was obtainablo through 
faith in the solo omnipotent Vlmighlj whose children the 
Hindu and the Muslim wcio Bigotrj stood in the path of 
man B prosiicrilc in tins life us well as liliss and bcaliliuh) 
in life after death Tiiith was the real essence of rihgioii 
and nol a faiiatleal doiotion lo the rituals ]irescrilicd iii 
the rival religious sjatems iiiiel cmiiliasiMd b} fiiiiatieal 
priests on both sides 
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Fioiu the Hill ceiiiiu'y, biich icachers made their appe- 
arance 111 ihe coimlry and pleached llieir ideas Among 
the Hnidu leachcrb of note was Eamaiianda who scrupled 
not lo preach his leligion lo Iho untouchable or to the 
Muslim One oi this disciples was Kabir, by birth a Julah 
and a staunch volaiy ot \hsnu The next great figure was 
ilaba Xanak who was acclaimed as a Guru of the Hindus 
as well as a Lhi of the Mussahnaiis The same tenets were 
dissenuuaied bv sii-Cailaina, the Vaisnava teacher of 
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Hengal In ilie Deccan and in the soulh, many more such 
Icacheis weic multiplied and they did much to calm down 
tho feiocity and fanaticism of the extremists of both the 
comnuiuilics 

Among Muslims, theio appeared a host of such teachers 
— })ona hdc Muslims, not Indian converts The verses of 
Sufis like Sana! of Ghazna, Nizami^ Attar of Nisapur, of 
Jalaluddin Runii, Sadi, Hafiz, Mir Dard of Delhi, of Amir 
Khasiu and of Ibiahim Jaisi became popular and are still 
sung by Hindus and Muslims alike Rasa Khan’s Savaiyas 
are still chanted in Vaisnava temples The catholicity of 
Ghalib of Delhi Avho w^ould bury the Hindu at Ka’ba 
and cremate the Muslim at Benares, leflected the same 
mentality of toleration, amity and good will To add to 
this, eveiy student of Hindi literature is aware of the vast 
number of Muslim Vaisnava poets Among the Bengali 
Vaisnavas, the following names are remarkable— e g 
Nasir Mahmud, Murtaza, Alawal, Ah Raja, Shah Akbar 
and Said Sultan In Bengal, Muslims patronised Bengali 
literature, composed songs and verses in honour of the 
Divine Mother, and the process is still going on The pro- 
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COSB IB not only remarkable but is charactenstio ol the 
mentabty produced and fostered only m the god of India 
This spirit of toleiation led lo a ltdl in the fighting and 
rebgious animosity was henceforth banished from the 
country Muslim pnnces too became champions of tolera 
Uon Even Alauddin Khilji, denounced as a ferocious tyrant 
by the contemporary Muahm historians, recognised that 
rehgion had nothing to do with the business of the state 
but was something which concerned the soul of the pnvato 
individual The last line of Turla dynasties showed re 
markable toleration, and Babars grandson though ho 
began and ended as a staunch Muslim went so far as to 
adopt Hindu manners and customs and devised the Din 
Ilahi the true religion intended for both the Hindu and 
the Musohnan subjects His son Jahangir followed the 
foot-steps of his father and there was calm in India for a 
considerable period Then a number of causes and circum 
stances led to the renewal of the war of Hindu ressiirrcc 
tion in the first half of the seventeenth century and lu the 
midst of this there were reprisals on both sides which led 
to the downfall of the great Mughal empire Even btforo 
the accession of Aurungzeb, denounced as a bigot bj inanj 
historians the Sikhs in the Punjab led bj liar GomiuI 
defeated Imperial armies while Shivajl raised the stand 
ard of lovoli in the Deccan In course of this war there 
wore uniinositics and hatreds relived and during the 
period of coiiHut the loloranl spiril ilopurltd from the 
land for a while The whole of India icnmined in 
coinniotion for more than u ccnlurj ami in course of llm 
a uuml>oc_of liimlu slates ussorkd their mdcjicndonu 
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and showed once more the remarkable vitality of the 
Ilmdii race in politics. 

The Hindus became active everywhere. The Rajputs 
resented the reimposition of the Jiziija and threw off the 
allegiance to the Mughals The Jats repeatedly devasta- 
ted the region near the capital and ultimately founded a 
small principality of their own. In the Deccan, the illus- 
trious Shivaji (inspired by the great Ramdas) and his 
successors laid the foundations of a Hindu state (modelled 
on the directions of the writers on polity during the close 
of the Hindu period) in course of the first half of the 18th 
century The Marathas became powerful enough to think 
of a restored Hindu empire. But the weakness of the 
central authority, the separatist tendency of the feuda- 
tories and office-bearers and the lack ot the spirit of con- 
solidation led to the final break-up and the downfall of the 
so-called Maharatta confederacy, which in its hey-day 
stretched almost from the foot of the Himalayan hills to 
the Knshna and the Tungahhadm 

The Gurkhas became active in' the region of 
the Himalayan hills but their further expansion 
was checked by the rising British power In the 
Punjab, which had for nearly a century been con- 
verted into the battle ground of foreign invaders, the dis- 
ciples of Guru Govind made a bid for the establishment 
of a theocratic commonwealth Perhaps there was an 
atavy of the old republican tradition among the Jats and 
the local tribes which had remained submerged for so 
many centuries But this theocratic tendency could not 
maintain itself for long and the Misl leaders fought 
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amongst themselves for personal supremacy The genius 
of Ranjit Smgh succeeded m weldmg these divergent ele- 
ments into a strong monarchy m which communal hatred 
was almost ehmmated, though feudal prmciplea continued 
to work With the death of this lUustnous man the Sikh 
monarchy fell to the ground as a result of personal uinbi 
tions the lawlessness of the army and the intrigues of rnal 
families With the fall of the ilarhattas and the Sikhs 
English supremacy was fully established 



V 

Socio-Political Evolution of India 

In course of a long period of evolution India came 
to be the centre of a distincl type of social and political 
life 'Communal freedom and harmony in the midst of 
diversity have been the marks of this civilization In spite 
of racial divergences, linguistic differences and conflicting 
social and political ideals of the different sections of the 
community, a distinct cultural ideal came to be evolK^ed 
and this gave a distinct stamp to the social and political 
life of India She became and still remains the home of 
a distinct civilisation Cultural harmony was the goal 
towards which all the conflicting ideas and ideal's con- 
verged The races were many, the languages were 
numerous, customs varied from province to province, 
consequently the social' structure was a federated organisa- 
tion in which there was a spirit of harmony which 
welded together these discordant elements There was 
a sort of fundamental unity in the midst of insuperable 
obstacles to homogeneity The seemingly heterogenous 
communities inhabiting the different corners of a big con- 
tinent came to look upon themselves as members of 
a vast social fold. India was the homeland of this culture, 
and proved to be the geographical foundation of the civi- 
lization which stood by itself, self-continent and separated 
from' other centres of culture The great mountains and 
rivers were held sacred by the Hindus of the differ- 
ent parts of the country Based on this sense of 
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geogiaphioal umty, the people came to profess reh 
giona which though differing m ntualistic details 
had the same mteUectual mottf, the same type 
of explanatioa regarding the universal system and almost 
the same method of approaching the deity with a view to 
obtain solace in this life and salvation in, that beyond 
Thus in all the religious and philosophical systems wo 
find the prime conception of the omSilscient and omni 
potent Brahman, the acceptance of the dootnne of rebirth, 
the supreme importance of Karma, the excellence of 
ihimsa and the recognition of Milana and BliaKii as the 
truest path of attammg salvadion In social life wo had 
the acceptance of the federoted organisation known as 
caste in spite of innumerable local differences and conflict 
of ideas In social matters, similhrly, while local customs 
received the fullest recognition, the law givers coming 
fiom the remotest corners of the count rj all teiideil 
to accept a fundamental equitable pnnciplo through 
out the whole of the vast land In art and tu 
aesthetics we find also the same coiivonfions moltfs and 
tendencies, though thero existed local variations ns well ns 
provincial schools of budding and nrcliitOLturL • 

In music also, there was the same thing The dhoriio 
melodies favoured by the peoples of the difloront pro\ incus 
nil cniiio to 1)0 united into one sjstom of liarmony and 
music The names of raws and royinli ate suggestiso 
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l^ohliuil and Socunl Evolution 

Thus we have a large number of names derived from the 
different provinces of India. t 

Social Evolution 

India being ihe centre of a distinct type of culture hatl 
her own social and political ideal evolved as a result of the 
influence of a peculiar environment together with the 
peculiarities of the social and political genius of her 
people 

It has been 'the fashion with (he western scholars to 
scoft’ at Indian political life, or to denounce (he ideals 
which influenced her politics India had no political life 
nor was there any room for tDolitical speculation in the 
country, — has been the summing up of many western cri- 
tics Her life, according to them, was essentially spiri- 
tual and there was a supreme neglect of the material side 
of human existence Such has been the view of the 
majority of the western historians, while Indian social orga- 
nisation has received a greater amount of censure from 
them They point out the existence of the caste system, 
the tyranny of the Brahmanic oligarchy, the subservience 
of the masses, the degradation of the womankind and last 
of all the existence of untouchability which deprives the 
lower classes of the status of manhood. This view is very 
often accepted without critical examination and the ave- 

t Gandhara (fiom Gandhara) Malava (from Malwa) Gurjaia (from the 
Gurjara country),. Xanada (from Karnata), Gauda (from Gauda), Jhijauti (from 
Jejakabhukti) Thus, while divergences remained pre-eminent a harmony in 
the midst of insuperable obstacles came to be evolved, and this has become the 
keynote and the soul of Indian life. 
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lage Hindu historian is compelled to swallow this ex 
parte judgment in good grace Obsessed as n e are with the 
political supremacy ol the west we hesitate to analyse 
this cnticiam at all and the average Hindu dares not raise 
his voice against the uncharitable criticism on the part of 
the western critic More lamentable is another tendency 
which impels Indian scholara to glorify the past history 
of their country by making an attempt to read European 
institutions into our system During particular phases of 
Indian social and political evolution they aro happy to 
find a parallelism and a similarity between the nistitu 
lions of India and those of the west but beiond that when 
the Indian scholar finds any dissimdanty or divorgouco 
he finds himBelf at a loss to explain it as the lesult of ilif 
fereut forces luid factors operating in his own country 
He Straight on attempts to explain the dn orsilics of Indian 
social and political life as something untoward and ah 
1101 nial and hardly makes an attempt to oxpiaui (heir evo- 
Uitioii as having been duo to duoisilits in oriMron'meiit 
and the conflict of difToront racial cleiiiotils It has 
hecii the professed aim and objcctiio of liio wrilir 
1 o allompt a bolter and truer oxpliuiation of llio iluer 
titles wo meet in India mul to inlcrprot them as 
llio result of those peculiar factors which uuarmhh 
iiiodifv (lie course of poiificnl and hocial life under diiTcruiil 
i iiMronmonts The value of onviromuoul us well as of 
the nil ml factor bus received universal recognition to dav 
rnviroiimonl moulds life and no one to diiv dare deiiv 
lit jiroper place in Hocml evolution The riicml fiu tor lias 
also been given its proiior plaeo m life liiu while dihius'iiig 
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|he political and social life in India these are entirely lost 
sight of and the judgment of the western critic comes 
firsts yrithoiit an esanmnation of the evidence at his dis- 
posal. Western ideas as well as western values guide us 
in our enquiry while out of fear and ridicule the true 
scientific method is entirely lost sight of 

In India, social evolution proceeded on a line entirely 
different fi’om that of Europe In the west, social life 
m its higher stage of development came to be associated 
with the idea of a social homogeneity based more or less 
on the principle of unity and equality within the commu- 
nal structure Inequalities and diversities existed mo re 
or less in all centres of life These led to continual racial 
and social war within the fold of each community This 
war ended in the political superiority of one section of the 
population which either obliterated or socially assimilated 
the conquered people And even then there was no end 
to this racial war and the ideal of equality and homoge- 
neity never became a reality In Rome, the Romans re- 
mained a privileged race of rulers from which subject 
peoples extorted Roman citizenship as a result of a series 
of sanguinary social wars Even at the end of these wars, 
the condition of the provincial was no more elevated than 
that of a slave In Greece, there was the fiction of equa- 
lity and social homogeneity, yet in each city-state the 
1‘uling community was only a governing minority domina- 
ting a more numerous population of aliens, Melics and 
slaves Among the Jews, the chosen people of God there 
went on an eternal struggle with the Gentile and though 
lor a time victorious Judaism attained a temporary ascen 
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dency 'the decline of the Jews leverged the whole stale of 
aSairs The Jews themselves became a subject race whde 
the hated Genfale and the foreigner became his mastoi 
The lot of the Jew durmg the long centuries following the 
dispersal of the lace is too weU known to be lepeated boro 
Condemned to live in the Ghettos and liable to be plun 
dered and slaughtered at wiU the Jew has eier since ton 
tinged a deplorable existence and his present jierseculioii 
in cerdral Europe gives the he to the European profession 
of justice and equahtj In( mediaeval and modern Eurojio 
social homogeneity came to be attained as a result of 
sanguinarv wars and revolvflioiiB m course of which was 
evolved the doctrine of equality from sheer political 
necessity The nse of the nation state, the value of 
the almost mechanised individual, solely guided bj the 
interests of the state either for aggression or for self 
preservation, the importance attached to huge conacniition 
armies where the uniform type of man easilj combines llH 
onergibs all contributed to favour the accepluiicc of the 
ideal of equality But political equality did not solve alt 
the social questions and the true renhsutioii of cqualitv la 
vet to come as a lesuft of further social ovoliiiion 

Furthermore the profession of erjunlilv at homo lues 
not meant for the European peoples the grant of equality 
abroad In their dealings with the coloured jicoplis and 
the alwngmcs in the Vfritnn coloniis wg liiul an air of 
supromaiv and a contempt for the conquoied which is 
almost shocking tn ulinoai ull tlu c\tra Fiironcan settle 
ments of the whho races the hliiik brown or icd have 
practUiiHj disaiipcnrcil ami where tho> still exist th'> 
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are absolutely dei^rived of political rights and are allowed 
to live only m and districts where they enjoy some quasi- 
civic rights which have been conferred on them out of a 
sense ot necessity 

In India, on the contrary, we had from the beginning 
such an amount of diversity in the racial factor that- the 
ideal of homogeneity became something out of the ques- 
tion The socio-ethnic difference between the Aryan and 
the Dravidian, between the Dravidian and ‘the pre-Dravi- 
dian aborigines and between these aborigines and the 
paleolithic savages was so great that the idea of a 
bomogeneus social structure could not be conceived at 
ah. Race-prejudice which operated in the past and which 
operates so well even to-day in America, in South Africa, 
in recently conquered Abyssinia, and is so prominent m the 
dealings of the white peoples with the blacks, browns and 
yellows of the east and the south and which forms the 
key-note to the colonial policy of the white nations, 
asserted itself as one of the guiding factors in India A 
war between the Aiya and the Dasa took place in India 
as we know from the Vedic hymns. This continued for a 
considerable long period with 'terrible consequences for the 
defeated non-Aryans But gradually, a better under- 
standing developed and humanistic principles, respect for 
human life, a policy of 'tolerance for the creed and customs 
of others which have but only nominaUy made its 
appearance m Europe during the past century and which 
have as yet failed to make any real impression, operated 
in India from' early times As a result of this we find a 
tendency towards forming a social whole out of diverse and 
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conflicting elements The Hindu wanted harmony in the 
midst ot conflictmg elements and a federative social 
organisation was the only thing which could grow in the 
country and thereby put an end to the other nlteriiatue of 
race-war and the esterimnaliou of the conquered Such 
an organisation came into existence with hierarchical 
glades for diverse communities and with social duties and 
means of livelihood attached to each of tjiem In this wa\ 
the principle of equality waa sacrificed but in its place the 
lowei orders received a guarantee for the protection of life 
and property and proper chances for the maintenance of 
life This was m short the real explnnalioii of wlint 
Europeans call caste system the prejudices and idiosjn 
cracies associnteil with which call forth their sneer and 
perpetual ridicule 

The so-called caste system thus cniuo into cvisteiico 
as the lesult of a long social evolution oi.tondiiig over 
millenniums It has imdoubledlj its dofecis The o\ 
c'usiveness of the comniuuitios at the top their toiiduiiii 
to repel the tower orders and their hiiiikeriiig for 
political power together with the conscquenl disunion 
did groat harm to the socnd fabric of Iiidiii ft stands e\oii 
now m the way of that potent \cl nggressuo l>pi. of soriiil 
orgniiisalion calloil nalionaUsiu Hut with all tiuso it was 
a praclital and workable solution of ii great prolihin wliuli 
lias gone on throughout bislors and is still going cm all 
o\er the world iiamcli the war of races and tliu siiiigin 
iiarj loiillict of jieoples nlwms tndirig with the olili 
tcralion of the weak and the uuiiMlistd It allowed llio 
weaker riuts tlic right l<> liM «ml to ionlriliul.< to llie 
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social wholG of which, 'they cam,© to fonn a part, though it 
subordinated somo of their interests to those of others 
The ideal of equality has been the watch-word of European 
thinkers but, in practice, this profession of equality has 
failed to solve the fundamental problem The Hindu 
may be accused of prejudices and superstitions, of hatred 
and abhorence but he can never be arraigned on a charge 
of wilful extermination of the conquered aborigmes, as has 
been the case in lands settled by the white races in course 
of the last three centuries * And this is proved by the evi- 
dence of the history in India The most primitive races still 
survive here and still thrive with a vigorous and virile 
existence, whereas in the lands colonised by the white 
races they have all been wiped out of existence Their 
relics have found place in the museums, where they evoke 
merely an antiquarian interest and prove the truth of the 
law of survival of the fittest 

In course of time the two higher castes, ' the Ksa- 
tnyas and the Brahmins became prominent in the sphere 
of social life The Ksatriya attained power and position by 
his superiority in the exercise of arms with which he sub- 
jugated the rest of the community The Brahmin gained 
the highest social position, by his intellectual superiority. 


* Such lias been the case throughout the whole of the lands colonised by the 
white races in course of the last three centuries America, North and South 
was once densely populated by the Indian reds. But now the red race 
has been practically wiped out of existence in the north though several 
tribes survive in the south The Australian Bushmen are disappearing fast, 
while the last surviving Tasman died a few years ago The Maories of New* 
Zeland have been i educed to a few thousands, while m Newfoundland and many 
of the Pacific Islands, the original races haye all passed out of existence 
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conflicting elements The Hindu wanted harmony m the 
midst of conflicting elements and a federative social 
organisation was the only thing which could grow in the 
country and thereby put an end to the other alternative of 
race war and the extermination of the conquered Such 
an organisation came into existence with hiemrcliicnl 
grades foi diverse communities and with social duties and 
means of hvelihood attached to each of them In this w a\ 
the principle of equahty was sacnflced but lu its place the 
lowei orders received a guarantee for the protection of life 
and property and proper chances for the maintenance of 
life This was m short the real explanation of what 
huiopeans call caste system the prejudices and idiosjn 
tiacies asaocinted wdh which call forth their sneer and 
perpetual ridicule 

The so-called caste ajslem thus came into existence 
as the result of a long social oiolution extending oier 
millenniums It has undoubtedly ds defects The ov 
clusiveuess of the communities at the toj) their tondciuj 
to repel the lower orders and Ihoir hankering for 
political power together with the consequent disunion 
did groat harm to tlio social fabric of India It stands e\oii 
now in Ibe wnj of tliat potent \cl nggrcssi'o lija of sihiuI 
organisation called nationalism But with all tbchO it was 
a practical and uorkalilo soliilioii of a great iirolilciii wbuli 
has gone on throughout hislort and is sldl going on all 
over the world nnmeh the war of races niid the siiiigin 
luirj conflict of peoples alwiiis imimg with the olili 
Icralion of the weak and the uiuivihsid ft allowid the 
weaker races the right to li\e and to loiiirdmte to the 
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social’ whole of which -the}^ came to form a })art,, though it 
subordiiiatqcl some of I heir intei’esis to those of others * 
The ideal of equality has been the watch-word of European 
thinkers but, in practice, this profession of equality has 
failed to solve the fundamehtal problem. The Hindu 
may be accused of prejudices and superstitions, of hatred 
and abhovence but he can never be arraigned on a charge 
of wilful extermination of the conquered aborigines, as has 
been the case in lands settled by the white races in course 
of the last three centuries ^ And this is proved by the evi- 
dence of the history in India The most primitive races still 
survive here and still thrive with a vigorous and virile 
existence, whereas in the lands colonised by the white 
races they have all been wiped out of existence Their 
relics have found place in the museums, where they evoke 
merely an antiquarian interest and prove the truth of the 
law of survival of the fittest 

In course of time the two higher castes, * the Ksa- 
triyas and the Brahmins became prominent m the sphere 
of social life The Ksatriya attained power and position by 
his superiority in the exercise of arms with which he sub- 
jugated the rest of the community The Brahmin gained 
the highest social position, by his intellectual superiority, 


* Suoh has been the case throughout the whole of the lands colonised by the 
white races in course of the last three centuries America, North and South, 
was once densely populated by the Indian reds. But now the red race 
has been practically wiped out of existence in the north though seveial 
tribes survive m the south The Australian Bushmen are disappearing fast 
while the last surviving Tasman died a few years ago The Maories of New 
Zeland have been leduced to a few thousands, while m Newfoundland and many 
pf the Pacific Islands, the ofiginal races haye all passed out of existence, 
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hi8 mastery of the sciences and the arts as well as by his 
ministration to the spiritual needs of people The rest 
of society was divided into two broad compartments one 
devotmg itself to the production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life while the rest either engaged in 
production itself or made labour its chief means of live 
lihood Social' harmony and balance was attamed bj 
vesting with social pie eminence the Brfihmana devotcil 
to intellectual pursmts and wedded to a life of poverty 
Thus puling an' end to the domination of the Kjatrija 
based on the successful exercise of physical force or of the 
■Vaisya deriving importance jrom his capitalist tyranny 
The evils of capitalism engaged the attention of the buildois 
of society as well as of the law givers from very ealry 
times Even the Vedic hymns give us a picture of the 
evils arising out of unequal distribution and the tyranny of 
capitahsts 

Class IT'^ar Averted — While this broad division into 
castes did much to solve the incial question the evils of 
class war were to some extent mitigated by the creation 
of economic compaitnieWe vvithni llio caato groups ami 
entrusting each one of these with a peculiar function and 
means of livolihootl Many of the castes and sub castes 
wore organised on tlio inwlol of self snllitienl giillils in 
which the niouilicra enjojed a position fairlj compalibic 
with their existence as Iiulividuuis Thus each caste group 
could maintain itself against iho tvranuv of ollicfs and at 
the same liiiio maintain tlio economic pro>i)cntv of tli'e 
couiitrv Even to-ila\ when Iho great revolution in in 
ilusirv lias laltin nwav tin clmmo ol cxisicnce from iiiaiiv 
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of the castc-grou2)s they are still struggling against the 
modern conditions. Unein^iloyment and destitution was 
checked and at the same tune the guilds and unions with- 
in the caste grouiis [irotected themselves by their associa- 
tions 

The creation of a capitalistic aristocracy of optiniatcs 
recruited from the rich men of all communities was also 
checked by allowing and preserving the accumulated 
wealth to remain in the different compartments. Hence 
a purely ca^^italistic domination which became a source of 
great social evil in most ancient communities was averted 

Tnnocmey Checked — From time to time, adjusl- 
inents and modifications were introduced with a view to 
putting a stop to the evils of unequal distribution or the evils 
arising out of capitalistic tyranny A denunciation of ca^i- 
pitalistic ex^Dloitation of the ] 30 or, unrestricted usury, or 
the cornering of food-stuffs soon made itself the key-note to 
the social policy of the lawgivers of the Dharmasutra 
period, and it is also curious to note that unlike Greece, 
Rome and many other ancient societies* timocracy nevei 
became an accepted principle in Indian society. Never 
was the position of an individual determined in society or 
in political life by the amount of wealth possessed by hinr 
On the contrary, as is well known to all students of Indian 
culture, the possession of wealth was the lowest of social 
criterion or value, the highest place being given to learn- 
ing and intellectual eminence 

* Compare Manu Samhita — 11 136 

^ f^T 1 



Caste onjanuation not Tujid 
The earliest social arrangements or the oklest assign 
meuts of economic functions, did not last long but were 
modified m course of time Invaders and emigrants from 
outside were admitted into the fold of the Hmdu social 
syetem Even the abonginal people as well as outcasles w ero 
gradually assigned a place in society and had their status 
elevated out of necessity The rules of endogamy or ei. 
ogamy were not so rigid and thus theie was an easy pono 
die self adjustment which satisfied the changing require 
menta of socieW Occupations were changoil Mithout ditll 
culty and the vigor of social life was not obstructed Hut 
this did not last long aud the epochs preceding the Muslim 
conquest as well as the period of Muslim domination saw 
the continuous working of these reactionary tendoiicica 
which culminated in the narrowing down of tbo iutollettual 
outlook debasement of the spiritual ideal and the iiitroihic 
tioii of stagnation and rigidity in social maltcrs The con 
io|)tioii of the senii rigid I arnas was displaced h> that ol 
air light caste compartments which split uji Indian suiictc 
into a vast total of narrow communal groups cvisling onlv 
for Ihonisolvcs and ullerlS oblivious of the inlcrcstsof llial 
whole to which tho^ belonged and to whose normal life 
lh< V were to dovolo llioir tiiorgits In the faic of foreign 
invaders who inoiiacod not oidv the poliiical cvisltlnc of 
the Indians but tried to subvert their sot nil svsleni Ilia 
desire for self iiriservation brought lu a staiiiuli hilicf in 
the piusl The old Ihxibdilv disappeared and dlMiili gralmn 
set in Is staled alreadv dllTireme' in csininilion rLli,,u)n 
or domieilo led to the rainirtealum of this high total of laslu 
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groups As the members of the different caste looked to 
their own narrow interests, this caste spirit well nigh led to 
the disintegration of Indian society 

f 

Absence of equality 

In this type of social adjustment, ’the idea of equality 
was evidently absent or perhaps it was not a necessary 
factor at all, since there was the law of Karma which ex- 
plained the causes of inequality — inequalities of birth, in- 
equalities of social' privilege, inequalities of economic pros- 
perity and, last of all, in the amount of happiness enjoyed by 
different individuals The belief in Kaoina and rebirth has 
been one of the psychological factors in the history of Indian 
culture For, if personal ambitions, class hatred and other 
factors did not fail to contribute to social unrest, wars and 
revolutions, the masses as a whole remained content with 
their social' lot and m the midst of the turmoils and vicis- 
situdes which disturbed the peace of the country^ such a 
contentment was a gieat boon to the people of India 

But it had its peculiar quota of evils Society in India 
tended towards a neutral equlibrium and socio-economic 

* Here something requiics to be said ■'bout the idea of equality m India 
Like Leibnitz, our Indian thinkeis from the days of the Vedic hymns became 
more familiar with the absolute want of equality in nature, rather than with 
the central y idea (which occasionally finds expression in the writings of a few 
religious writers) The Vedic seer cleaily notes the inequality in nature and 
explains it rather beautifully — “the “calves of the same mother differ in milk- 
beariug capacity — the fingers of a man’s hand are not equal” (R V X 11 ) 
What impressed hmi most was that there * existed a similarity in the desires 
and aspirations of men but as men oi the circumstances in which thej' lived 
differed materially, then desires varied in quality and in quantity So all 
Indian thinkers pleaded for equity , which was their ivatchword 
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life to a sort of static sufficiency divested of movements or 
upheavals of classes The result has been that in the midsl 
of the vicissitudes of fortune India Mhile she retained Iiei 
outward prosperity, lost to a great evient the impulse for 
piogresa Consequently, she became weakened and dur 
ing ceitam peiiods the spirit of advaneement or progrc'-o 
was nulhfled altogether 

The Indiwdual tn Society — 

As stated already the comparimenlal division of the 
community came to be strengthened by the assignmonl ol 
social duties and means of livelihood Each tom 
miuntj or class with its peculiar duties assigned ton 
liibuted to the normal norkmg and nelfare of tlio 
whole system, each functioning as the limbs of a bMUil 
organism Societv depended ution tbo co-opcration of 
the classes and its happiness as wtll as that of 
ouch of these limbs depended upon the normal working 
of lliese latter In a pnmiliro but progressing soi,VDt\ tins 
l\po of organisation did muth to pro\ont the growing 
(lass wui and the domination of attumuliited capital or the 
iiso of a tapdalislit aristotruc> for tlie goccriiiiieiit and 
the [irojier working of the i lass limb rtgulatice autlioriit 
was tested partly in the indKuluils aboto limi in tlic 
lamiU and higbti up in tlic thiss or tlio tastt group Tlio 
tiistoins and couNontious of cuth reccittd projitr kk lal 

In ^ uroj til tbt. t> t^iUdiUy J wro«l I al r ilj ah \ 

(tuw tliP that a* «l did «lHMIu4Uf tli*- iitialUi ul u. a ,4 Mr 
ju iJj .i6m.u »> * / a tanJar J lur i ra urio. oti )h> a Uvtb-.lo{ 
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recognition and contributed to social solidarity A cer- 
tain amount of autonom}?- was thus vested in the different 
limbs of the social whole 

Forming part of the autonomous limb, the individual 
was to devote his attention to his own self-realisation, 
consistent with -the welfare of the whole of which he 
formed a jiart, namely, preservation of life, acquisition 
of the means for self-preservation and the advancement of 
the family interest, propagation of the family without de- 
triment to the other members of the community, enjoy- 
ment of acquisitions and devotion to higher intellectual 
and spiritual imrsuits These aims, summed up as the 
Puvusdvthas or Caturvargas , defined the social and in tel 
lectual limits of the individual The individual was look- 
ed upon by the law-givers as the primary unit and basis 
of social life, the foundation of material welfare and the 
soul of organised existence As the well-being of society 
depended on his activity and co-operation, and the main- 
tenance of the social order, the highest emphasis was laid 
upon it and the maintenance of this order was regarded 
or looked upon the primary function of the rulers of 
society 

Subject to limitations, the individual enjoyed a re- 
quisite amount of freedom to mould his own destinies and 
to work out his salVation But this freedom was not 
unrestricted and was far from the modern concept of liber- 
ty The Hindu was obsessed with the idea of a 'natural’ 
order and could not think of any material aberration from 
the accepted canon and conventions of life In his eyes, 
the freedom enjoyed by the individuals was merely the free- 
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dom of movement compatible with the normal \torkmg of 
the social order and vested m him along with his socta! 
functions and duties 

The greatest possible emphasis was laid upon the in 
di\ ulual and in India the indiindual reieu ed a higher ro- 
togmtion than m nn\ primiiue or metliaeial socieli 
I lie lauiiopt of the individual and his rights was subjec 
live and not objective The individual in India was not 
a mere means but an end in himself The maker of his ow n 
dostinv solelj responsible for the menis ind demerits of 
his own in this life and in (hat bejond he was an end in 
himself Almost all the great teaehers made the greatest 
efiorts to have the individuals perfected The govern 
mental organisations guaranteed his life mid promoted his 
earthly interests Subject to the social regulations he was 
to make efiorts tor the fruition of his morr.l intelloitiuil 
and spiritual aims Moral duties and spiritual obhgaiious 
other than those enforced b> the staio wore assigned to him 
He was to eontnbuto his soeiol moral and spiritual quol i 
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also assigned a high place to the spiritual eleiueut in life 
Such was the social outlook with regard to the indivi- 
dual, and this was rather peculiar to India 

Women — In the peculiar socio-economic systenu the 
position oi women was very high— peihaps higher than 
that enjoyed by ihe fair sex elsewhere in the ancient and 
mediaeval world In the Vedic age, women were equals 
of their biothren, foi we find them carrying on higher 
intellectual pursuits, participating equally in sacrifices 
along with their husbands and exercising supremacy in 
their households India excepted, no other country in the 
ancient wmild assigned to women so high a place in social 
and intellectual life 

This continued up til the latest days of the Vedic and 
Epic period and even during the age which saw the com- 
position of the canonical Jiterature of the Buddhists But 
after that, theie was a reaction which was ushered in by 
the premature mass movements of the suceeding period 
and the evil effects as well as the unsocial tendencies of 
monachism, which well-nigh assailed the foundations of 
social- existence or the peace and happiness of conjugal 


' ^ The reaction led to a constant harping on the evils of 
women’s freedom and the consequences ammg out ^ 
Women came to be looked down upon as naturally deficient 

in intellectual powers and also liable to be y 

examples Hence laws were made to retain them unc 
tutelage and they lost many of their social nghts-e g toe 
freedom to carry on intellectual pursuits oi y^Uo own 
property m their own right Perhaps during the age of le- 
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dom of nxovement compatible with the normal v<orkuig of 
the social order and vested m him along ivith his social 
functions and duties 

The greatest possible emphasis was laid upon the m 
dividual and in India the individual received a higher re- 
cognition than in any primitive or mediaeval society 
The concept of the individual and his rights was subjec 
live and not objective The mdividiinl m India iias not 
a mere means but an end m himself The maker ol his ow ii 
destiny solely responsible for the merits and dements of 
his oivn m this life and in that beyond he was an end in 
himself Almost aU the great teachers made the greatest 
efforts to have the individuals perfected Tlio govern 
mental organisations guaranteed his life and promoted his 
earthly interests Subject to the social rogufations ho was 
to make efforts for the fruition of liis moral inlcJlotliial 
and spiritual aims Moral duties and spiritual obligations 
other than those enforced by the state wore assigned to him 
He was to contribute his social moral and spiritual ijiiota 
to the well being of humanitj in general by nUaining men 
tal and moral discipline by procreating uud inainlummg 
a family uud sjiinluuUy bv carrvuig on the siurcd sfudiis 

Bovoml these duties jiartlv self incurred and jiarllv 
inipo^cd on hnn b^ the social convention tlio uidivulual 
was free No king no stuto was to diiuari-ute or do 
inonslrulo or dUtalo to liuu tils iiioilo of iMsIcino Iih 
iiLstlutu soiiso or lliL jialh of his spiritual jirogrevi bv lav 
ing down Ins nligioiis irecl and foriing him to auipt it 
hj iiunishing its violation \nd this >•' n nnithalili in > 
numlrv when tin, iR-opk wire not onh reluums Imt 
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also assigned a high pJace to the spiritual element in life 
Such was the social outlook with regard to the indivi- 
dual, and this was rather peculiar to India 

Women — In the peculiar socio-economic system^ the 
position of women was very high — perhaps higher than 
that enjoyed by the fair sex elsewhere in the ancient and 
mediaeval world In the Vedic age, women were equals 
of their brethren, for we find them carrying on higher 
intellectual pursuits, participating equally in sacrifices 
along with their husbands and exercising supremacy in 
their households India excepted, no other country in the 
ancient world assigned to women so high a place in social 
and intellectual life. 

This continued up til the latest days of the Vedic and 
Epic period and even during the age which saw the com- 
position of the canonical Jiterature of the Buddhists But 
aftei* tJiat, there was a reaction which was ushered in by 
the premature mass movements of the suceeding period 
and the evil efiects as well as the unsocial tendencies of 
monachism, which well-nigh assailed the foundations of 
social' existence or the peace and happiness of conjugal 
life 

The reaction led to a constant harping on the evils of 
women’s freedom and the consequences arising out of it 
Women came to be looked down upon as naturally deficient 
m intellectual powers and also liable to be swayed by evil 
examples Hence laws were made to retain them under 
tutelage and the}^ lost many of their social rights — e g the 
freedom to carry on intellectual pursuits or (he right to own 
property m their own right Perhaps dining (he age of re- 
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state, as we have pointed out already, and as we shall 
discuss later on in detail, was primarily to pave the 
way for human self-realisation in the material or the socio- 
economic sphere 

One of the salient features of this Rat was the erection 
of a disciplmaiy organisation vested with powers of chas- 
tisement so as to keep the individuals and communities 
free from aberrations within and disturbances from 
without Its functions were primarily social and eco- 
nomic and secondarily political, if we are permited to usti 
that word 

This original Rat concept was ]ater on masked by sub- 
sequent ideas and developments relating to the Rastra 

but it retained some of its underlying principles to 
the last 


EconoTnic Aspect Emphasised — The maintenance of 
the socio-economic fabric was the primary duty predomi- 
nating in the concept of Rat The individual living in 
society was an end in himself and the object of the govern- 
mental organisation was primarily to guarantee ""a free 
scope for the fruition of his material desires and as this 
was dependant on the maintenance of order, the power of 

mth wrongs came to be associated 

ith It In the oldest hymns, the ruler is called upon no^ 

and the handicrafts which were the chief means for the 

guarMtee life and prosperity to them As time went the 

Lo consrde^^'*^ 

considerations received greater attention as is to bo 
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nctlou the Greco-Roman ideal of perpetual tutelage ol 
women strengthened the social sentiments which are re 
fleeted in the pages of the Mftnava Dharma^fistra and 
other later condifications (See Supra II pp 120 ) 

Yet many of the vestiges of their rights and pnvi 
leges remained Wonten continued to hold property in 
their own light and there was hardly any bar to their 
holding the regal office or the exorcise of regal functions 
and duties as ha\ e been pointed out already 

The State — Existing side by side wnth this social 
organisation and exorcising almost co-oxistant functions 
with It and absorbing as well ns regulating the energies of 
the lomniunitv came the stale organisation 

\ comprehonsno definition of the state is lacking in 
the older records but Kautilja seems to einphasiso the 
human element in it ( ‘groife xrrt sjjvit ft ) 

mid following him all Iltndu hiwgnors assign the great 
111 importame to this personal element in it In their 
(sen the slate (omiirised a lcrritor\ inhabited bj a tom 
innnilt with iht olijctt of inaintaiiiing life and jiropcrtv 
with a MOW to ]ia\c the wa\ for the fruition of man’s mate 
rial objcituts Iho Hindu totitcpl of the slate was rathtr 
\ir\ wall though it huKtd the tcihnieal priiishni or 
di niiitioii imiio-itd b\ niodern writers \s the soiml out 
hMil was \ir\ loinprihtiisict nid smitlt did not stand fo" 
i n irruw and homo_i neons stniitun tin tarh lonupi cd 
till Uaf was wait and all tinbratiiig ft latlud tin nar 
low in s of tin I it\ St III or lilt hmitatiniis of n ligmn ail I 
111 tom nid otitsiipjad (tiiu tin laglnnhu tin limits of 
a loiiipnnn., irds' or a tittortoUs ilan The iibjitt of ihi 
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state, as we have pointed out already, and as we shall 
discuss later on in detail, was primarily to pave the 
way for human self-realisation in the material or the socio- 
economic sphere 

One of the salient features of this Bat was the erection 
of a disciplinary oiganisation vested with powers of chas- 
tisement so as to keeji the individuals and communities 
free from aberrations within and disturbances from 
without Its functions were primarily social and eco- 
nomic and secondarily political, if we are permited to use 
that word 

This original Rat concept was later on masked by sub- 
sequent ideas and developments relating to the Rastra 
but it retained some of its underlying principles to 
the last 

Economic Aspect Emphasised — The maintenance of 
the socio-economic fabric was the primary duty predomi- 
nating in the concept of Rat The individual living in 
society was an end in himself and the object of the govern- 
mental organisation was primarily to guarantee a free 
scope for the fruition of his material desires and as this 
was dependant on the maintenance of order, the power of 
checking evils or punishing wrongs came to be associated 
with it In the oldest hymns, the ruler is called upon not 
only to protect life and property or to encourage agriculture 
and the handicrafts which were the chief means foi the 
gaming of livelihood on the part of the people but also to 
guarantee life and prosperity to them As time went the 
political authority became more potent but these econo- 
mic considerations received greater attention as is to bo 
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thing beyond that which is absolutely necessary for him * 
Almost ultra socialistic ns these passages appear to he, they 
may not be taken very seriously But this type of idea- 
lism influenced the codes which were in acceptance in the 
tountiy and we have more thau one passage that a man 
commitmg theft of foodstuffs for the preservation of his 
life w as not to be regarded as a w rougdoer at idl t 

Many of the ideas which wore evolved in more an 
tiont times found expression m the writings of Kautilya, 
the greatest exponent of the Hindu tlicory of govorniiiont 
Ills soLio-oconomic aim have been discussed by many 
inwlorn writers lie stands for an economaally self sufli 
iient state capable of maiiituining its population and gov 
i rncd b\ u ruler who by his ownership of the great imtioiinl 
sources of wealth was to confer the maMinuiii of matonal 
benefits upon his subjects Many of the items included 
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among the duties of the king show clearly the extent of 
welfare which the people expected of their rufer The 
Arthasastra code gives the lie to the modern writers who 
denounce the weakness of the Indian in his political 
genius and show the author of the Arthasastra to have 
been a man of universal genius, who could think for all 
times and ages and for all stages of society and who could 
apticipate the problems which are before the statesmen 
and rulers of our times. His plea for social solidarity was 
remarkabJe for he did not confine himself to the hide-bound 
traditions of an unprogressive social existence He ad- 
mitted many sections of the aborigines into the folds of 
Hindu society and went so far as to break the chain of 
the slave while his great conterpporary in the Hellenic 
world was justifying slavery as a divine institution. 

The Political Machinary 

The perenninal social conflict as well as the ever in- 
creasing complexities of social life contributed to the 
strengthening of the authority of the chief who was en- 
trusted with the duty of dispelling foreign enemies, of 
maintaining order within the community and who became 
later on the most important factor in the working of social 
life At one time as stated already, he represented only 
the solidarity of the tribe and the unity of the body politic 
Perpetual war and an alliance with the priesthood gra- 
dually elevated him to a position higher than that of the 
ordinary tribal leader With the enlargement of the tri- 
bal territory and with the gradual elimmation of the 
rivaby of his own kinsmen, the king’s authority became 
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supreme and unquestioned With the acceptance of the 
principle of hereditary succession, security of tenure i\as 
brought m And as time went on the idea of soiereignty, 
universal and indivisible came to he evolved The primi 
live Rit(, became identified with the Rttjan and the king be 
came the universal ruler of the tribe and the master of its 
territories as well as natural resourses subject onlj to 
the customs and conv'entious which were deemed sacred 
and of which the moral guardianship came to bo vested m 
the Purohita — the King s aller ego — and the priesthood 
who preserved and transmitted from father to son the tradi 
tions and ideals of the tribe As time wont on, the legal 
authority was consolidated though occasional lustances 
of irresponsibility continued to bo checked bj tyraniiicidu 
or social ostracism The ulonlificatioii of the Rtlj or the 
the Rilstn with the sovereign authority of the Ritjar lid 
to the formation and the elaboration of the iiolitical ton 
lopt of the state 

Monarchij cxtoUul — This monarchical stale which 
was evolved in the Kuiu PancAla region beianiu the ideal 
of Hindu jiolilical tlmiUors Ml other forms of fiovcrn 
meat iiamclv republican tribal states climoiratii 
gaiias as well as oligarchic confederations graduallv dis 
apjaariil fho wider Rasjra idea iimliimiitcd tin nar 
row basis of clan rule and iiioiiari liv which put m cud In 
1 1 is^ War or caste coidlict and which paved the w iv to a 
la^tlll„ -ocial adjU'Iiiicnt in the midst of ill lordi was 
witioimd on acioniit of ils iiiuiiiti name ot a ilalde 'ih i d 
life not ui'dv disturlnd liv ibc-. iiphi ivali or ilii 
rivalrii - 
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The evolution of the idea of state in India was the 
result of a long and continuous process and its relation to 
the social structure was iieculiar While the social orga- 
nisation busied itself with the maintenance of the social 
structure the formulation of the social will and the elabo- 
ration of the moral ideal, the political organisation devoted 
itself to the protection of society from outside attacks and 
the elimination of the conflict of classes or the violation 
of the social' rule on tha part of the individual, — elements 
which were deterimeidal to man’s safety and progress. 

Theories of the origin of Society and Government — 

Almost all Indian accounts agree in attributing the 
origin of sovereignty or government to a contract Man 
dictated by instinct or natural law must live in society in 
order to ensure his personal safety Once society is estab- 
lished, conventions come into existence and the conduct of 
men are to be subjected to a regulative authority For the 
observance of these, the necessity of a coercive power is felt 
as due to aberrations in human conduct, which, owino 
to the influences of desire or greed, make individuals or 
classes go against the common weal Aberrations are 
produced by the obliteration of Dharma which, accordino 
to the Indian conception, is an objective reflection emanat- 
ing from the Rita or primordial principle of moral order 
running through and through the universal system and 
evolving the right line of conduct m the individual man 
^ At one time this Dharma, according to most accounts, 
guided the actions of men, but as men became influenced 
by greed and vice, society was on the decay To regulate 
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the normal working of the right pnnciple Dandamti or the 
code of coercion was eiolerd If regulated human 
conduit by awarding punishment for violation of 
the social canon and by conferring rewards upon the \ir 
luous It thus became the external bond nliich in the 
absence of Dharma went to ensure the existence and pro 
gross of men in civil society The right to award punish 
ments was natuiaUv vested in the state which guided (ho 
external relations of men 

The basic idea in the promulgation of Dnndnmti (or 
regulated violence) was pnmanlj tho maintenance of order 
and not the elaboration of freedom as with the modern 
Western thinkois The working of this law meant an cqui 
table opportunity granted to oncli member of Ibo stale bi 
defining and safeguarding him and Ills relation to tlio 
whole Tins coiiceiU of order was based on (hai which 
was supposed to run through the unncrsal sistom 

Sco/w o/ State let ton — 

Tho realisation of llus order iiioniit tlmi the indiMdiml 
must lia\o a free “copo for the fruition of tho aims of lus 
life and that his life nnist Ic guaranteed ami at the 
same lime opporiumiies must bo fiiniishod so lhal he lau 
bring Ins hfo to [lerfcelion In the' words oI Hi bn - to 
Ine and let hie hetaiiic from lln earlu-i Him-, tin 
mono of the slate Ue'ino lln lojio of the ■'tati 
ailiun Imiauio from lUe iuali.rial [miHiI of inw 
hilli I omprihijisiii ami n imhidul intiii hilp and 
I m our ii,« niLiii to niduslrn s aiiil lln ilTorls of l|n indiii 
do i| 111 wiinblu 11 is 111 III iiiituni linn I If tin it„iililniii 
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of the arts of life, agncnlture, trade and conmilerce all 
came within the sphere of the state action and this 
was from a very eaily period Such ideas are present even 
in the inaugural hymns of the Vedic period and we have 
practical illustrations of this in the Jatakas, the Epics and 
the Piiranas 

The state thus became something more than a police 
organisation. Its chief aim was the realisation on the part 
of its members of all possible benefit as far as the material 
aspect of life was concerned The normal working of the 
whole social organism with its diverse elements came 
under its superintendence Consequently, its activities 
was not confined to Uie bestowal of benefits on a particular 
class or section It was conceived as a true commonwealth 
which stood for the happiness of all Its government 
transcended all considerations of class rule or monopoly 
for a dominant majority as with thinkers of the modern 
age. 


The State and morality — 

The intimate connection of the state with law and 
order give it a clear and close association with moral ideas 
But there, too the relation which subsisted was a peculiar 
one The Hindus conceived of morality as something 
higher than a set of rules laid down by the political 
organisation guiding the external conduct of men 
and thereby ensuring their success in this world 
Bather than this, they took into account the finer elements 
of consciousness in the individual discriminating between 
right and wrong and which exist apart from progress or 
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the normal working of the right principle Danilaniti 
code of coercion was evolerd It legulated 
conduit by awarding punishment for violat’ 
the social canon and by conferring lewards upon > 
luous It thus became the e'^ternal bond which 
absence of Dharnia went to ensure the exist ence 
gress of men in civil society The right to award 
inents was naturally xested in the state which gi' 
external relations of men 

The basic idea in the promulgation of Bam 
regulated Molencc) was primarily the maintenani 
and not the elaboration of freedom us with tli 
Westoni thinkeis The working of this law moat 
table opiKirtuuity granted to each mcnihor of tl 
dcdiiing and safeguarding him and his relat 
whole This coucopt of order was based on 
WO', supposed to run tlirough the uni\orsnI sis 

Sro/it oj ^liitc \clion — 
fhe reab'-atiou of ibis ordir mcaiu tlial ll 
must ha\o a free scoiio for the fruition of tin 
life and that his life iiuist I o guiirautctd 
same time opportunitiO'. must bo furiiKlicd i 
brill), his life to iH.r(cttioii In Ihu wonts i 
li\i ami 111 liio biiiiiuo [rum lla i irla 
mutlo of till slalo IJtino tin ■s.opo ( 
utiuii liuami fruiii llic matin d pui 
lulli lumjiii hi ii'iii iiml It imlitdid mu 
iiuuur 1^1 mint to uiiUisliiis and tin itTuris 
■laid III wlmhlit w is to m imliiiii litiu ( If t 
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existence £vci‘>(liiug was merged into it, — the citizen’s 
htc, iiib boeuU oxibieuce, and his political activity 

In India the stale of ailairs took a different turn ' The 
Indian phdosophei, like his Western brethren started with 
(ho individual, aiul u was to give him the highest amount 
oi benetit that (he '^latc was conceived But, the concept 
oi life, a.-s well a^ thal of the individual was different 
from (he iicguining In a society dominated by the idea of 
Icamia amt rcinrth, the litc of ihe individual, was regarded 
as soinothing moic liian an existence in ihe realistic world. 
It was iniimaieh connected wuth something transcen- 
((cnial It w'us nothing more than a mere phase in a 
gieatcr and higher existence Neither enjoyment nor 
soirow in this iilc wms its end It had a higher spiritual 
purpose, 

[n mail w’ero detected elements of higher conscious- 
ness apart fiom ins oidinary desires, his w^orldly needs and 
aspualions, the longings oi his animal instincts and the 
fiaiities of his flesh Such an analysis led to the concept 
of the Catiu’vai‘(ja (oi the Purusarthas or the desires of the 
individuals) namely, Dharnia, Artha, Kama and Moksa 
For ihe fruition of the first three which comprised the 
material objectives of human life a peculiar social and 
legulative arrangement wms conceived The indivi- 
duals’ life in society w^as. regarded as a bundle of duties and 
aspirations To perfect (his life, a disciplinary tiaiiiing 
was given in its four stages and this was independent of* 
the state At (he same time, the material aspect was also 
taken into consideration For his life, the piopagation of 
his race, and the attainment of his desires man must be 
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deterioration m this hfe It was thus something 
Mhich depended on the development of the inner man 
The state eould but control external actions and could 
hardly establish a real moral standard 

But moral self realisation was possible only in a state 
of freedom from the engrossing influence of the matcrialis 
tic world The state by maintauiuig order simply ensuied 
the indiMduals freedom to realise iL Consequently, the 
state was the means which paved the way for the de\Lloii- 
meiit of morality lather than the supremo expression of 
moralitv or order as was the prevailing idea of the Greeks 
or as some of our Western idcabsts like Uegel would 
have it 


7 111, Slate A at I n EnJ Uut 1 Meuiie — 
file most important point for us thus is to note 
lliat the Indians regarded the state soltlj us a means and 
ne\Pi looked upon it ns an end in itself In this LoniiLctiuii 
diMrgentcs existed in tlio past uifd exists oicn today 
lietwein the Iiidnin atid the Western outlook Ihe 
lirccK with his aesthetic concept of life constanth 
ihoiight of nnlising his ideals in an organibation whiili 
lonhl not onh sohe his ethical problems but al-o 
help him in realising his highest goal Thu iciilre of 
dll (iriik lultuic was man Id not mill itmiiiahlitd but 
till nolih man— man aisihclii iU\ coiisnlcrcd With tin in 
the indiMdnil ami ihe stale sIimmI in tin iloi I pu sibh 
iililiiiii till stall was till hiiliMdiial iiiacnilii d while 
Ihi iinliMilniil was Ihi st ili in niinminru ( oils ipu iitl\ 
tin nil il stall w w the su/nmiiin buiiiiiit of (iii k 
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existence Everything was merged into it, — the citizen’s 
life, his social existence, and his political activity. 

In India the state of affairs took a different turn. ' The 
Indian philosopher, like his Western brethren started with - 
the individual, and it was to give him the highest amount 
of benefit that the state was conceived. But, the concept 
of life, as well as that of the individual was different 
from the beginning In a society dominated by the idea of 
karma and rebirth, the life of the individual, was regarded 
as something more than an existence in the realistic world. 

It was intimately connected with something transcen- 
dental It was nothing more than a mere phase in a 
greater and higher existence Neither enjoyment nor 
sorrow in this life was its end It had a higher spiritual 
purpose 

In man were detected elements of higher conscious- 
ness apart from his ordinary desires, his worldly needs and 
aspirations, the longings of his animal instincts and the 
fi ail ties of his flesh Such an analysis led to the concept 
of the Caturvarga.{Qx the Purusarthas or the desires of the 
individuals) namely, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. 
For the fruition of the first three which comprised the 
material objectives of human life a peculiar social and 
regulative arrangement was conceived The indivi- 
duals’ life in society was. regarded as a bundle of duties and 
aspirations To perfect this life, a disciplinary training 
was given in its foui* stages and this was independent oT 
the state At the same time, the material aspect was also 
taken into consideration For his life, the propagation of 
his race, and the attainment of his desires man must be 
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mtiiuately related to the material world The turtheroure 
ol this object became the aim ol the political organisation 
The state thus was not, and cannot be regarded from 
the Indian standpoint as an end m itself but was a means 
to a greater end— namely man’s self realisation and lii-i 
aUainment of salvation 

Forces in the evolution of the state and relujwn — 
The lufluento of the Irunscondeulal idea and the 
pniiciple of morality in Indian life makes the average 
Wcslorn observer think that the Indmn state ideal 
has boon moulded entirely by the religious ideas of the 
people Outwardly religion seems to have evorciscd ati 
overwhelming lufluoncc A closer evamiiialion liowovtr 
reveals that with the cvcopiiou of tiie early \edic and the 
liriilimanic period the inlluonto of religion on the develoii 
meiit of the Indian stuto has been very umall In that carlv 
ago the influence of religion was immonsi. the I'uro/nln 
ailed us the alter ttfo of the king He win. ri gardtd us 
tlio Ifasfra Ooiia The king too odered oldutions on 
liehulf of tho (.ominunitv Later on however, religion 
did not jilaj an active jiart Its ‘■crvite vvas cntirclv 
passive 

Lvin tins statement muv appear iiuradoMial ispisiul 
Iv whin we iiitul with the iinuv of rituals and the vii'^l 
ar av of i ereinonniK ilieinissof (ouiinhe llu lonlinuaiai 
of ihi I'urohilis Iiniie mil llit jiri lamih r iiu i of the 
Hr ihiiiiii III till lomiiil of till 1 in,^ 

\il I ireful iiiipdrv ta ir-* out Ihe trulh of llie 
leiltitl Nuwlleie in llu liislutv of Iiuli Ui lUltute vve lllld 
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a Similar conception of religion as is to be found in the 
west or m the Semitic countries. We in India never had 


nor still have, a religion in the sense in which it is used 
in the west We have only our social system which holds 
together ditferent communities professing their belief in 
one common moral standard and m some common philo- 
sophical tenets This social system was at once too 
narrow in many points and loo catholic The supposed 
preponderating influence of religion appears to be almost 
ml The Indian mind freed itself early from the shackles 
of dogma No attempt was ever made to set down* hard 
and fast rules for the religious observances of the people. 
Philosophic toleration came in along with the ever-increas- 
ing insight into ethical and moral considerations Reli- 
gion lost very early its primitive character as a bond of 
union Higher speculations as regards the cosmical world 
as well as the quality of the soul undermined a fanatical 
partisanship of dogma and ceremonial The state too lost 
its real connection with religion even at the earliest phases 
of its growth What remained was but an outer garb of 
ceremonial and it was allowed to exist, partly because we 
have in the Indian mind a veneration for the past and a love 
for the traditional customs of our forefathers 


The state never became a theocracy—Owing to this 
lack of an intimate relation between religion and the state 
the latter couM never take a theocratic turn. It was never 
thought that the state should come forward and prescribe 
rides for the religious instruction of the people A manA 
religion or bis belief was nbt taken into consideration in 
cleterimnmg his place in the body. politic There wag hard 
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Iv any loom for that, since the Risis themsehes differed in 
their philosophical tenets and the great philosophical svs 
terns manifested duergences on \ntat points Vll this 
cmancn ated the state from the influence of religion 
Fc ( lesinstical supremacy as conceived in the West i\as 
denied to the head of the slate As a result of this wo ha\o 
HI India hardlj any wars about religion noinisadcs, no 
inquisitions — no religious animosity no tceliiig of hatred 
for followers of other lehgion and India hecame a refuge 
for men whoso religion had led them to bo pcrseiiited in 
iheir own lands 


\nture and Limits of the functions of the stall — 
•so much for the cliiiracttristics of the slate Wo nia^ 
now make up for the doriciencj caused h\ the lack of defi 
iiitiou of the stale In our cicw Iht slate nia\ bt rigardcsl 
Is the hightsl polilical organisation foi the well bLiiig oi 
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the community, so far as the material aspect of life was 
concerned The Indian mind, so prolific and original in 
many directions, displayed its originality in its conception 
of the state That institution never came to signify the high- 
est form of existence or the most perfect machinery for the 
mental and moral elevation of man The aim and ob3ect 
of In'dian culture' was to evolve the highest types of huma- 
nity and to enable the individual to attain his own 
ends namely the fruition of the four objectives 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa They did 

not circumscribe the scope of its action, nor limit 
the exercise of its sovereign powers simly to pohee 
work, nor did they invest the state with powers too 
extensive to deal with the individual as it liked They saw 
clearly the sphere to which its actions mights safely be 
delegated, without circumscribing the scope of action of 
man’s superior nature, and in this the state was allowed a 
free exercise of its authority In all other spheres, the 
activity of the state was circumscribed In) one sphere thev 
allowed the state free activity, while in the other the indi- 
vidual was allowed free play A clear distinction was 
made between the two Man was regarded both as a 
m'eans and also an end In the first instance, man must 
look to the well-bein'g of society, would help others and 
be helped m helping himself Herein he came under the 
full scope of the state activity His maintenance, his 
opportunity for self-realisation, protection of his hfe and 
property— everything was delegated to the care of the 
state but beyond this, the jurisdiction of the state came to 
an end In nfatters of higher development, the state had 
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had nothing to do The indiMdual was fully emancipated 
Tho rights of the state were again conceu ed as being fai 
fiom absolute They were limited and thought to bo merels 
arising out of contract Political idealism did not carry 
Its concept to that logical fineness which we find in tlio 
state concept of tho Woslerners, both ancient and modern 
To the westerner the state remains even to this day the high 
est iDstilntion which the genius of a man could deciso — a 
thing which would bestow the highest benefit on man 
But to tho Indian tho state has never signified this idea It 
was as w'o have seen a means to a great end It never 
became w ith them tho highest God on earth 

Influence of ‘Social and Sp ritual insUncls of the Race- 
Thus wo SCO that in the dovcloiiincnl of the state, tho 
pel uliar ideals of India sprilual and secular contributed 
thiir quota Tho safotj of the imlnidunl and Ins nmtcriul 
prosperity were its iliiof concern In conceiving the stale 
uuirtovor lliov tire sdpposcd the exisleiico of fuiulanieiilai 
iiihlilutions and organic laws ami these could not bo dis 
lurlicd The soiitd ideal loo was rtgarilcd ns Nurul 
11)0 slate could not meddle with these and smiclv wa-i tell 
Willi a ccrl mi iiinoiml of mitoiiomv lo evolve its own work 

mg 1 aih SCI lion or group worl od for its own Vbsolulc 
iquivliis never licitmie i poldii d micssitv flii soli mm 
of life w ICS m \ or iileiililied with Ihi ili'ire for the si lilt 
nil 111 of iqiial lieiitfils in the iiuiti ml spluri 

rbih lalter iireimi'lime lias iiabid sKkhI in lln pilll 
of pro,ri s ill ihi iiuhIi rn sen e ol llii wont IViii )ud„< 1 
liv illn s Ilie' si ill n,eimeelvi I liv ludi ills hut uumv ri 
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deeming features. Of these the most important were its wide 
scope of action and the absence of rigidity. 

The Indian state had a scope of action which was not 
narrow^ It would admit within itself men of all castes and 
creeds irrespective or their origin, customs or religion 
h'oroign elements with diverse religious and social ideas 
came and settled in India and thus adiled to her strength 
In the days of India’s political greatness (ho state present- 
ed to the world this high and noble ideal 


Oreek Ideal CoiUraUed 

Herein it beais a great contrast with the Greek ideal 
. of state The fine idealism of Greek culture confined the 
state within the limits of the city — nay — to the governing 
element of that small community The ideal was rigid— 
it could not expand Greece for ever remained divided 
into nariow and isolated communities, the ideals of 
humanity weie to her confined to the city and hardly had 
any room for expansion. Such an ideal' continued to exist 
till the last days of her existence and when the genius of 
the semi-barbarian Macedonian attempted the expansion 
of the Hellenes, the Helleneic ideal lost itself in the midst 
of the barbarians whom it had vanquished and felled to the 
ground. 

The only redeeming feature of this narrow ideal was 
its tendency towards the strengthening of the bonds of soli- 
darity among the members of this small community In 
India, such a solidarity was indeed lacking The widest 
possible divergences were allowed to exist among the com- 
munities, mutual rivalries too, existed but there was 
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political independeuce occasioned by the Muslim conquest 
of India 

The autonomy granted to society and its quasi in 
dependent eMstence did not stand in tho way of progtessu o 
oiolutioiii or retard the adaptability of the Indian people 
to changed circumstances Conservation and self preser- 
vation was attamed partly through the agency of religion 
and the aristocratic social organisation Violent changes 
could not bo introduced aU on a sudden and the mil of tho 
multitude was never recognised as being the most 
pre eminent social force as m tho Western countries 
This hud its drawbacks but the non recognition of this 
iwpulur w ill as the potent force in all social mo%onitnta 
did much to presono the individuality and the culture of 
tho race Compared and contrasted with the )>ohtk d 
theories vs Inch gained ground in Europe in tho last two 
centuries there was much that stood in tho wa> of tho in 
dividual and his supposed jiohticnl rights Whether this 
Was worlh> of uinvorsul condcmimtion is jet to bo scon 
I’olitical oxporimcnts In tho west have not vet ended and 
now c“couomic factors introduced b\ scientillc inventions 
adding to mans power of cvjiluitiiig nature and 
to the iiotcutivhtics of the individual aro still ojaralnig 
Uemocnev todav is an accepted principle but dcmoiraius 
have now been found to bo incapable of solving all the pro- 
lilciiis of mail The emu cptiou of uiaii s pnmurv right-, i-, 
licing scriou'lv iliallanged cvcrvwlictc Ilk lilariv ot 
till individual wliiih was tho vvarerv III dl tcvobitlolis 
Is proviiip to be notliing niori than i invih Ivtrvwlnii 
diiiioiraiv is givin„ phuc lo did ilorstiip aidl dnlitois 
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while professing to be the agents of i^opular will are doing 
their best to make themselves more autocratic than the 
autocrats whose authority they have subverted 

Germs of Nationalism • — 

Ahitiorialism in its modern sense did not exist m India 
nor in the rest of the world But we have vague ideas of a 
common socio-political group deriving strength and 
solidarity from the unity of the race and the adoption 
of the same language, manners and customs These 
ideas are found first in the Arthasastra but owing to the 
weakness of the political power, the constant changes 
of allegiance, the ever-varying boundaiies of the state — 
they failed to take root in the soil' But as pointed out 
already, (he different 2^i‘ovmces in India tended towards 
becoming quasi-national units (Supra II pp 181-3) 
The muslim conquest brought a new consciousness in 
opposition to the invaders 

In eourse of the war against the Muslim rulers national 
sentiments and consciousness arose in the different parts 
of India, namely, in Maharastra, in the Punjab, in the 
South and in Raj pu tana, and this has already been 
pointed out 

, Under British rule the horizon of political aspirations 
has cleaied and national consciousness has grown in all the 
parts of India This militates to some extent against the 
old Pan-Indian idea, but still it is a force which will go a 
long way to the political regeneration of India 




Epilogue 

Thus far the author has attempted a brief survey of 
the political] life and aspriations of a race which has in the 
midst of many vicissitudes managed to preserve its indivi- 
duality and lives yet to bridge the vast gulf between that 
hoary antiquity which saw the dawn of its culture and the 
modern age of science and progress that has revolutionised 
the very outlook of human existence and thoroughly 
reshuffled the social life of mankind 

Of all the ancient civilisations, that of India still 
subsists and with all her political deterioration she can 
offer still to the new world the Gospel of social peace, reli- 
gious toleration and political harmony in the midst of al- 
most insuperable differences In the domain of politics 
proper she can still offer the ideal of a paternal state, look- 
ing to the material welfare of all classes of its subjects and 
extending its protection to peoples of different creed or 
culture — a state which looks to the adjustment of the 
claims of labour in opposition to the exploitation of capi- 
tal, rising high above the conflict of classes or the arro- 
gance of party groups 

The culture of India is very old but its prolonged exist- 
ence has not exhausted her intellectual vitality, her energy 
or productivity m the material sphere of life Even to-day 
India is producing some of the finest specimens of huma- 
• nity taking their rank with the best representatives of the 
West in the domain of science, philosophy, literature^ law 
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and politics This showB that neither the race nor its 
genius IS exhausted 

India has yet a furture and with a little reshuflhng 
of her social structure and a reorganisation of her rightful 
forces she %vill be ere long on the way to gain her nghtful 
place in the society of nations 

For the present her social and jiolitical outlook is not 
so clear as any believer in her desliny Mould axpect 
buffering from the evil consequences of economic ruin 
social disintegration and (he conflict of classes there are 
\crj few signs of her e\or increasing social solidaritj To 
add to these there are disruptive tendencies nithin the 
fold of her social life heightened by the outbreak of com 
iminal conflicts betMcen the great communities inhabit 
ing her This lost has been the result of the nulUrication 
of the rapprochement betweou the two great communities 
lit India as well as of the forcing of llio religious question 
into tlio domain of politics 

Hut let us liopc tliut all these disrupting temlcmln 
will cease to operate and that the ))rc=cnt conflicts will end 
in a closer undersniiding and that those prtjudncs and 
cagariLs chnracleristic of our present ila> rural life giving 
rise lo [lolitical narrow niss and hocial intoler ince w ill 1 1 isii 
Id ixist Then llii vision of a griulir and rc nniiid tmbn 
will come la fore the eves of her la'ople 

Wiih a view lo rcgciuralo India ihc dllli rent utioiis 
of Inr pisqiK iinist giv< up tlmr imrriow angle of vi ion 
and uiuti lor a loinmon inilional |iiir|HJ e In solving In r 
protiN Ills ilnv nut t la lutniU*! bv tin dvuvinti wi n rn 
nil d ot jno^ri s and *k nil txpiii leu Hal w* must not 
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entirey loose sight of the principles which had in the past 
contributed much to the evolution of India's social and 
political life Mere imitation of the West will not solve 
her problems but will bring instead the catastrophe of a 
communal war and perennial racial hatred But a policy 
of harmony and social co-operation evolved out of the 
best traditions of the past will lead us to the path of conso- 
lidation and progress 

In the midst of conflicts and turmoils, there is still 
hope Perhaps the long expected federation of the peoples 
and provinces of India into a great commonwealth will be 
a reality, though for the present under the aegis of the 
suzerain’ power. 

Once united in a common purpose, India will march 
ahead and throw off the shackles of past prejudices and 
present impediments She will take her place in the front 
rank of nations and contribute her quota to the peace and 
progress of humanity. 
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additions and corrections 


It lb uu£oituuate that a largo nuuiboi ot micpuats cspcciully in connection 
with diacritical marks has crept into tho book So, this hbt of impoitant 
errors is hero appended Some additional infoiniations and notes also find plate 
in this list l^or some of tho collections m tho notes added to pages lo0-162 
I am indeebtcd to Dr Dinesh Chandra Sarkai M A. Ph D of the P G stall 
P 9, Line, 20 The Sophytes— was the name of a king or a nomax ch ruling 
over a tribe of people east of tho Jholum Greek writers like 
Curtius speak of the wisdom and tho peculiai institutions of tho 
people Tho Sophytes coins bear the head of a king and tho 
figure of a cock ou the reverse. The late Di Jayaswal was 
inclined to take the Sophytes “as a republican aiea with a 
republican institutions.” (Hindu Polity pp 65-66) Tho authoi 
regards them as a monarchical state Perhaps tho political 
condition of the Sophytes was in a state of ti ansition 

P 13, L. 17 Bead — Ana in place of Asia. 

P 16, bottom There is an unfortunate omission of the woids 
“uplift of the people were ” 

P 17 That Northern India was split up aftex tho dochuo of tho Mauiyas 
into a large number of mouaichical oi tubal states is piovod by 
the evidence of the numerous coins which weie issued by the 
local authorities in various parts of Northern India Some ot 
these might have been issued by the Sungas who were the most 
powerful dynasty after the Mauryas But there can be no doubt 
from the numismatic data that the idea of paiamouutcy declined 
after the downfall of the Mauiyas Tho all-lndia chaiacter of 
the punch-marked coins would justify the attribution of many of 
ot them to the Mauiyas Tho author’s notice has been drawn to 
this by Mr Jitendra Nath Banerji M A. ot tho Post-graduate 
Teaching Staff 

P. 97, L 4 Read— divisions 01 spheres in place of the word iitfoi which 
IS inappropriate here 

P 1G3, N 2 Mr Harit Krishna Dev, M A , has tried to pi eve that the 
tradition of the Vikrama Era being founded by a King Vikrama 
01 Vikramaditya of Malwa is boine out by ephigraphic 
testimony The era was founded by the Satavahana King 
Gautamiputra Satakaini who, according to the author was the 
original of the tiaditional Vikiamaditya. The Nasik eulogy 
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coDUiiDk tbu norcl \ ara r.iUaiia rikraiua tor U K l>uv v 
paper fcco— /ciUchrilt {ur Intlologlo uiiJ Iranutik lAipxiu 
1022 pp '’oo £I 

I Zl*^ Foot Noto In conuoction with tbo KSya^iUas (aboutaliub iLo \n.»h 
of Kumar Ahtm Rn»iux Dor DabaJur hak been ciuotoO) it t 
higuiScant to uoto that Cltragupta tbo traUitional aoevktur of 
tbo Knyaithag it dokerihcd at veanng doviug robe oQilboota 
(after tbo petkian uoJelP) tor tbik tbu author u fnUebtctl 
to bit colleague Mr Jltcodra N&tb Uanirjoo MV of tbolo t 
grailuato Teaching &taO 

I in \ 1 Pulakcii II rulotl from C 011*012 V D and uot upto C33 \ 1) 

I Ijl N Ur ^ ini'cnt bmith ifc not Sir \ inccnt bmitb 

1 1 >J N I'* The date of tbo capture of Herat by Yakub— 1 Lai tbi ‘'allatid 

Is \ U .CO or about 8 OVD 

1 Ij| N S'* llhoia • latu u dlO-bO.* V D and Mabendra p3U » bOd* 0' V D 

North Dcngal vat probable iurludcU in tbo kingdom of tbi 
I'ratiblrai at tbu tlmo of Mab ndra pala 1 aa i> kno»n fruu 
tbu recoatl> di'cos rodlabarpur lukcriplinn 

I 1 fU N Tho e ipital iitr of Ibo ( bnluk>at Dainrl> Ko)>4uI vak founded 

br 'somckTara I— (lOk. lOto \ I) ) 

1 1 ’ N > Tbu kbajurabo Itikcnilion of Dfuiiga dauJ & I r Kra tu 

\ loaeaka pala a U1 orcriord V latvr Caudclla r cut I »bua 
that DUauga (ii fcaWd tbo 1 artibura king lunog lb tat r> ar 
of bit reign and obtain -d '^autr ))a 

I Ul N . Tb latt princo of tbo bou o «>i suUao Mabtuud naut K 

Kbu ru II reigned till llmJ lu lUl bo va« *,ulto( buranl 
I ut to d atli about lAL* 

I Idl N 3 1 lib r }a t bilbam 04 »a difat I b> r*Labal i I tin (bud 

IS 11 < \ I) 

i h N J1 1 bo Kbairlu ^raut ot Yakabkat a daU I to lb KaU^uti 

> ar ^ ( \ b 10 J» I rokt thal Karna mu I bat Ii lU i t 

ll>at lair 

I IM N l| I hu ^ta 1 bl lubar In (1(1) n ul Ja^a aulia ii II dt 

audia ai 1 (be lUltbara (c«Ari;li a of a ( ud lar f lb<* 

( bi J I 'tit Ui I m V naJ ill '•J V !• ) I rut ib i 

t *1 I J s clra kir ' ri «a l I c: 4 t| 

^ I i lio M I lu U J 

I I t S I Vila U 1 III » I • 1 jM l Ja-. ar; U J \ II 

ll|S II Mutil i^tntltai) — lull a 111 

t r t - I / 1 . I I r II I fr 

II S \ r l * VI. . lU » (I \ t* I t t 

^ ^ a». L ll <l r I I * V l» \u V|* I I 1 
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tioubeloBgBtohib72mlyeai while anothoi ib dated m hia 73xd 
year (S 1069 and 1970) He theiefore rilled upto the yeai 

P 117 L 5-6 For the sack of Kauanj by ludra HI see the Cambay plates ot 
GovmdalV (E I vol VU pp 36) 

P 186 L 11 1 , . ^ , 

also k Head Kalacuiya m place of Kalaciuya 

P 192 J 

P 190 The Sena emblem wasthefiguie of Sada-siva 

P 192 Read in the footnote the verse fiom the Bhoja-Piabaudha 

Vatsyayana speaks of the functions of the Vasaka-pall and of 
Vasaka-saj]a 

P 196 L 27 Read within biacket R T V verses 432-435 and not pp. 

P 198 L 7 Prof D R Bhandarkai’s papei on Chandragupta II and 
Ramagupta has been published in the Malavya Commemoiation 
Volume 

P 202 L 9 I 

and bRsfid Kota Devi in place of Kotadevi 

P 203 J 

P 202 ,, 27 The refeionce legaiding the Kashmii king Bihaspati is 

wrong It should be R T IV 672-687 
,, >>28 The reference should be R T IV 710-711 

>, >, 29 Read cankuna in place of camkuma. 

P 201 It is warthy of note that the Hindu lawgiveis laid down the maxim 
that the throne should never remain vacant 
P 208 L 26 Read Kuvalaya-pida and not Kuvalayaditya 
P 209 L 27 Reference should be R T V, 266-277 
P 212 L 7 Read Mudradhyaksa 

P 215 L 20-23 Read the paunaya tax, also read Melvatteya Vaddaravelu , 
also read perjunka in place of peajunka See Fleet D, K D 
pp 419-151) 

P 216 L H Road Bahattaia always 
P 218 L 1 For Phalguua’s recall see R T VI 198-214 

L 2 Vijja was exiled and his brothois and friends impiisoned. King 
Harsa put two of his father’s inimstors to death 

P 219 L 18 Read Agrahanka in place of Agrahaiika- 
P 220 L 1 Read Daudika in place of Dandika 
P. 130 L 4. Read National in place of rightful 



SOME OPINIONS AND REVIEWS OF PART I 


Dr A B Keilh-Edinhurgh 

The effort lo conaect llio de\elopmtut of polity with the 
o\ululion of theory id valuable and important, and >ou lm%o 
collected and eei out lucidl> u largo number of interesting facts 
There is no doubt that oven in lU lucomplelo shape the appcaniuco of 
your hook is fully justified and that it preiLnis t»omethiug not 
included e%en in the many useful booU on Hindu Polity which wo 
already huvo 

Dr E J Rapson— Cambridge 

\ou haNe toUoctod aud arranged Iho uvoilaldo evidence with 
groat ( aro aud your di cussion of the bearing of this evidonco u fair 
and Moll informed I shall find your hook most useful for 
ri fcrouce 

Dr L Finol— Toulon, France 

[ appreciate particulalarly in yuur Irtatmentof iho initter the 
eMclh lit elcciiuu of texts und tho sound apprcciulion of then mean 
iu„ and value It is cetaiuly un cxcoUcnl coutrihutiou to the i>tudy 
of u topic beset Mitli dilhcultKi 

Or F 0 Schrader— Cormany 

On opening vour IkkjL I struck l> llie ^ut'cinr jolvour 

iiiplliud an I liaving peru ed a ftw chnpler* I iua\ *ay alr«aly lhal 
ilko lK>ok IS uu i Mraurdtuary aad aduitraMo one 

Or L D, Barnett— London. 

I hiVP trad \our I'O'ik aith lolefr t an 1 late Thn® i* niuilt lU 
|L w ilh uhit h 1 (ulh an 1 „ I lull) apj i ciatr ll <• went < I 

>Miir I A 
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Dr. F. W. Thomas— Oxford. 

Clearly, Mr. Buuerjee is dealing with tlie subject in a compre- 
heUvSive way and presents the evidence in its full amplitude. lie doCvS 
not fail to show that he has views of his own for which he is pre- 
pared to contend. Hope that the subsequent parts of the tieatiso 

will be equally well-done. 

Dr. Julius Jolly— Wurzburg. 

The author shows himself learned both in SausKrit literature and 
the views of modern scholars His ciiticisms aio well substantiated 
and his style is clear and lucid 

Dr. Sten Konow— Oslos Norway, 

1 hvae read your book with interest and I mucli appreciate 
your perspicuous and elegent style and your clear argumentation. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerjee— Lucknow. 

I have gone through Mr Narayan Chandra Banerjee’s ‘Deve- 
lopment of Hindu Polity and Political Theoiies’ and found it to 
represent the same level of scolaiship as marks his olheis ^oiks. 
His acquaintance with the souice in its oiiginal gives a fieshness 
and fidelity which is not found m other works His work marks Mr. 
Banerjee out as one of best interpreters of early Indian institutions 

Dr. Canga Nath Jha— Allahabad. 

your books are judiciously planned and carefully executed. 
Please accept my hearty congratulations on j^our handling of a 
subject, the study of which is still in its infancy. 

Forward. 

Without exaggeration, it can be said that the hook is one of the 
best on the subject The author develops his arguments point by 
point with a happy sense of discrimination. His knowledge of woild- 
history enables him to draw fitting parallels from extra-Indian 
sources Wiitten in a lucid style, free alike fiom pedantry and from 
cheap popular clap-trap, , the book should nlease..tlfS3=??=?aa^ 
satisfy the technical scholar. 



Journal of Indian History 

Profe:jM>r Canerjee is a good sanstnt scholar and is llio author of 
a number of interesting works Itis work is full of interest and will 
profitably pay perauol * 

The Asiatlo RevleW'-London. 

Iho author baa done his work with great care and his frequent 
quotations from the qlassica will assist iho scholar aud tin student m 
verifying his argniuenU 

Journal of the Royal Asiatlo Saclety—London 

Thu work IS one of distiucl merit Mr llauorjoc has handled hH 
ditficult themes with au ability ami sobriety that dc5er\e tLCognition 
tlhiriiott) 

The Mind— London 

•{The author has done au importoiit semen in cmplia i lug tlio 
trausceudcutal ideal us luQueuciug political thouttht unti m 
probably the firit to do so III this field He has also eJghtl> cum 
haled the thiury held uiauN writers tlial lu India king hip uu# 
rr^urded as a diYiue lustitution Du these jwiut-* tlio book nuggeau 
uutwliueof lUM stigatiou tiiitl tltars awaj luajij luiM-oncephun# 
Theuritur js Well acquaiutcd with Sanskrit nud tanliandlr Irili 
I ro[i< rU \\ a ho|Kr Mr itiiurj f will carry hii iu\» li^dUlii» 
furthtr ill the ptojKi^ed s»*cottd vulunu 




